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ill 


[Make] every effort to maintain the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 


There is one body 
and one Spirit, 
Just as you were called to the one hope of your calling, 
one Lord, 
one faith, 
one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, 
who is above all and through all and in all. 


But each of us was given grace according to the measure of Christ’s gift. 


(Ephesians 4:3—-7 NRSV) 


Abstract 
Praying Like the Catholics? Enriching Canadian Mennonite Brethren Spirituality 


through Spiritual Direction, Lectio Divina, and the Taizé Community 

In this dissertation, I address the question of how one group of Protestant evangelicals— 
Mennonite Brethren in Canada—can draw organically on spiritual practices coming from other Christian 
traditions. This question is significant in light of the discussions among North American evangelicals 
about the appropriateness of adopting spiritual disciplines from Christians—such as Catholics—whom 
Protestants have at times viewed with criticism and suspicion. Seeking an enriched spiritual life, some 
Mennonite Brethren have learned the previously unfamiliar practices of spiritual direction, /ectio divina, 
and Taizé singing, while other Mennonite Brethren have criticized this development. 

In keeping with the academic discipline of Christian spirituality, I employ an interdisciplinary 
methodology consisting of a comparative inter-textual analysis based on a close reading of texts 
describing experiences and practices that Christians associate with their life with God. Drawing on 
historical and contemporary resources, I provide a critical historical survey of Mennonite Brethren life. 
That survey—unique to this study—shows that conversion, scripture reading, and singing have been 
central features of Mennonite Brethren spirituality, even as the experiences, practices, and theological 
understandings associated with these three continually developed after the denomination’s founding in 
1860. I go on to examine founding and contemporary expressions of spiritual life within the Ignatian 
tradition, the Benedictine tradition, and the Taizé Christian Community because these are like roots for 
the spiritual direction, /ectio divina, and Taizé singing being practiced by some Mennonite Brethren. In 
light of the ways that these practices and their sources have influenced Mennonite Brethren, I consider 
how these three practices can be organically appropriated, so that Mennonite Brethren can honour and 
live faithfully to their historical past—as the other three Christian traditions and communities do—while 
also remaining open to new possibilities for living richly in the life of the Spirit. 

It is my contention that this investigation can help Christian groups engage with each other’s 


diverse practices and traditions in ways that will foster unity within the Body of Christ. 
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Samenvatting 


Bidden zoals katholieken? De verrijking van de spiritualiteit van de mennonitische 
broedergemeenschappen in Canada door geestelijke begeleiding, Lectio Divina, 
en de gemeenschap van Taizé 

In deze dissertatie richt ik m1j op de vraag hoe een protestantse groep evangelicalen — de 
Mennonitische Broedergemeenschappen in Canada — zich op een natuurlijke wijze kunnen laven aan 
geestelijke praktijken die afkomstig zijn uit andere christelijke tradities. Deze vraag is van belang in het 
licht van de discussies onder Noord Amerikaanse evangelicalen over de gepastheid van het aannemen van 
geestelijke praktijken van christenen, zoals katholieken, die door protestanten bij tijd en wijle kritisch en 
met achterdocht werden bejegend. Een verrijkt geestelijk leven nastrevend, hebben sommige 
Mennonitische Broedergemeenschappen zich bepaalde praktijken van geestelijke begeleiding, de /ectio 
divina en de zangpraktijk van Taizé eigen gemaakt — praktijken waarmee zij vroeger niet vertrouwd 
waren — terwijl andere Mennonitische Broedergemeenschappen deze ontwikkeling hebben bekritiseerd. 

In overeenstemming met de uitgangspunten van de academische discipline van de christelijke 
spiritualiteitsstudie, gebruik ik een interdisciplinaire methodologie die bestaat uit een vergelijkende 
intertextuele analyse, waaraan de methode van de close reading van bepaalde teksten ten grondslag ligt. 
In de gekozen teksten zijn ervaringen en praktijken tot uitdrukking gebracht, die christenen in verband 
brengen met hun leven met God. Mij baserend op historische en contemporaine bronnen, geef ik eerst een 
kritisch-historisch overzicht van het leven van de Mennonitische Broedergemeenschappen. Dit overzicht 
— dat nog niet eerder is gegeven — toont dat bekering, schriftlezing, en zingen tot de zwaartepunten 
behoren in de spiritualiteit van de Mennonitische Broedergemeenschappen, zoals ook de ervaringen, 
praktijken en theologische inzichten die met deze drie zwaartepunten geassocieerd werden, zich 
geleidelijk ontwikkelden na de stichting van de denominatie in 1860. Vervolgens onderzoek ik de 
vertrekpunten en de eigentijdse uitdrukkingen van het geestelijk leven binnen de Ignatiaanse traditie, de 
benedictijnse traditie en binnen de christelijke gemeenschap van Taizé omdat deze fundamenteel zijn 


geweest voor de geestelijke begeleiding, /ectio divina en het zingen van de liederen van Taizé zoals dit in 
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praktijk is gebracht door sommige groepen van Mennonitische Broedergemeenschappen. Er van 
uitgaande dat deze praktijken en hun bronnen de Mennonitische Broedergemeenschappen hebben 
beinvloed, bezie ik hoe men zich deze praktijken heel natuurlijk kan toe-eigenen, en wel op een wijze dat 
de Mennonitische Broedergemeenschappen enerzijds hun verleden kunnen eren en hierin in hun leven 
trouw aan kunnen zijn maar anderzijds — zoals in de andere drie voornoemde christelijke tradities het 
geval is - open blijven staan voor nieuwe mogelijkheden om in overvloed te kunnen leven in het leven 
van de Heilige Geest. 

Ik ben ervan overtuigd dat dit onderzoek christelijke gemeenschappen kan helpen zich in te laten 
met de verschillende praktijken en tradities van andere gemeenschappen. Zo kan het bouwstoffen 


aandragen voor eenheid in het Lichaam van Christus. 


Vill 
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Introduction 

In recent decades, Protestant evangelicals in North America have taken a growing interest in the 
spiritual disciplines and contemplative practices associated with Christian spiritual formation.' This 
interest has brought evangelicals to explore the practices of Christians whom many Protestants had 
previously viewed with ignorance, suspicion, or criticism—including ancient church writers, 
contemplatives, and Catholics. These new interactions have prompted Protestant evangelicals to ask 
questions about the motivations behind these explorations, the appropriateness of these interactions, and 
how to evaluate the discoveries that have resulted.” 

In Canada, individuals and congregations within the Mennonite Brethren denomination have been 
learning historically rooted practices from the unanticipated sources just mentioned. Mennonite Brethren, 
the largest Mennonite denomination in Canada, have been shaped by and have identified with North 


American evangelicalism for more than a century.’ Not surprisingly, therefore, the trends that have 





' At times, Protestant evangelicals have been defined as denominations in the Believers Church tradition— 
for example, Baptists, Mennonites, Nazarenes, and Pentecostals. Rick Hiemstra, "Counting Canadian Evangelicals," 
(2007). http://files.efc-canada.net/min/re/CFT-1-1-CountingCanadianEvangelicals2.pdf (accessed December 19, 
2015). However, because this approach is unduly restrictive, a more helpful definition of evangelical is that provided 
by David W. Bebbington, Evangelicalism in Modern Britain: A History from the 1730s to the 1980s (London: 
Routledge, 1989), 2-3. According to a 2003 Ipsos-Reid survey that drew on Bebbington’s definition, 12% of 
Canadians are Protestant evangelicals and another 7% are Catholic evangelicals. Aileen Van Ginkel, "Evangelical 
Beliefs and Practises: A Summary of the 2003 Ipsos-Reid Survey Results", The Evangelical Fellowship of Canada, 
2003, December, http://files.efc-canada.net/gen/CFT_EvangelicalBeliefs.pdf (accessed September 16 2015). 


* Discussions about such questions are found within the preeminent North American evangelical magazine 
Christianity Today, and are also acknowledged by evangelical authors writing books about spirituality and spiritual 
formation. Cf. Chris Armstrong, "The Future Lies in the Past: Why Evangelicals Are Connecting with the Early 
Church as They Move into the 20th Century," Christianity Today, February 1 2008, 24,28; Halee Gray Scott, "First 
Came the Bible: Four Themes That Characterize Beth Moore's Teaching," Christianity Today, August 2010, 28; 
Bruce Demarest, Satisfy Your Soul: Restoring the Heart of Christian Spirituality (Colorado Springs: NavPress, 
1999), 7, 29-39; Evan B. Howard, The Brazos Introduction to Christian Spirituality (Grand Rapids: Brazos Press, 
2008), 9; Dallas Willard, Renovation of the Heart: Putting on the Character of Christ (Colorado Springs: NavPress, 
2002), 19-26. More critical views by evangelicals are represented by Tom A. McMahon, "Please Contemplate This", 
The Berean Call, 2000, https://www.thebereancall.org/content/please-contemplate (accessed December 19 2015). 
Examples of such divergent assessments among Mennonite Brethren will be presented in chapters five to seven of 
this dissertation. 


* Sam Reimer, "Mennonite Brethren in Canada: Findings of the 2009 Canadian Evangelical Churches 
Study," in Renewing Identity and Mission: Mennonite Brethren Reflections after 150 Years, ed. Abe J. Dueck, Bruce 
L. Guenther, and Doug Heidebrecht (Winnipeg: Kindred, 2011), 247; Bruce L. Guenther, "Living with the Virus: 
The Enigma of Evangelicalism among Mennonites in Canada," in Aspects of the Canadian Evangelical Experience, 
ed. George A. Rawlyk, Mcgill-Queen's Studies in the History of Religion (Montreal: McGill-Queen's Press, 1997), 
230-231. 


influenced evangelicals have also influenced Mennonite Brethren—including the adoption of spiritual 
practices from other Christian traditions, including the Roman Catholic church. 

Having witnessed this development firsthand as a longstanding member of the Mennonite 
Brethren denomination, I am going to explore within this dissertation the ways in which Mennonite 
Brethren have interacted with the practices of other Christian groups. My motivation for conducting this 
research in the field of Christian spirituality emerged from observing Mennonite Brethren respond to the 
use of resources and practices from outside this denomination’s usual evangelical circles. During the 
years that I was a pastor for two Mennonite Brethren congregations, I encountered two markedly different 
responses. Mennonite Brethren who were at the forefront of employing these resources expressed great 
enthusiasm for the ways these new perspectives and practices could renew Christians’ experiences of God 
in all of life. Other Mennonite Brethren, however, criticized this development, considering it 
inappropriate and even dangerous. As I paid attention to these divergent responses, it seemed to me that 
neither the enthusiastic proponents nor the vigorous critics were demonstrating a thoroughgoing 
evaluation of what was happening in the engagements to which they were responding. At the same time, 
having a deeper relationship with God was at stake for both groups. The lack of critique coupled with 
differing approaches to seeking God prompted me to study what happens when Mennonite Brethren 
appropriate previously unfamiliar spiritual practices. 

More specifically, this dissertation investigates how Canadian Mennonite Brethren spirituality 
can draw organically on practices coming from other Christian traditions.* This investigation includes 
identifying areas of overlap between Mennonite Brethren and the other traditions, yet without minimizing 
differences. The practices being investigated most closely are spiritual direction from the Ignatian 
tradition, /ectio divina from the Benedictine tradition, and singing—along with a lifestyle of generous and 


welcoming simplicity—from the Taizé Christian Community. In this introduction, I first outline three 





* Although Mennonite Brethren themselves have rarely spoken or written about spirituality per se, this 
dissertation speaks of Mennonite Brethren spirituality in order to locate this research within the field of academic 
study named Christian spirituality. 


contexts that ground the aim of this dissertation, after which I clarify that aim and provide definitions 
necessary for understanding it. Then, after identifying several limitations to the dissertation, I present the 
methodology used for this research. This is followed by an outline of the chapters that fulfill this 
dissertation’s aim. 

One context that grounds this research is the renewed attention given to spirituality by North 
American Protestant evangelicals. In recent decades, North Americans generally have demonstrated a 
surge of interest in spirituality. Many people who are unengaged in institutional religious structures 
nonetheless affirm convictions about God and engage in personalized spiritual practices.” Paralleling this 
interest, evangelicals have turned to the practices and teachings of ancient Christians in order to “bring 
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the abundance of God into [their] lives” and to seek “continual spiritual renewal in Christ. 
particularly noteworthy that Protestant evangelicals have made a point of learning from Catholics and 
other Christians whom evangelicals had previously ignored or kept at a distance because of not being 


“commonly identified as evangelical.”’ Evangelicals have looked to these groups for spiritual disciplines, 


theological dialogue, liturgical renewal, and partnerships in mission.* Within these larger trends, this 





> Kathryn Blaze Carlson, "Organized Religion on the Decline? Growing Number of Canadians ‘Spiritual 
but Not Religious’", National Post, 2012, 
http://www.nationalpost.com/m/wp/blog.html?b=news.nationalpost.com//holy-post/organized-religion-on-the- 
decline-growing-number-of-canadians-spiritual-but-not-religious (accessed July 21 2015); Joseph Brean, "One in 
Four Canadians Declare Affiliation to No Religion, but Why Are So Many ‘Nones’ Surprisingly Religious?", 
National Post, 2014, http://www.nationalpost.com/m/wp/blog.html?b=news.nationalpost.com//holy-post/one-in- 
four-canadians-declare-affiliation-to-no-religion-but-why-are-so-many-nones-surprisingly-religious (accessed July 
21 2015). 


° Richard Foster, Celebration of Discipline: The Path to Spiritual Growth, First ed. (San Francisco: Harper 
& Row, 1978), 8, 22, 119; "What Is Renovaré", http://www.renovare.org/about (accessed April 24 2015). 


7 Charles W. Colson, et al., "Evangelicals and Catholics Together: The Christian Mission in the Third 
Millennium," First Things, no. 43 (1994): 15. 


* "The Evangelical-Roman Catholic Dialogue on Mission, 1977-1984", Vatican, 1986, 
http://www. vatican.va/roman_curia/pontifical_ councils/chrstuni/evangelicals- 
docs/re_pe_chrstuni_doc_20141007_report-1977-1984 en.html (accessed July 21 2015); "Called Together to Be 
Peacemakers: Report of the International Dialogue between the Catholic Church and Mennonite World Conference 
1998 — 2003", Mennonite World Conference, https://www.mwc- 
cmm.org/sites/default/files/report_cathomenno_final_eng.pdf (accessed July 21 2015); "Mennonites, Catholics and 
Lutherans Hold Second Round of Dialogue on Baptism", Mennonite World Conference, 2014, https://www.mwce- 
cmm.org/content/mennonites-catholics-and-lutherans-hold-second-round-dialogue-baptism (accessed July 21 2015); 
Robert Webber, Blended Worship: Achieving Substance and Relevance in Worship (Peabody: Hendrickson, 1996); 
Robert Webber, Evangelicals on the Canterbury Trail: Why Evangelicals Are Attracted to the Liturgical Church 


dissertation endeavours to make a contribution specifically to the field of Christian spirituality by looking 
carefully at ways in which people of one evangelical denomination have been drawing on resources from 
other Christians. By describing and analyzing the attention that one denomination has given to several 
historically rooted spiritual disciplines, this dissertation contributes to considering the ways that practices 
may be taken from their original contexts in order to be incorporated elsewhere with integrity.” 
Mennonite Brethren history provides a second context for this dissertation. The following 
synopsis of the history of Mennonite Brethren in Canada makes clear that the interest in spirituality 
within this relatively small denomination parallels the longstanding influence of Protestant evangelicalism 
on Mennonite Brethren.'° The Mennonite Brethren began in 1860 as a renewal movement among 
German-speaking Mennonites living as close-knit communities in south Russia. This conversion-centred 
renewal was sparked by the preaching of a Lutheran Pietist, Eduard Wiist. Almost immediately, German 
Baptists, with whom the Mennonite Brethren enjoyed close fellowship, imprinted Mennonite Brethren 
with Baptist emphases on Scripture, organization, and evangelism.'' In 1865, after a time of great 
enthusiasm—along with instances of antinomianism and domineering leadership—the Mennonite 


Brethren underwent a reform that emphasized communal practices in keeping with the Mennonite 





(Harrisburg: Morehouse, 2012); Colson, "Evangelicals & Catholics."; Timothy George, "Evangelicals and Catholics 
Together: A New Initiative," Christianity Today 41, no. 14 (1997). Christians in the Believers Church tradition— 
including Mennonites—are among those who have come to a growing sense of shared convictions and mutual 
indebtedness with Catholics. Cf. Neal Blough, "New Perspectives in Believers Church Ecclesiology," Direction 40, 
no. | (2011): 108; C. Amold Snyder, Following in the Footsteps of Christ: The Anabaptist Tradition, ed. Philip 
Sheldrake, Traditions of Christian Spirituality Series (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 2004); Walter Klaassen, 
Anabaptism: Neither Catholic nor Protestant, third ed. (Kitchener: Pandora Press, 2001). 


” The ecumenical value of focusing on matters of spirituality is evident in the work of historian Ian Randall. 
He identifies ways in which Protestant evangelicalism during the twentieth century was shaped by engagement with 
Catholics. Spirituality figures prominently among the examples he highlights—namely, spiritual disciplines, mission 
and witness, liturgy, social action, and charismatic experience. Ian Randall, What a Friend We Have in Jesus: The 
Evangelical Tradition, ed. Philip Sheldrake, Traditions of Christian Spirituality Series (London: Darton, Longman 
and Todd, 2005), 186-189. (The limitations of theological dialogues for enhancing Christian unity will be noted in 
chapter seven of this dissertation.) 


ii 2007, there were nearly 37,000 Mennonite Brethren members in Canada. The Mennonite Brethren 
Church around the World: Celebrating 150 Years (Winnipeg: Pandora, 2010), 376-377. 


'! John A. Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren Church: Pilgrims and Pioneers, ed. Abe J. Klassen 
(Fresno: The Board of Christian Literature of the General Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches, 1975), 366- 
367; John B. (J.B.) Toews, Pilgrimage of Faith: The Mennonite Brethren Church 1860-1990 (Winnipeg: Kindred 
Press, 1993), 128. 


tradition. During the decades prior to the Russian Revolution, Mennonite Brethren were further shaped by 
their participation in the Blankenburg conferences in Germany—especially the conferences’ emphases on 
dispensationalism, and on fellowship with all true believers regardless of denomination.'* In the 1870s a 
handful of Mennonite Brethren joined other Mennonites immigrating to the United States; from there, 
Mennonite Brethren began coming to Canada in the 1880s. Many more Mennonite Brethren immigrated 
to Canada in the 1920s and 1940s. In North America, Mennonite Brethren established denominational 
structures that served both Canadian and American congregations. In North America, Mennonite Brethren 
were further shaped by Christian fundamentalism.'* As these immigrants became acculturated within 
Canada, they increasingly participated with other Protestant evangelicals in education, evangelism, 
mission, and inter-denominational organizations.'* During the last half of the twentieth century, 
Pentecostal and Charismatic teachings became influential among Canadian Mennonite Brethren, as 
among other evangelicals.'* Recently, in pursuit of encountering God in full and transformative ways, 
some Mennonite Brethren looked to other Christian groups for inspiration and assistance; this pursuit 
paralleled the spirituality explorations of Protestant evangelicals. This dissertation therefore builds on the 
longstanding Mennonite Brethren trajectory of learning from other Christians—albeit primarily from 
evangelicals, with whom Canadian Mennonite Brethren identify closely.'® 

Furthermore, this dissertation extends the contributions of the few other scholarly historical 


works that examine Mennonite Brethren spirituality. Peter. M. Friesen, whose prominent and extensive 





'? John B. Toews, "Russian Mennonites and Allianz," Journal of Mennonite Studies 14, (1996): 50,60. 


'° John B. (J.B.) Toews, "The Influence of Fundamentalism on Mennonite Brethren Theology," Direction 
10, no. 3 (1981): 22-23. 


'4 Guenther, “Living with the Virus," 229-233. 


'S James R. Coggins, Paul G. Hiebert, ed. Wonders and the Word: An Examination of Issues Raised by John 
Wimber and the Vineyard Movement (Winnipeg: Kindred Press, 1989), 11-12, 17; John Schmidt, "New Wine from 
the Vineyard," in Wonders and the Word: An Examination of Issues Raised by John Wimber and the Vineyard 
Movement, ed. James R Coggins and Paul G. Hiebert (Winnipeg: Kindred Press, 1989), 79. 


'° For an analysis of the causes and results of Mennonite Brethren being embedded within Protestant 
evangelicalism, cf. Bruce L. Guenther, "From Isolation and Ethnic Homogeneity to Acculturation and Multi- 
Cultural Diversity: The Mennonite Brethren and Canadian Culture," Direction 39, no. 2 (2010): 149. Guenther notes 
that some observers view Mennonite Brethren as “virtually indistinguishable from, and on the verge of being 
subsumed under, a generic kind of North American evangelicalism.” Guenther, “Living with the Virus," 230. 


history of the early Mennonite Brethren was first published in 1911, writes almost nothing about the 
“inner story” or spirituality of the early Mennonite Brethren, focusing rather on personalities and events. '” 
Sixty years later, John A. Toews seeks to show the providential working of God in a uniquely focused 
way by telling the “inner spiritual history [of the Mennonite Brethren] in large measure through the 


18 19 : ‘ : 
»” More recently, J. B. Toews * seems to avoid experiential elements of 


institutions they have created.... 
spirituality by arguing throughout his book that the Mennonite Brethren were grounded in Scripture and 
in sixteenth century Anabaptism more than in the Pietist and Baptist movements of nineteenth-century 
Russia.”” 

Two historians have given their attention specifically to early Mennonite Brethren spirituality. 
John B. Toews has written extensively about Mennonite Brethren in Russia. He offers detailed 
descriptions and careful analyses of their spiritual life, based on his extensive research into primary 
documents. Toews prefers, however, to speak about Mennonite Brethren piety instead of spirituality 
because they displayed 

little preoccupation with the mystical or a striving for self-enhancing religious states. The 

essence of their pilgrimage had more to do with a style of piety than a state of spirituality. 


It was not concerned with a life-long striving for divine-human union nor the cultivation 
of private states of religious ecstasy.”! 





'7 John B. Toews, "The Early Mennonite Brethren and Conversion," Journal of Mennonite Studies 11, 
(1993): 76. Cf. Peter. M. Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood in Russia (1789-1910), trans., J. B. Toews, Abraham 
Friesen, Peter J. Klassen, Harry Loewen, 2nd ed. (Fresno: Board of Christian Literature General Conference of 
Mennonite Brethren Churches, 1980). 


'S Abe J. Klassen, introduction to Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren, viii. Italics added for 
emphasis. 


' In order to differentiate in this dissertation between the late John B. Toews (1906-1998) and John B. 
Toews who is presently professor emeritus of both Regent College and the University of Calgary, the former is 
referred to as ‘John B. Toews (J.B.)’ or ‘J. B. Toews’ because many people simply called him “J.B.,” and the latter 
as John B. Toews. 


wr Toews, Pilgrimage of Faith, 13-14, 17, 127, 180-181, 200, 325. In spite of downplaying the 
experiential dimensions of Mennonite Brethren spirituality, Toews elsewhere states that Mennonite Brethren are an 
“existential” rather than “creedal” expression of Christianity. Toews, "The Influence," 23. 


*! John B. Toews, "Patterns of Piety among the Early Brethren (1860-1900)," Journal of Mennonite Studies 
12, (1994): 138. 


Another historian, Gerry Ediger, offers a “first step” towards “[sketching] an outline of early Mennonite 
Brethren spirituality that can begin to orient contemporary Mennonite Brethren believers in their process 
of appropriation and in their enlarging self-understanding as they explore the wider historic and 
contemporary array of Christian spiritual commitments and practices.””” Ediger’s analysis brings him to 
conclude that this spirituality was “evangelical, ascetic, and, if not sacramental, then ordinantial”—as 
well as activist (albeit in evangelistic missions rather than in engagement with social concerns).”> Because 
of this dearth of research about the spirituality of Mennonite Brethren in Canada, this dissertation intends 
to offer a perspective that has been incompletely addressed. 

The third context is my own motivation to assess the ways in which Mennonite Brethren have 
engaged practices that are new and unfamiliar. Every Christian tradition and denomination has particular 
insights and blind spots in their life with God. Mennonite Brethren are no exception. As already pointed 
out, some people in Mennonite Brethren circles have recently been adopting practices from Catholic and 
other related sources—an approach that would not have been thinkable a few generations ago, and is still 
unthinkable to some Mennonite Brethren. I am therefore interested in exploring what has prompted this 
development. What has been present and absent in Mennonite Brethren believers’ relationship with God? 
What kind of spiritual thirst may be prompting these new engagements? How can the ungracious 
narrowness that has sometimes characterized Mennonite Brethren be overcome? How might Protestant 
evangelicals like the Mennonite Brethren learn to pray with Christians from whom evangelicals have long 
been estranged? Questions like these have shaped my own explorations in this dissertation. 

Growing out of these three contexts, the aim of this dissertation is to show in what ways Canadian 
Mennonite Brethren spirituality can be enriched when Mennonite Brethren draw on resources from other 
Christian traditions. The particular thesis to be developed is that Mennonite Brethren in Canada report 


recognizing and encountering God in all of life when they employ three practices that come from 





°° Gerald C Ediger, "A Sketch of Early Mennonite Brethren Spirituality," Direction 34, no. 1 (2005): 16. 
* Tbid., 25-26. 


unexpected sources: namely, spiritual direction from the Ignatian tradition, /ectio divina from the 
Benedictine tradition, and singing—together with a reconciling life—from the Taizé Christian 
Community. The dissertation will pursue its aim by providing critical descriptions of Mennonite Brethren 
experiences of conversion, Scripture reading, and corporate singing, followed by detailed treatments of 
the traditions from which spiritual direction, /ectio divina, and Taizé singing emerged. Historically 
structured descriptions of the three Mennonite Brethren spiritual experiences and practices will be 
provided—along with their associated theological convictions—in recognition that all these do not exist 
alone but are entwined. The founding and contemporary expressions of the three outside traditions will be 
explored in detail—including their theological emphases. Because these new practices come from sources 
not typically engaged by Mennonite Brethren, the dissertation will identify points of both compatibility 
and dissonance between the various traditions and practices, in order to establish on what grounds 
Mennonite Brethren could be expected to appropriate with integrity practices from these traditions.”* By 
means of this research, this dissertation will endeavour to identify the particular contributions that 
spiritual direction, /ectio divina, and Taizé can offer to the life of Mennonite Brethren. 

To further these aims, the following terms bear clarification: evangelical Anabaptist, 
contemplative, and spirituality. Mennonite Brethren have described themselves as evangelical Anabaptists 
(and sometimes as Anabaptist evangelicals) since at least 1971.°° On the one hand, Mennonite Brethren 
share the four qualities that historian David Bebbington sets forward as the particular marks of 
evangelicalism: conversionism, activism, biblicism, and crucicentrism.”° On the other hand, because 


Mennonite Brethren emerged from within the Anabaptist-Mennonite family tree, they hold to these 





** Even though the Taizé Community is not a historical source in the way that the Ignatian and Benedictine 
traditions are, its inclusion alongside the other two is appropriate because all three have usually been considered 
foreign to the Mennonite Brethren, and because of Taizé’s close links to traditions that Mennonite Brethren would 
consider foreign. 


°° Karla Braun, "Mega List of Evangelical Anabaptist_ in MB Herald (Unpublished Research)," (2011). 


°° For a fuller explication of these terms, cf. Bebbington, Evangelicalism in Modern, 2-3; David W. 
Bebbington, "Evangelical Christianity and the Enlightenment," Crux XXV, no. 4 (1989): 29-30; David W. 
Bebbington, "Evangelical Christianity and Modernism," Crux XXVI, no. 2 (1990): 8. 


evangelical marks in distinctively Anabaptist ways: conversion necessarily results in discipleship; 
reconciliation characterizes Christian ministry activities; the Bible is interpreted according the person of 
Jesus Christ and by the Holy Spirit’s guidance; Christ’s life, teachings, and resurrection—not only his 
crucifixion—are all essential to salvation; and all these characteristics are grounded in the life of the 
church.”’ It is this amalgam of evangelical and Anabaptist emphases that generally characterizes 
Mennonite Brethren. 

Although the word ‘contemplative’ occurs throughout this dissertation, the word is used in 
several different ways. According to the present Catholic catechism, contemplation has a relatively 
narrow meaning as intense, focused mental prayer, in which one silently and lovingly fixes one’s 
attention by faith on the Lord Jesus in order to be united in communion with him.”* Catholics and others 
also use the word more broadly. Among Catholics, ‘contemplative’ can describe the means by which a 
person becomes aware of God’s ever-present presence—thereby leading people into unity, purity, and 
godly activity.” Among Mennonite Brethren proponents and critics of spiritual direction, /ectio divina, 
and Taizé singing, ‘contemplative’ is more often used in this broader sense; all three practices are 
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frequently considered labelled “contemplative.” Yet, although there are indeed contemplative elements 


to the practices being newly adopted by Mennonite Brethren, it is neither helpful nor accurate to consider 





°7 Cf. John H. Redekop, "Anabaptism: The Basic Beliefs," (Winnipeg: Canadian Mennonite Brethren 
Board of Faith and Life, 1993); Harold Jantz, "Mennonite Brethren: Tell Me About Them," (Winnipeg: Canadian 
Mennonite Brethren Board of Faith and Life, 2000); Doug Heidebrecht, "Centred on Jesus: Mennonite Brethren 
Core Convictions," Mennonite Brethren Herald, January 2010, 16-17; Andrew Dyck, "The MB Genome Project: 
Exploring the Evangelical Anabaptist Helix," Mennonite Brethren Herald, February 2012, 13-14; Toews, "The 
Influence," 23-29. 


°8 Catechism of the Catholic Church (New York: Doubleday, 1994), 2709-2719, 2724. 


°° Cf. William H. Shannon, "Contemplation, Contemplative Prayer," in The New Dictionary of Catholic 
Spirituality, ed. Michael Downey (Collegeville: The Liturgical Press, 1993), 209. 


*° The following two examples represent a proponent and a critic who use ‘contemplative’ with its broader 
meaning: Ediger, "A Sketch," 15; Bonnie, "Archive of Mennonite Brethren Contemplative Spirituality", 2012, 
http://mbcontemplativearchive.blogspot.ca (accessed December 19 2015). Interestingly, websites such as this use a 
broad definition of contemplative when gathering materials to be critiqued, yet subsequently attribute to these 
materials a narrow non-Christian definition of ‘contemplative’—a definition that differs from Catholic definitions. 
Cf. "Contemplative Spirituality Comes to Modern Day Christianity", Lighthouse Trails Research Project, 
http://www. lighthousetrailsresearch.com/contemplativespirituality.htm (accessed March 11 2016). 
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these practices and their sources as being only or primarily contemplative. This is because these three 
practices are not exclusively Catholic (as the narrow definition implies); they are about much more than 
prayer; and they emerge from traditions that include activist or mission-oriented impulses.*' At the same 
time, it is correct that these three practices may contribute to a reflective, slower-paced, more attentive 
(i.e. contemplative) way of living with God.” In light of these considerations, I will avoid lumping 
together the three practices and their originating traditions under the word ‘contemplative.’ Instead, the 
particular meaning of this word will depend on its usage in particular contexts. 

Although spirituality is emphasized and valued by many people, its meaning and usage vary 
widely in present usage and throughout church history. Theologian and historian Bernard McGinn, for 
instance, believes that there is “no fully adequate definition” of spirituality, and therefore seeks to 
integrate the many current definitions in a way that includes lived experience, Christian beliefs, human 
activity, and divine revelation.** Over the two millennia of church history, Christians’ use of the word 
‘spirituality’ has moved from referring to being filled with the Holy Spirit, to non-corporeality, to the 
clerical estate, to a personal affective relationship with God, to enthusiastic and quietistic movements, to 
extraordinary experiences of God, and most recently to the comprehensiveness of Christian living, with 


: ee 6 < : 34 3 3 
an emphasis “on religious consciousness and the experiential.””” Because of this emphasis on the breadth 





*! Note, for instance, that spiritual direction is prominent in the Orthodox tradition, and that Taizé was 
founded by a Protestant. 


*° Tn my own teaching, I seek to combine the narrow and broad definitions by using the word 
“contemplative” to describe traditions and practices that encourage loving awareness of God and attentiveness to 
God. 


° Bernard McGinn, "The Letter and the Spirit: Spirituality as an Academic Discipline," The Cresset Ivi, no. 
7b (1993): 18. McGinn identifies thirty-five different recent definitions of spirituality, categorizing them as being 
anthropological, theological, or historical-contextual. Ibid., 15-18. Mennonite scholar David Augsburger identifies 
three similar perspectives on spirituality, based on whether a particular spirituality focuses on the human self, on the 
human-Divine encounter, or on the intersection between self, God, and neighbour. David Augsburger, Dissident 
Discipleship: A Spirituality of Self-Surrender, Love of God, and Love of Neighbor (Grand Rapids: Brazos, 2006), 
11-13. 


** Gordon D. Fee, God's Empowering Presence: The Holy Spirit in the Letters of Paul (Peabody: 
Hendrickson, 1994), 29, 198-199; Sandra M. Schneiders, "Spirituality in the Academy," in Exploring Christian 
Spirituality: An Ecumenical Reader, ed. Kenneth J. Collins (Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 2000), 252; Philip 
Sheldrake, "What Is Spirituality?," in Exploring Christian Spirituality: An Ecumenical Reader, ed. Kenneth J. 
Collins (Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 2000), 25. 
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of experienced Christian life, Christian spirituality is more of a methodology than a definition. Spirituality 
is more like an inductive attentiveness to life than a set of conclusions used deductively to analyze life. 
According to Philip Sheldrake and Sandra Schneiders, who are scholars of spirituality, four main features 
characterize contemporary understandings of Christian spirituality and of the study of Christian 
spirituality.*° One, Christian spirituality extends beyond any one Christian tradition. Two, the study of 
Christian spirituality is essentially interdisciplinary because of its focus on human experience. Three, 
Christian spirituality is best studied in a descriptive-critical way that examines broadly the ways humans 
grow in their relationship with God. Four, Christian spirituality encompasses all of human life and 
experience. Christian spirituality therefore includes 

not merely the techniques of prayer but, more broadly, a conscious relationship with God, 

in Jesus Christ, through the indwelling of the Spirit and in the context of the community 

of believers. Spirituality is, therefore, concerned with the conjunction of theology, prayer 

and practical Christianity.*° 
The methodology of this dissertation is shaped by this twentieth-century return to a view of Christian 
spirituality that focuses on human life lived by the Spirit, and that holds together both the specificity and 
diversity of spiritual experience. 

Before describing the methodology for this research, however, it is important to lay out three sets 
of limitations to this research, thereby indicating lines of inquiry that will not be pursued. One set of 
limitations clarifies which Mennonite Brethren are being described. This research will focus on present- 
day English-speaking Mennonite Brethren in Canada, and on those Russian and American Mennonite 
Brethren who influenced the history of Canadian Mennonite Brethren. Mennonite Brethren of other 


backgrounds, and Mennonite Brethren who live in other parts of the world are beyond the scope of this 


research.” To provide a degree of historical distance, the time frame for examining the developments of 





- Sheldrake, “What Is Spirituality?," 37, 50; Schneiders, “Spirituality in the Academy," 260-261. 
°° Sheldrake, “What Is Spirituality?" 40. 


*7 Although English-speaking Mennonite Brethren come from a range of ethnic and cultural backgrounds, 
many still have a German-speaking European heritage that is sometimes named Dutch-German-Russian or DGR. 
Furthermore, Mennonite Brethren within Canada worship in more than twenty languages, including Chinese and 
French. Dueck, ed. The Mennonite Brethren Church Around, 70. Globally, there are twenty-one national 
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conversion, Scripture reading, and singing among Mennonite Brethren is limited to the years 1860 
through 2002. This marks a period from the Mennonite Brethren secession in Russia until the dissolution 
of the binational conference of Canadian and American Mennonite Brethren (i.e. the General Conference 
of Mennonite Brethren Churches) into two national conferences.** In addition, this research will be 
limited to a study of the development of Mennonite Brethren practices and experiences associated with 
conversion, reading Scripture, and singing, because these have been persistently associated with 
encountering God during the decades in consideration. Other practices and experiences that will not be 
studied in detail include communion, calling individuals to pastoral and missionary ministries, prayer, and 
evangelism. 

A second set of limitations concerns the study of practices from traditions that have been largely 
unfamiliar to Mennonite Brethren. Spiritual direction, /ectio divina, and Taizé singing will be studied 
because it is primarily these three practices that have recently been taught and adopted in Mennonite 
Brethren contexts.*” Practices such as centering prayer, pilgrimages, and labyrinths will therefore not be 
examined. In addition, it is the founding sources and contemporary expressions of the first two practices 
that will be studied, rather than their historical developments, because Mennonite Brethren have not 
generally engaged with those intervening developments.”° 

Third, in light of Christian spirituality’s focus on human experience, it is important to clarify the 
relationship between the study of spirituality and the study of theology. Walter H. Principe, a scholar of 


Christian spirituality, states that there is a risk of making judgements about authentic Christian spirituality 





conferences of Mennonite Brethren in nineteen countries around the world, representing approximately 450,000 
believers. "International Community of Mennonite Brethren: An Introduction", 2010, http://icomb.org/aboutus® 
(accessed August 6 2015). 


*§ Mennonite Brethren have long named their regional denominational groupings “conferences.” In Canada, 
Mennonite Brethren conferences have been organized provincially, nationally, and bi-nationally. 


»’ These practices will not, however, be presented as stand-alone activities. Instead, the values, practices, 
and communities of these practices will also be studied because—as will become evident—Mennonite Brethren 
engaged this larger amalgam, not merely the three practices alone. 


*° Because the Taizé Christian Community has a very brief history—less than one century—this 
dissertation does not attempt to differentiate Taizé’s founding and current expressions from its ongoing 
developments. 
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on the bases of description and interpretation rather on the more substantial bases of theology and, by 
implication, divine revelation.*’ With Principe’s concern in mind, this dissertation seeks to make a 
necessary contribution to Christian theology in the way that theologian Ivana Noble describes. 

Theology originates in experience. ...It is an experience of encounter with God, and an 

experience of the believing community that, with all available help, strives to hold 

together orthodoxy (the correct way of belief) and orthopraxis (the correct way of life). 

Theology reflects on that experience, and on the tradition that the experience both 

initiates and continually challenges. Furthermore, this reflection is critical. It means that 

theology not only collects data about the experiences but also examines the patterns of 

norms implicit in the experiences and measures them against its own accumulated 

principles.” 

According to Noble, a careful study of Christians’ experiences offers the prospect of measuring what is 
learned from these experiences according to theology’s own standards. This dissertation in Christian 
spirituality therefore examines experience in order to contribute in an essential way to the ongoing 
theological work that extends beyond the focus of this particular dissertation. With these three sets of 
limitations in view, an appropriate methodology can be provided that will allow this dissertation to pursue 
its aim of investigating the effects on Canadian Mennonite Brethren spiritual life through an organic 
appropriation of spiritual direction, /ectio divina, and Taizé’s singing and life of hospitality. 

This dissertation’s methodology therefore focuses on the experiences of Christians—Mennonite 
Brethren, Ignatian, Benedictine, and Taizé Christians—in a way that is experientially grounded, 
descriptive, critical, and synthetic. As spirituality scholar Evan Howard writes, “the academic field of 
spirituality...reflects systematically on lived experience of Christ and the formulations surrounding that 
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experience.””” This emphasis on experience echoes the Latin phrase /ex orandi, lex credendi (the law of 





“' Walter H. Principe, "Christian Spirituality," in The New Dictionary of Catholic Spirituality, ed. Michael 
Downey (Collegeville: The Liturgical Press, 1993), 937. 


” Tvana Noble, Tracking God: An Ecumenical Fundamental Theology (Eugene: Wipf & Stock, 2010), 5. 


*® Howard, The Brazos Introduction, 13. Italics added for emphasis. Similarly, Paul van Geest points out 
that “following on phenomenology, developed at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
centuries...it was and still is assumed in philosophy and theology that the unique experience of the experiencing 
subject already is a source of knowledge as such.” Paul van Geest, "Studying the Mystagogy of the Fathers: An 
Introduction," in Seeing through the Eyes of Faith: The Mystagogy of the Church Fahers, ed. Paul van Geest 
(Leuven-Dudley: Peeters, 2015), 16. 
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prayer is the law of faith), which suggests that what people pray is what they believe.“* Schneiders gives 
more detail by outlining four features of a methodology that studies spirituality. One, this methodology’s 
object of study is individuals, whether individual “texts, persons, particular spiritual traditions such as 
Benedictinism, elements of spiritual experience such as discernment, interrelations of factors in particular 
situations such as the mutual relation of prayer and social commitment, concrete processes such as 
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spiritual direction, etc.””” Two, the methodology’s style is necessarily participative, because “spirituality 


deals with material that often cannot be understood except through analogy with personal experience.”*° 
Three, spirituality research has a three-dimensional procedure that consists of description, critical analysis 
leading to explanation and evaluation, and synthesis for constructive appropriation—in other words, a 
hermeneutical process.*’ Four, the objectives of this methodology can include producing knowledge, 
assisting the spiritual life of the researcher, and nourishing the spiritual lives of others.** In keeping with 
such a methodology, this dissertation is therefore neither history (although historical resources will be 
used) nor systematic theology (although theological implications will be included). Also, this research is 


neither philology nor a history of ideas (Ideegeschichte), for the focus will be on experiences and 


practices—both historical and current—and on texts and contexts rather than on words or philosophies.” 





“ Catechism, 1124. The phrases fides qua creditur and fides quae creditur convey a similar priority on 
experience: the faith (e.g. trust and obedience) by which people believe precedes the faith (i.e. content) that they 
believe. 


*’ Schneiders, “Spirituality in the Academy," 262. 
*° Thid. 
47 Wb: 
Ibid., 261, 263. 
“8 Tbid., 262, 263. 


* Many works exemplifying historiographic research will be referenced throughout this dissertation. One 
historian not mentioned is James Urry, who avoids religious triumphalism by bringing the insights of social 
anthropology to his published studies of Mennonites. His examination of socio-economic, political, and migration 
realities, for instance, suggests that the first Mennonite Brethren secessionists were relatively recent migrants to 
Russia, were landless but not poor, and lived somewhat on the margins of Mennonite life in the Molotschna and 
Chortitza colonies. James Urry, "The Social Background to the Emergence of the Mennonite Brethren in Nineteenth 
Century Russia," Journal of Mennonite Studies 6, (1988): 24, 26. Among the various efforts at writing an explicitly 
systematic account of the often implicit theology of Anabaptists and Mennonites, a recent and theologically 
moderate example is Thomas N. Finger, A Contemporary Anabaptist Theology: Biblical, Historical, Constructive 
(Downers Grove: IVP Academic, 2004). 


°° For examples of research that focuses primarily on the texts and developing ideas of early Mennonites, 
cf. Karl Koop, Anabaptist-Mennonite Confessions of Faith: The Development of a Tradition (Kitchener: Pandora 
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Instead, the interdisciplinary methodology for this dissertation will be a comparative inter-textual analysis 
based on a close reading of founding texts, histories, personal accounts, and didactic materials.°' In short, 
therefore, this dissertation will pay careful attention to Christians’ experiences based on a close reading of 
texts about those experiences. This approach is intended first to provide thorough, well-grounded 
descriptions; then to critically examine and carefully analyze those descriptions; and only afterwards to 
propose constructive directions for organic engagement with practices. 

This research methodology draws heavily on historical resources as it studies expressions of 
Christian spirituality. In several chapters, this dissertation will provide a critical historical survey of 
Mennonite Brethren history through the lens of spirituality. As indicated above, this is one of the unique 
contributions of this dissertation. Primary and secondary sources will be used for this purpose.” In 
keeping with the methodology appropriate to the study of Christian spirituality, the experiences of 
Mennonite Brethren will be presented using the vocabulary and explanations of Mennonite Brethren 
themselves, rather than with other vocabulary or theological grids imposed onto those experiences. Other 
chapters in this dissertation will draw on the work of historians to highlight not simply three practices, but 
the experiences of spiritual life that characterized the early Ignatian and Benedictine traditions, and the 
founding and development of the Taizé community. In these ways, the discipline of history will play a 


vital role throughout this dissertation.** 





Press, 2004); Karl Koop, Confessions of Faith in the Anabaptist Tradition: 1527-1660, ed. John Rempel, Classics of 
the Radical Reformation (Kitchener: Pandora Press, 2006). 


*! This accords well with van Geest’s portrayal of the study of spirituality as multi-disciplinary, rather than 
employing exclusively rhetorical, philological, historical, or theological approaches. Van Geest, “Studying the 
Mystagogy," 17. An explanation by religious studies professor Denis Janz illuminates the methodology of this 
dissertation. In his introduction to several Christian catechisms, Janz points out that they reveal not only what the 
theological elites considered to be basic and essential from their speculations, but also what was present in the 
religious consciousness of the laity. Denis Janz, Three Reformation Catechisms: Catholic, Anabaptist, Lutheran, 
Texts and Studies in Religion, vol. 13 (New York: Edwin Mellen Press, 1985), 3-5. In a similar way, this 
dissertation’s examination of texts and accounts is designed to identify the multi-faceted spiritual life of Christians 
from different traditions. 


°° Because the written material about Mennonite Brethren interactions with new and unfamiliar Christian 
sources is relatively limited—a consequence of the interactions being quite recent—these materials will be 
augmented by personal correspondence and conversations with Mennonite Brethren leaders across Canada. 


** It is important to recognize that Christian traditions and communities—however sectarian—eventually 
undergo changes for better and worse, and are influenced by other Christian traditions and communities. These are, 
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Also in keeping with this methodology, I will present this dissertation as an engaged participant- 
observer. I have been part of the Mennonite Brethren church all my life (I received baptism while a 
teenager), and have served as a Mennonite Brethren pastor and then seminary professor since 1996. I have 
participated with other Mennonite Brethren who use practices from Ignatian, Benedictine, and Taizé 
sources as described in this dissertation (e.g. the SoulStream training program for spiritual directors, 
Mennonite Brethren retreats, and Taizé services among Mennonite Brethren). In addition, while 
researching this dissertation I participated in retreats at an Ignatian retreat centre (a guided eight-day 
retreat at Loyola House, Ontario), at two Benedictine monasteries (a guided eight-day retreat at St. 
Benedict’s on the Red, Manitoba; and two days at Westminster Abbey, British Columbia) and at the Taizé 
Christian Community (seven days). This experiential way of researching is necessary first because it 
enables me to write with greater integrity in the field of Christian spirituality. I draw on the highlights and 
obstacles within my own experiences in order to keep my writing true to human experience instead of 
slipping into pre-determined categories or concepts. As well, I acknowledge that a neutral standpoint does 
not exist when studying spirituality. Second, my personal engagement in the various Christian 
communities should increase the accuracy of my study by helping me ask the best questions of the 
‘individuals’ I am studying, and by helping me identify what is actually present in Mennonite Brethren, 
Ignatian, Benedictine, and Taizé expressions of spirituality. The convictions of a community of faith often 
contribute added vividness and acuity to their founding documents, as well as insights that transcend the 
meanings of those written sources. Third, my engaged position is meant to offer depth to this research. 
Although I avoid drawing attention to my specific experiences, they enrich my language and descriptions, 


and ensure that I do not write about the various communities in an artificial way. Being a participant- 





after all, living traditions. For this reason, the use of historical sources within this dissertation is not intended to 
simplistically describe what once was, as if that past reality were an unblemished source that now can or ought to be 
reconstituted. Instead, historical sources are provided to better understand how they are continually being re- 
interpreted in ways that shape contemporary experiences and address contemporary concerns. 


* Paul van Geest, "Patristics among the Tulips: Interdisciplinarity as a Chance for Theology and 
Patristics," Gregorianum 91, no. 1 (2014): 88-89, 93. 
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observer is thus both necessary and advantageous to my research for this dissertation in Christian 
spirituality. 

Doing research as a participant-observer does include the potential pitfall of the researcher 
becoming engaged to the point of being uncritical—even ideological—about the subjects being studied.” 
While I acknowledge that this risk is real, it is my intention to mitigate the risk by drawing on the 
resources provided by critical scholarship, and by providing my own critical engagement with the topics 
of my research. This engagement will be enhanced by considering this dissertation as an engaged 
dialogue between various participants. By giving voice to the perspectives of the different traditions, to 
the participants of different eras who claim a common tradition, and to the plurality of voices from within 
a given tradition, I seek to provide critical engagement with divergent perspectives on Christian 
experience. In this way, my stance as a participant-observer should continue benefitting the dissertation. 

By employing a methodology appropriate to Christian spirituality, this dissertation will pursue its 
previously described and defined aims in seven chapters. They will be structured so as to provide 
dialogue within each of the traditions and sources being considered, as well as between the various 
traditions and sources. The first chapter will seek to ascertain why some contemporary Mennonite 
Brethren adopted three new practices from outside their own tradition. The next three chapters will 
investigate the historical Mennonite Brethren roots leading to the pursuit of those practices. The final 
three chapters will study the sources of those practices, and examine what happened when some 
Mennonite Brethren began to employ them. 

Chapter one will set the stage for the dissertation with an outline of the key elements of 
contemporary Mennonite Brethren spirituality. This will be done by examining Mennonite Brethren 
experiences, practices, and theological understandings of transformation by God, receiving the word of 
God, and praising and worshiping God during the last half of the twentieth century. This exploration will 


be used to identify the concerns and thus desires among many Mennonite Brethren that subsequently 





> Thid., 75-76, 93. 
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motivated some Mennonite Brethren to adopt three practices from outside their Anabaptist and Protestant 
evangelical contexts. 

The next three chapters will give further insight into these Mennonite Brethren motivations by 
tracing the historical developments of three key features of Mennonite Brethren life with God. Chapter 
two will examine the ways that conversion, the central component of that life, was present among 
Mennonite Brethren during the denomination’s first century. Chapter three’s focus will be the 
development of Scripture reading among those who had experienced conversion as they sought to live in 
obedience to God. Chapter four will provide a historical survey of singing among the first century of 
Mennonite Brethren, showing this practice’s links to conversion and reading Scripture. Each of these 
chapters will conclude by considering the connections between its facet of Mennonite Brethren 
spirituality and the three practices being adopted for the first time by some Mennonite Brethren. 

Out of this historical grounding, the final three chapters will introduce the traditions or sources 
underlying the three newly-adopted practices, and describe how Mennonite Brethren are engaging them. 
Chapter five will detail the Ignatian tradition underlying spiritual direction by drawing on Ignatius’ 
Spiritual Exercises, his biography, and a range of international contemporary expositors and teachers of 
that tradition. Spiritual direction and its Ignatian sources will be considered in light of conversion. The 
chapter will end with the ways some Mennonite Brethren have engaged this practice, as well as its 
tradition. In Chapter six, the Benedictine tradition associated with /ectio divina will be presented in a 
detailed way through the Rule of Benedict, and the recent writings of several Catholic and Protestant 
expositors of the Rule. Lectio and its Benedictine grounding will be considered in light of not only 
conversion but especially Scripture reading. The chapter will also highlight the ways that a wide range of 
Mennonite Brethren have adopted this practice and engaged elements of Benedictine life. Chapter seven 
will provide a critical account of the development of the Taizé Christian Community, whose songs and 
ways of singing have been used in a number of Mennonite Brethren settings. The various dimensions of 
Taizé’s life and teachings will be presented through a review of its history, and several of its recordings 


and writings. The latter will feature the published journals of Taizé’s founder, Brother Roger. This 
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chapter will highlight the life of Taizé in relation to its singing and reconciling values, and will present 
the ways that some Mennonite Brethren have employed Taizé singing as well as features of Taizé’s life of 
communion with God and people. In each of these chapters, affirmations and criticisms by Mennonite 
Brethren will be identified. I will thereby consider how these three practices and elements of the life 
associated with them can be organically appropriated, so that Mennonite Brethren can honour and live 
faithfully to their historical past—as the other three Christian traditions and communities do—while also 
remaining open to new possibilities for living with God. 

The dissertation will be concluded by identifying several ways in which the Ignatian and 
Benedictine traditions and the Taizé Community can offer contributions in response to the specific needs 
that many Canadian Mennonite Brethren have identified within their own denomination’s experiences of 
living with God. These contributions will be sought as a result of the dialogue that has been presented. It 
is my hope that by offering this dissertation’s study of Mennonite Brethren spirituality and of three 
Christian sources previously unfamiliar to Mennonite Brethren I will make a contribution to Mennonite 
Brethren and other Protestant evangelicals who are seeking to learn from such sources in order to live 


richly in the life of Christ. 
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Chapter 1. Late Twentieth-Century Mennonite Brethren Spirituality: Issues and 
Questions 

As a Starting point to exploring the ways that a number of Mennonite Brethren in Canada have 
engaged with other Christian traditions, it is important to consider the nature of Mennonite Brethren 
spirituality. This chapter will therefore present key features of those experiences that Mennonite Brethren 
have described and discussed as being encounters with God. The focus will be on such accounts during 
the final decades of the twentieth century. The strengths and deficiencies that emerge in these accounts of 
spiritual life will then be evaluated. More specifically, three clusters of Mennonite Brethren experiences 
of life with God will be examined and evaluated: experiences associated with conversion, reading 
Scripture, and singing. 

Although these three clusters do not describe Mennonite Brethren spiritual life exhaustively, I 
have zeroed in on them for three reasons. First, they been prominent and have endured throughout the 
century and a half of Mennonite Brethren history. Second, they continue to be emphasized in the present. 
Third, Mennonite Brethren have consistently associated conversion, Scripture reading, and congregational 
singing with encountering God. These three clusters therefore provide a suitable vantage point for 
considering how these experiences have prompted experimentation with new practices. 

This chapter will focus on Mennonite Brethren life during the final decades of the twentieth 
century rather than during the twenty-first century so as to provide critical distance between that life and 
the observations made by this dissertation. The year 2002 provides an appropriate and convenient 
endpoint for this description of Mennonite Brethren life in the twentieth century because that was the year 
of the dissolution of the binational General Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches into distinct 
Canadian and United States Conferences of Mennonite Brethren Churches. 

The sources for describing Mennonite Brethren life will be multi-faceted. They will include 
academic research by and about Mennonite Brethren, books and pamphlets published by the 


denomination, and published first-person accounts. I have selected sources from these academic, 
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denominational, and grassroots perspectives based on a comprehensive review of writings by Mennonite 
Brethren. This was necessary so that the following descriptions of spiritual life would use the words and 
perspectives typical among Canadian Mennonite Brethren. From these varied sources three subsidiary 
questions will also be addressed. What emphases have characterized recent Mennonite Brethren 
experiences of life with God? What gaps have characterized those experiences? And how might those 
emphases and gaps be prompting Mennonite Brethren to adopt the three practices of spiritual direction, 


lectio divina, and Taizé singing? 


Transformation: Initial Requirement with Ongoing Effects 


As Mennonite Brethren approached the twenty-first century, they considered conversion—their 
word for transformation—to be at the centre of their identity as people who experienced life with God.' 
Three sets of publications during this time shed light on the particular details of conversion among 
Mennonite Brethren: a series of sociological studies, two books by influential leaders, and shorter 
denominational publications. The following review of these publications reveals several gifts and gaps 


within recent Mennonite Brethren experiences of life with God. 


Essential but Limited 

In 1972, Canadian Mennonite Brethren were included in an in-depth sociological survey of 
Canadian and American Mennonites: Church Membership Profile I. More Mennonite Brethren than 
members of the other four denominations reported having had an “initial conversion experience”. 


According to a subsequent analysis of this survey by missionary and sociologist Peter Hamm, that 





' When the Mennonite Brethren began, their German word for conversion was Bekehrung. 


* J. Howard Kauffman and Leland Harder, Anabaptists: Four Centuries Later—a Profile of Five Mennonite 
and Brethren in Christ Denominations (Scottdale: Herald Press, 1975), 87. Kauffman, a sociologist, and Harder, a 
practical theologian, surveyed 3591 members of five Mennonite and Brethren in Christ denominations in Canada 
and the United States. 
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experience functioned as a rite of passage that furnished personal identity.> Conversion was a requirement 
for the Mennonite Brethren boundary markers of baptism and voluntary church membership.’ 

According to Church Membership Profile I, For Mennonite Brethren expected conversion to 
result in changed behaviours, but the actual evidence for such changes was weakening. The behaviours of 
converted Mennonite Brethren were primarily individualistic: piety and personal morality were 
emphasized above social ethics. Compared to the other Mennonites, Mennonite Brethren scored highest 
in moral-personal conversion and devotionalism, and were second most restrictive in personal moral 
behaviours; they scored lowest, however, on ethical-social conversion and second lowest in social ethics.> 
Moreover, even the individualistic behaviours were weakening. Although Mennonite Brethren expected 
conversion to result in increased devotionalism and evangelism, devotionalism was declining, and 
witnessing was not being done aggressively.° 

Two follow-up studies confirmed the centrality of conversion and its expected resultant 
behaviours among Mennonite Brethren. A 1982 Membership Profile conducted by Mennonite Brethren 
indicated that these expectations continued to be at odds with the actual behaviours. Although conversion 
was affirmed as strongly as before, fewer Canadian Mennonite Brethren reported experiencing a 
conversion; and there were indications of declines in “authentic piety—conversion, Bible knowledge, 
evangelism, service,” in the normativity of Jesus for ethics, and in moral vigor; and this was coupled with 


“private and subjective Christian experience.”’ Similarly, in the 1989 Church Membership Profile II 





* Peter M. Hamm, Continuity and Change among Canadian Mennonite Brethren, ed. Hans Mol, Religion 
and Identity: Social-Scientific Studies in Religion, 3 (Waterloo: Wilfred Laurier University Press, 1987), 101. This 
is evidenced by the high frequency with conversion is mentioned in obituaries in the Mennonite Brethren Herald. 
Hamm’s analysis of Profile I’s data on Mennonite Brethren was first presented in his 1978 doctoral dissertation. 


* Thid., 68. 


° Kauffman and Harder, Anabaptists: Four Centuries, 302, 98, 125, 92, 149. Devotionalism referred to 
practices of private prayer, mealtime grace, private Bible study, feeling close to God, and asking God’s help in times 
of decisions. Moral behaviours included using alcohol, smoking, attending movies, sexual activities outside of 
heterosexual marriage, gambling, dancing, reckless driving and income tax evasion. Social ethics included pacifism, 
race relations, welfare attitudes, anti-communism, labour unions and capital punishment. 


° Hamm, Continuity, 189, 215, 234-235, 103. 


7 "Mennonite Brethren Church Membership Profile 1972-1982," Direction 14, no. 2 (1985): 23; John E. 
Toews, "Perspectives and Interpretations: Theological Reflections," Direction 14, no. 2 (1985): 61-63. 
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Mennonite Brethren scored highest among various Mennonites on measures of conversion and 
evangelism, but lowest on pacifism and social concerns.* Mennonite Brethren were displaying a growing 


disparity between their beliefs about conversion and their behaviours as converted people. 


Doorway to Discipleship 

At the same time that Mennonite Brethren were emphasizing conversion yet experiencing its 
outcomes in limited individualistic ways, Mennonite Brethren leaders were teaching that conversion 
should be marked by changed ways of living. According to the subtitle of a 1980 book written by seven 
Mennonite Brethren leaders, true conversion is meant to be a Doorway to Discipleship because “if 


conversion is real, it must be evident in a changed life.”” 


The authors address this message to North 
Americans, who embrace the words “born again” but omit “the concept that spiritual rebirth comes from a 
personal encounter with Jesus Christ as Lord;” and to evangelical Mennonite Brethren, who view 
conversion as a possession marked by a verbal declaration instead of as “a new relationship toward God 
and mankind [sic] as evidenced by changed attitudes, goals and lifestyle.”"” 

The authors seek to hold together two realities: learning to live as Jesus’ disciples is a process; 


and the initial experience of conversion takes place at a given point in time. Missiologist and historian 


Hans Kasdorf draws on Scripture to explain that although the process leading to one’s regeneration by 





* J. Howard Kauffman and Leo Driedger, The Mennonite Mosaic: Identity and Modernization (Scottdale: 
Herald Press, 1991), 218, 223. According to a subsequent analysis of Profile II by a Mennonite Brethren educator, 
Mennonite Brethren were also weak in their relationship to God (i.e. feeling close to God and receiving the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit). Ron Penner, "Adult Christian Education among Mennonite Brethren: An Analysis of the 
Kauffman-Driedger Study (1989)," Direction 22, no. 1 (1993): 13. 


” Henry J. Schmidt, "Conversion Means Radical Change," in Conversion: Doorway to Discipleship, ed. 
Henry J. Schmidt (Hillsboro: The Board of Christian Literature of the General Conference of Mennonite Brethren 
Churches, 1980), 2. Notably, five of the book’s six Mennonite Brethren authors had lived in Canada. 


' Tbid., 4, 6. This book was written at a time when Mennonite Brethren were utilizing and participating in 
the evangelistic efforts of Protestant evangelicals across North America—for example, Billy Graham and his 
evangelistic association, Campus Crusade for Christ (incl. its booklet The Four Spiritual Laws), and the Church 
Growth Movement (incl. leaders such as Donald McGavran and Peter Wagner). 
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God may be years long and marked by struggle, regeneration itself is a completed act of God.'' There, are 
however, two exceptions to this punctiliar perspective. Historian John A. Toews makes clear that 
repentance is a continuing reality throughout a believer’s Christian life, not only at the beginning of that 
life.'* John Regehr, a pastoral theologian, even says that conversion can be a series of turns—not just one 
major turn—and therefore can be partial and impermanent.'* Most of the writers, however, portray 
conversion as an initial event followed by a process of ongoing transformation.'* Missiologist Paul 
Hiebert, for instance, presents conversion in terms of centred sets rather than bounded sets. When viewed 
through a bounded-set lens, conversion is 

a single dramatic event—that of crossing the boundary between being a “non-Christian” 

and being a “Christian.” To do so a person must acquire the defining characteristics [of 

specific doctrines and changed behaviours]. This crossing of the boundary is a decision 

event. Once a person is a Christian he is 100 percent Christian. There is essentially (not 

required by the structure of the category) nothing more for him [sic] to acquire. He might 

grow spiritually, but this is not an essential part of what it means to be a Christian.’° 
By contrast, when conversion is more appropriately viewed through a centred-set lens, 

[a] Christian would be defined in terms of a center—in terms of who is God. A Christian 

has Christ as his God. The critical question is to whom does the person offer his worship 

and allegiance? This would be judged, in part, by the direction a person faces and moves. 


Christ is his center if he moves towards Christ—if he seeks to know and follow after 
Christ.'° 





'' Hans Kasdorf, "What the Bible Says About Conversion," in Conversion: Doorway to Discipleship, ed. 
Henry J. Schmidt (Hillsboro: The Board of Christian Literature of the General Conference of Mennonite Brethren 
Churches, 1980), 27. 


'? John A. Toews, "The Theology of Conversion," in Conversion: Doorway to Discipleship, ed. Henry J. 
Schmidt (Hillsboro: The Board of Christian Literature of the General Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches, 
1980), 33. 


'S John Regehr, "Conversion as Human Experience," in Conversion: Doorway to Discipleship, ed. Henry J. 
Schmidt (Hillsboro: The Board of Christian Literature of the General Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches, 
1980), 53. 


'4 Cf. Werner A. (Vern) Heidebrecht, "Conversion in the Church Context," in Conversion: Doorway to 
Discipleship, ed. Henry J. Schmidt (Hillsboro: The Board of Christian Literature of the General Conference of 
Mennonite Brethren Churches, 1980), 73; Paul G. Hiebert, "Conversion in Cross-Cultural Perspective," in 
Conversion: Doorway to Discipleship, ed. Henry J. Schmidt (Hillsboro: The Board of Christian Literature of the 
General Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches, 1980), 97. 


'S Hiebert, “Conversion in Cross-Cultural " 94. 


'© Thid., 96. 
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This view emphasizes journey and process, yet still includes the person’s transition from moving 
away from Christ to moving towards Christ. 

The changed life that follows conversion—or that characterizes lifelong conversion—is to 
encompass every dimension of a person’s life and experience, not just a person’s profession of faith or 
assent to dogmas."” Toews, for instance, shows that conversion affects the intellect, emotions, volition, 
moral change, and new relations with God and people.'* Such holistic transformation takes place in those 
individuals who “surrender”—that is, forego a self-orientation in order to orient their self to Christ by 
following him as Lord." 

Notably, however, this book downplays the affective dimension of conversion. Recalling that 
Mennonite Brethren once insisted on prescribed emotional experiences as evidence of true conversion, 
these writers insist that feelings of guilt or sorrow over wrongdoing, and of assurance, release, joy, and 
peace may be an important part of repentance and of passing from death to life; feelings, however, are not 
necessary signs of regeneration.” “A flow of tears is not necessarily a mark of genuine repentance. 
Emotional expression is usually determined by age and psychological differences.””! Schmidt, who calls 
on Mennonite Brethren to add social holiness to personal holiness, does not speak of joy, delight, 
friendship with God, or Jesus’ easy yoke. Instead, he downplays affective experiences because he 
believes that they fail to lead to holiness.” 

Although these writers downplay the affective dimension of a holistic transforming conversion, 
they do give significant attention to the human need to make a choice or commitment in order to 


experience conversion. Regehr, the most radical of the writers, remains convinced that conscious and 





7 Schmidt, “Conversion, Discipleship," 109. 

ig Toews, “The Theology," 33, 34, 37. 

'° Schmidt, “Conversion, Discipleship," 110-111. 
*° Kasdorf, “What the Bible," 23, 26. 

*! Toews, “The Theology," 33. 


*° Schmidt, “Conversion, Discipleship," 116. 
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deliberate commitment is inseparable from conversion. Yet commitment must be measured by obedience, 
not by the process of becoming a Christian.” 

Interspersed with these chapters are fourteen first-person accounts by women and men who 
experienced conversion leading to discipleship. Each writer tells how their life changed as a result of their 
conversion. Most describe their conversion in terms of a decision or commitment, or accepting Christ. 
Some identify the process of ongoing growth, and the work of living uprightly after conversion. These 
accounts differ in two respects from the book’s chapters. The testimonies more frequently describe 
conversion with words of the intellect such as insight, knowing, made sense, and grasped. Also, the few 
writers who use affective language for conversion (e.g. gaining hope, repenting with tears, being at peace 
with God, or feeling a burden removed) suggest that affective experience is an important part of 
conversion. 

Another Mennonite Brethren book about conversion provides two additional insights. In 
Christian Conversion in Context, Hans Kasdorf offers an especially thoroughgoing and systematic 
exploration of conversion.” In keeping with Schmidt’s book, Kasdorf emphasizes that conversion 
transforms the entirety of human life, inevitably leads to social change, and necessarily requires an initial 
point of decision and reconciliation when human faith meets God’s justification so that the person 
becomes “a new creature, a child of God.””° Kasdorf’s first unique emphasis among Mennonite Brethren 
writings of his time is God’s role in conversion; God originates and initiates conversion by calling and 
appealing to people to be saved.” Kasdorf’s second contribution is to validate various felt experiences of 


conversion, without prescribing any one affective experience as normative. Recognizing “that Christian 





°° Regehr, “Conversion as Human," 51. 


** Kasdorf draws on Scripture and theology social sciences (including psychology), missiology, and 
ethnoreligious studies. 


°5 Hans Kasdorf, Christian Conversion in Context (Scottdale: Herald Press, 1980), 23, 25, 501, 79-80. With 
respect to conversion’s social implications, Kasdorf repeatedly states that those who have been converted will be 
witnesses who lead others to become converts. Cf. Ibid., 179. 


*6 Thid., 57. 
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conversion does not follow a stereotyped pattern but may take a variety of forms both personal and 
multipersonal,” Kasdorf accepts that conversion may be experienced as one crisis, as many crises, or as a 
long ongoing gradual process.”’ There may, for instance, be significantly different experiences of 
conversion between first-generation compared to later-generation converts. First generation believers 
generally have a more dramatic subjective experience as they radically change their way of living. Their 
descendants, however, need a greater emphasis on nurture and gradual experience so that they don’t feel 
compelled to have a dramatic experience, or even to live like pagans in order to have a legitimate 
conversion.”* Because conversion is initiated by God, it is not surprising that Christian conversion also 


touches human emotions, however, variable that experience might be. 


Ongoing Transformation 


The portrayal of Mennonite Brethren conversion presented by the sociological profiles and 
various teachers was borne out in the experiences of Mennonite Brethren, as seen in teaching pamphlets 
used by the churches, in the 1999 Mennonite Brethren Confession of Faith, and in testimonies published 
in the Mennonite Brethren Herald.” 

Several of the Mennonite Brethren Faith and Life Pamphlets, used in churches across Canada, 
describe conversion. Conversion’s defining ingredient is the conscious decision to make a personal 
commitment to be loyal to God above all else; this turning from self to God is named repentance, and 


corresponds to confessing Jesus as Lord.*” This decision requires a faith that consists of a relational trust 





°7 Thid., 14, 79-80. 
°8 Thid., 157-158, 160. 


* The Mennonite Brethren Herald, which began publication in 1962, is the denominational journal of the 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren Conference, and is offered free of charge to all members of Canadian Mennonite 
Brethren churches. It includes articles and letters representing a range of voices and perspectives (including pastors 
and lay people—it is not simply a mouthpiece for denominational leaders). I is thus a suitable barometer of trends 
and issues among Canadian Mennonite Brethren. 


°° Raymond O. Bystrom, "Baptism and Church Membership: A Converted and Baptized People," 
(Winnipeg: Canadian Mennonite Brethren Board of Faith and Life, 2000); Jantz, “Mennonite Brethren Tell Me."; 
Gordon Nickel, "Christian Witness in a World of Many Faiths," (Winnipeg: Canadian Mennonite Brethren Board of 
Faith and Life, 2002); Redekop, “Anabaptism: Basic." 
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in God, not only cognitive belief about God.*' Although conversion may happen suddenly or gradually, 
sudden “traumatic” conversions are downplayed.” True conversion begins a process of learning to 
lovingly serve God and others.** Those who are converted join the body of believers through baptism and 
church membership.’ One pamphlet states that feelings of inner peace characterize the conversion 
experience.” 

Mennonite Brethren were now being taught that conversion is a lifelong process. The pamphlet 
Description of a Discipled Person, later revised as Description of a Growing Disciple, emphasizes being 
transformed by God for a way of life in which people’s “knowledge, character and commitment” go 
beyond their initial commitment to Christ.*° After describing five features of the converted life, the 
pamphlet emphasizes the ongoing process of conversion by describing Jesus’ disciples as “journey 
conscious.”*’ They “[know] that discipleship is a lifelong journey of increasing responsiveness to God, 
embracing the perspective that we are on a path toward maturity, that having a relationship with Jesus is 


‘ 8 
our greatest treasure, and that heaven is our real home.” 





*! Bystrom, “Baptism.” 
*° Tbid.; Redekop, “Anabaptism: Basic." 


sty Bystrom, “Baptism."; Jantz, “Mennonite Brethren Tell Me."; Nickel, “Christian Witness."; Redekop, 
“Anabaptism: Basic." 


** Nickel, “Christian Witness."; Redekop, “Anabaptism: Basic." 
3 Jantz, “Mennonite Brethren Tell Me." 
© David Wiebe, "Description of a Discipled Person #1," CEM Ideabank, September 1999, 7. 


°7 "DDP: Description of a Discipled Person," (Winnipeg: Christian Education Ministries, Mennonite 
Brethren Conference, 1996). The first five features are as follows: captivated by and committed to Jesus, thriving 
and thirsting in relationship with God, bonded to and building up the community of faith, inviting and influencing 
others toward Christ, and discerning and disarming the powers in the world. "Description of a Growing Disciple", 
Canadian Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches, 2004, 
http://www.mbconf.ca/home/products_and_services/resources/tools_for_the_local_church/description_of_a_growin 
g_ disciple/ (accessed November 24 2009). 


*8 “Description”. Remarkably, denominational resources designed for ministries to children also taught a 
lifestyle of ongoing conversion, especially among children who grew up in Christian homes. Life Steps: Developing 
Spiritually Nourished Children; Plan Outline (Winnipeg: Chrisitan Education Ministries, 1996), 4. Writers also 
wrote about an affiliative type of conversion. Cf. David Wiebe, "Toward a Theology of Children," Direction 22, no. 
1 (1993). For more denominational resources fostering lifelong journey consciousness among children aged seven to 
eleven cf. Lorraine M. Dick, First Steps for Kids: Lessons to Help Children Grow More as Christians; Teacher's 
Guide (Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 1995), 4. Cf. also Lorraine M. Dick, First Steps for Kids: Lessons to Help 
Children Grow More as Christians; Student Guide (Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 1995). 
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Compared to previous Confessions, the 1999 Mennonite Brethren Confession of Faith 
corresponds to these shifts in understanding conversion. It gives increased attention to God’s role in 
conversion and decreased attention to people’s role.*” Additionally, as in previous Confessions, this 
Confession devotes significant attention (eleven of eighteen articles) to the changed life lived by the 
converted. Appropriately, they are frequently described as ‘disciples.’ The affective dimension of 
conversion receives slightly more attention than in previous Confessions: those who receive conversion 
are given assurance from God and experience joy.*° The ongoing process of conversion is implied by the 
statement that the new life of discipleship is lived by those “whom God is saving." 

First-person conversion testimonies published in the Encounter magazine, an evangelistic insert 
included inside the Mennonite Brethren Herald from 1993 through 2002, further illustrate the Mennonite 
Brethren emphasis on experiencing a changed life because of conversion.” Writers describe their 
experiences of changed relationships, changed life habits, and joining a church. For many, knowledge and 
belief about Jesus and God are central to their conversions. These are typically marked by a specific 
decision or commitment, and occasionally by a series of decisions or commitments. Frequently there is a 
process leading up to that decision, with a process of further changes taking place after the decision—that 
is, a pattern of process-event-process. There are no stories of persons who are simply nurtured into faith. 
Although the writers frequently speak of people having a relationship with God as a result of their 


conversion, only a fifth of these articles associate emotional experiences with conversion.” In short, many 





°° Because Mennonite Brethren congregations had extensive opportunities for shaping this Confession of 
Faith, the Confession itself can be considered an expression of Mennonite Brethren grassroots convictions. 


*° Confession of Faith of the General Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches (Winnipeg: Board of 
Faith and Life and Board of Resource Ministries General Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches, 1999), 8, 16. 
For joy and celebration in worship, including the Lord’s supper, cf. Confession of Faith of the General Conference 
of Mennonite Brethren Churches (Winnipeg: Board of Faith and Life and Board of Resource Ministries General 
Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches, 1999), 12-13, 16, 23 


"' Tbid., 5. Italics added for emphasis. 


” Tn twenty issues, the editors included more than fifty biographical articles, most of which included 
descriptions of conversion. In later issues of Encounter, Mennonite Brethren were the subjects and authors of most 
of these articles. 


CE. Maryann Tan, "God, Help Me to Know You," Mennonite Brethren Herald, February 21 1997, 23; 
Julie Braun, "Touched by God," Mennonite Brethren Herald, February 19 1999, 19; Peter J. Froese, "A Land Where 
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Mennonite Brethren writings gave mixed messages about the appropriateness of emotions in 
conversion—promising peace, joy, and happiness after conversion, yet stating that those emotions are not 


conversion. 


Evaluations 

In the closing decades of the twentieth century, Canadian Mennonite Brethren consistently 
emphasized three primary aspects of their experiences of conversion. First, maintaining that conversion 
was central to their identity, most Mennonite Brethren expected conversion to have a beginning—a point 
of turning or repenting from self-centredness to God-centredness.*” Although an emotional crisis was not 
necessary, and although there might a significant process leading to and resulting from that beginning, 
most Mennonite Brethren nonetheless expected a recognizable start to God’s regeneration. Second, this 
beginning was generally explained in terms of human knowing and deciding (or committing). Mind and 
will were considered vital in conversion. Third, Mennonite Brethren emphasized living a transformed life 
of discipleship because of conversion.*° Mennonite Brethren leaders emphasized that every dimension of 
a person’s life should be lived in new ways because of conversion, even though many people were not 
experiencing this way of life. 

In general, Canadian Mennonite Brethren also experienced three significant gaps in their 


experiences of conversion. First, their actual experience of this transformation was quite limited. They 





Jesus Walked," Mennonite Brethren Herald, February 19 1999, 20; Claude Lévesque, "Finding out Who I Am," 
Mennonite Brethren Herald, February 13 2000, 9; Marg Lanting, "I Hated My Father," Mennonite Brethren Herald, 
August 25 2000, 9; David West, "Something Significant Was Missing," Mennonite Brethren Herald, February 16 
2001, 7; Harriett L. Kent, "The Journey of a Sleeping Soul," Mennonite Brethren Herald, February 16 2001, 8; 
Sharon Kemp-Allan, "I Finally Found What Had Been Missing," Mennonite Brethren Herald, August 23 2002, 8; 
"My Name Is Ira," Mennonite Brethren Herald, August 23 2002, 10; Megan Stobbe, "Encounter with God," 
Mennonite Brethren Herald, August 23 2002, 12. 


“ Arthur Dyck, "Influences," Mennonite Brethren Herald, October 9 1998, 20; Kenneth L. Gibble, 
"Turning Around," Mennonite Brethren Herald, October 10 1997, 10. 


*’ This emphasis on the centrality of conversion befits the identification of Mennonite Brethren as 
evangelicals, as per Bebbington’s definition that was provided in this dissertation’s introduction. 


“© This emphasis on the necessity of living a new kind of life supports the identification of Mennonite 
Brethren as Anabaptists, as indicated in chapter one. 
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frequently experienced transformation primarily in individual and private spheres of life more than in the 
larger social spheres. Mennonite Brethren also emphasized behavioural more than attitudinal 
transformation. Second, Mennonite Brethren spoke much more about the human role in conversion than 
about God’s role. Although they used the language of surrender and trust in light of God’s grace, they 
placed more emphasis on the human knowledge and will required to be converted. This fit their ongoing 
(albeit subsiding) tendency to look for a conversion event more than a conversion process. Third, many 
Mennonite Brethren were at a loss to locate affective experiences in conversion—whether that be initial 
conversion or a life of ongoing conversion. Mennonite Brethren teachers rightly rejected the necessity of 
an emotional crisis as the mark of true conversion. In so doing, however, they downplayed the emotions 
altogether, so that testimonies of emotions being a part of conversion seemed at odds with Mennonite 


Brethren teaching. 


The Word of God: The Authority for Experiencing Transformation 


Alongside emphasizing conversion for life with God, Canadian Mennonite Brethren consistently 
looked to the word of God as vital for transformation. During the latter twentieth century, Mennonite 
Brethren typically read the Bible with the expectation that this reading would contribute to initial and 
ongoing conversion. During these decades, Mennonite Brethren experienced growing diversity in their 
interpretations of Scripture, new dialogical ways of reading Scripture alongside listening to authoritative 


preachers, and a growing tendency to read the Bible in order to encounter God. 
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Diverse Readings of the Authoritative Text 





Mennonite Brethren readings of Scripture diversified against a backdrop of confident affirmations 
of the Bible’s prescriptive authority when read by the community of faith. The 1976 Confession of 
Faith—itself “a brotherhood in conversation”*’—emerged from 

a corporate hermeneutic which listens to the concerns of individuals and churches, but 

discerns together the meaning and intent of the Scriptures. This safeguards our 

denomination from the extremes of individualism and private interpretations, but allows 

for free study and discussion. In this process, the Scriptures, not an existing Confession 

of Faith, are normative. The product of this process, however, becomes prescriptive and 

normative for our conference and its churches.”* 

Furthermore, the 1999 Confession and its Commentary and Pastoral Application emphasized that it is the 
Holy Spirit who “guides the community of faith in the interpretation of Scripture,” which is “the infallible 


Word of God and the authoritative guide for faith and practice.” 


The Conference practiced this corporate 

hermeneutic by spending a decade soliciting input from congregations before finalizing the Confession.’ 
Because of this confidence in Scripture’s authority, Bible reading was promoted energetically 

among Mennonite Brethren congregations. The denomination produced resources for aiding personal and 


corporate Bible reading. Study conferences wrestled with the Bible’s teachings on topics such as 


ecclesiology, mission, lifestyle, Christology; and hermeneutics.°' Leaders repeatedly affirmed the 





“’Abraham E. Janzen and Herbert Giesbrecht, eds., We Recommend...: Recommendations and Resolutions 
of the General Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church (Parts I and II) (Fresno: The Board of Christian 
Literature of the General Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches, 1978), 279. 


“SAbe J. Dueck and David Giesbrecht, eds., We Recommend... (Part iii, 1978-2002) Recommendations, 
Study Papers, and Other Leadership Resources (Winnipeg: Historical Commission of the Conferences of Mennonite 
Brethren Churches in United States and Canada, 2004), 49. 


” Confession 1999, 9. Cf. Confession of Faith: Commentary and Pastoral Application (Winnipeg: Kindred 
Productions, 2000), 26-27, 33. 


°° Confession 1999, 5. 


>! Until the early 1980s, conferences took place against a backdrop of debates about inerrancy and 
dispensational eschatology. At this time, Mennonite Brethren promoted hermeneutical approaches that emphasized 
exegesis of Scripture texts using grammatico-historical perspectives. Although Mennonite Brethren sought a plain 
reading of the Bible’s texts, they were steered away from literalistic readings by engaging at least some scholarly 
exegetical methods. In general, Mennonite Brethren read the Scripture in order to guide their faith and life more than 
to develop systematic doctrinal categories. As a result, Mennonite Brethren theology was often implicit rather than 
explicit. Cf. Doug Heidebrecht, "People of the Book: The Significance of Mennonite Brethren Biblicism and 
Hermeneutics," Direction 40, no. 2 (2011). 
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Scripture’s divine power, even arguing that trusting in Christ is synonymous with trusting “in the 
reliability of Scripture as the Word of God.”*” Hermeneutical methods were therefore said to enable 


»3 Mennonite 


believers to “permit God through His Spirit to speak clearly and powerfully to us.... 
Brethren expressed such confidence in interpreting the Bible that in 1975 they authorized their 
missionaries to accept the invitation certain Catholic groups to provide “a more biblical foundation” to 
these “non-evangelicals.”™* 

With this confidence, Mennonite Brethren advocated that the Bible be read in many different 
contexts. The Commentary and Pastoral Application on the 1999 Confession of Faith exhorted 
Mennonite Brethren to read the Bible in worship gatherings, as individuals longing to experience change 
in their lives, for communally testing individuals with prophetic insights, to engage in community 
hermeneutic processes involving scholars and congregations, to have constructive conflict, and especially 
to enable women and men to have an intimate dynamic relationship with God—a relationship in which 
they would grow in obedience to the self-revealing God.” 

Mennonite Brethren also showed a declining consensus on how to interpret the Scriptures. They 
had increasing difficulty agreeing on how to heed the Scriptures. In the 1960s and 1970s, this growing 
diversity was addressed with a detailed argument and proposal for achieving denominational consensus 


on biblical ethics, and with a study conference on hermeneutics.*° This growing diversity of interpretation 


was attributed to the Bible’s silence on some matters, to the limits of human understanding, and to new 





Victor Adrian, "The Inspiration of Scripture (Unpublished)," in Faith and Life Ethics Conference: 
Ministers and Deacons (Winnipeg: 1967), 18. 


Dueck and Giesbrecht, eds., We Recommend (iii), 42. 
“Janzen and Giesbrecht, eds., We Recommend (I and Ii), 289. 
°° Confession Commentary, 31-34. 


°°Frank C. Peters, "Consensus and Change in Our Brotherhood (Unpublished)," in Issues Concerning 
Church and Home (Reedley: 1967), 9-13. The study conference’s presentations illustrate the wrestling by 
Mennonite Brethren with diverse ways of interpreting Scripture. For two examples, cf. Elmer Martens, "The 
Problem of Old Testament Ethics (Unpublished)," in Hermeneutics (Fresno: General Conference: Board of 
Reference and Counsel, 1976); Delbert Wiens, "Interpreting O.T. Prophesy—Response (Unpublished)," in 
Hermeneutics (Fresno: General Conference: Board of Reference and Counsel, 1976). 
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interactions Mennonite Brethren were having with the world.”’ Only rarely did Mennonite Brethren 
affirm this diversity as a gift from God, as when the findings committee of a study conference on 
eschatology wrote, “we believe that the variety of viewpoints expressed enriches rather than impoverishes 


.”°* Nonetheless, Mennonite Brethren found it hard to achieve interpretive consensus, as evidenced by 


us 
their lack of agreement about the role of women in church leadership after nearly thirty years of prayerful 
study and carefully crafted resolutions.” 

In spite of repeatedly affirming the authority of Scripture and God’s communication through a 
community hermeneutic, Mennonite Brethren were becoming more and more diverse in their 


interpretations of Scripture—and at a time when Mennonite Brethren schools and scholars were losing 


influence in the denomination. 


Dialogical Readings with Authoritative Preaching 





At the same time, many Mennonite Brethren congregations were practicing dialogical and 
decentralized readings of the Bible—yet under singular authority. Mennonite Brethren began engaging 
the Bible dialogically in small groups in ways not unlike their Bible reading practices of a century earlier. 
The most obvious example of this kind of reading was the emergence of adult home Bible study groups. 
In the early 1970s Willingdon Mennonite Brethren Church was a forerunner in encouraging Mennonite 


Brethren groups of adults to meet in homes to study the same Scriptures and topics that were being 





°7Janzen and Giesbrecht, eds., We Recommend (I and Ii), 281-282. 


*’Jim Holm et al., "Concluding Statements of Study Conference on Eschatology (Unpublished)," in 
Eschatology (Fresno: General Conference: Board of Reference and Counsel, 1978), 1. 


°° Cf. Dueck and Giesbrecht, eds., We Recommend (iii), 89-95. The declining influence of scholars among 
Mennonite Brethren was seen in the smaller number of Mennonite Brethren post-secondary schools and of students 
attending these schools. In the 2001-2002 school year, for instance, only 400 (approx.) Mennonite Brethren attended 
the four post-secondary Mennonite Brethren schools in Canada—representing only slightly more than 1% of the 
membership of the Canadian Mennonite Brethren conference in 2002. "2001 Mennonite Brethren Schools Report," 
Mennonite Brethren Herald, November 9 2001, 10-11; "MB Schools Report Encouraging Growth, Exciting 
Developments," Mennonite Brethren Herald, November 15 2002, 6, 9; 86th Convention of the Canadian Conference 
of Mennonite Brethren Churches; July 25-27, 2002, Northview Community Church, Abbotsford, British Columbia; 
Like a Burning Fire: A Passion for God in Canada (Winnipeg, 2002), 98. 
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preached during the Sunday morning services.” Willingdon’s pastor Herb Neufeld promoted this form of 
home Bible study across Canada.°' These home groups were in addition to adult Sunday school classes, 
which were ubiquitous at that time. Home groups read and discussed the Bible in order to ‘apply’ it to 
their personal lives. Often, however, mutual care among the attendees was given a higher priority than 
studying the Bible; such groups were sometimes called care groups instead of Bible study groups.” 
Church-based women’s groups in the 1970s and 1980s were also giving renewed emphasis to “Bible 
study, prayer, discussion of specific questions, and the sharing of experiences.”” 

The resurgence of small groups represented a decentralization of Scripture reading that was 
paralleled by the decentralization of interpretative authority from Mennonite Brethren conferences to 
congregations. Congregations began interpreting the Scriptures for themselves, instead of relying on their 
conferences for that work. In the late 1970s, for instance, the members of Willingdon Mennonite Brethren 
Church made key decisions about what they believed was a biblical pattern of church leadership, and a 
biblical approach to remarrying divorced people. These decisions were made through a communal process 


that included sermons by the church’s pastor Herb Neufeld, extensive discussions by the elders, and Bible 


studies in home groups, all culminating with decision-making at congregational meetings attended by up 





°° Andrew Dyck, "Herb Neufeld: He Opened Doors and Pushed out Walls," in Leaders Who Shaped Us: 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren: 1910-2010, ed. Harold Jantz (Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 2010), 260. 


*'Ibid., 262. At a study conference in 1970, John Regehr’s sharp humour about cell groups suggests that 
some Mennonite Brethren saw these groups as a threat to conventional congregational life. John Regehr, "The Place 
of Preaching in the Contemporary Church (Unpublished)," in Ministry, Men and the Media (Buhler, Kansas: 
General Conference: Board of Reference and Counsel, 1970), 4-5. 


SCE Wally Sawatzky, "Northview Community Church: What Makes It Grow?," Mennonite Brethren 
Herald, June 28 1991, 19; Pete Unrau, "Equipping Pastors, Caring Churches," Mennonite Brethren Herald, 
November 19 1993, 29; James R. Coggins, Paul G. Hiebert, "Worship, Laughter, Prayer and Sharing," Mennonite 
Brethren Herald, May 30 1997, 16. 


a Mary Dueck, “Report,” in Yearbook of the Forty-First annual Provincial Conference of the Mennonite 
Brethren Churches of Ontario (Conference of the MB Churches of Ontario, 1972), 25. Quoted in Gloria Neufeld 
Redekop, “Mennonite Women's Studies in Canada: A Historical Case Study” (PhD thesis, University of Ottawa, 
1993), 169, cf. 165. Redekop suggests that women’s groups were in decline partly because churches had begun 
offering Bible study groups that women and men could attend together. Ibid., 235. 
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to a thousand people.” The General Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches, however, did not pass 
a resolution on the “Ministry of the Divorced and Remarried” until 1981.° 

In contrast to this trend towards decentralized dialogical reading of Scripture was the elevation of 
the pastoral preaching ministry in Mennonite Brethren churches. From the 1960s on, preaching became an 
increasingly centralized means of communicating the Bible, as Mennonite Brethren churches stopped 
relying on multiple lay preachers and instead hired men to be their pastors, usually one pastor per 
congregation.” The regular preaching of the Scriptures was a one-way proclamation to which people 
might respond with a hymn or altar call. Some people criticized this approach. Bible college professor 
John Regehr called on preachers at a 1970 study conference to involve others in sermon preparation, to 
create new ways of responding to sermons, and to address “real-life situations” through the personality of 
the preacher instead of simply explicating biblical texts.°’A few churches in the 1970s did, in fact, follow 
the worship service with an adult Sunday School class for discussing the sermon with the pastor.” 
Usually, however, preaching was a unidirectional expression of authoritative Scripture reading. 

The former denomination-based processes by which Mennonite Brethren had established 
authoritative interpretations of Scripture for individuals and congregations were decentralizing. The re- 
emerging home groups were an important context for reading and studying the Bible. Churches exercised 
greater freedom in interpreting the Scriptures for their own situations. Although preachers occasionally 
invited dialogue, sermons were normally a declamatory, non-dialogical event. Mennonite Brethren were 
thus caught between reading the Bible dialogically in small groups, and having the Bible read and 


interpreted on their behalf in a centralized, authoritative way each Sunday. 





“Dyck, “Herb Neufeld," 261-262. Dueck and Giesbrecht, eds., We Recommend (iii), 60-61. 


°° We Recommend... (Part Iii, 1978-2002) Recommendations, Study Papers, and Other Leadership 
Resources, 60-61. 


oer Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren, 309, 438. One of the only contexts in which women 
could preach was the churches’ women’s groups. Redekop, “Mennonite Women's Societies", 180. 


°’Regehr, “The Place of Preaching," 19, 11-12, 14. 


°* Sardis Community Church was one such congregation. Lloyd Mackey, "Sardis Church Seeks New 
Leadership Styles," Mennonite Brethren Herald, March 16 1979, 15. 
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Encountering God Personally 





The third and most important development in the way many Mennonite Brethren experienced the 
reading of Scripture was a shift from a reading approach that was both studied and devotional, to a 
reading approach that enabled encountering God personally. Each approach was rooted in a different 
understanding of the relationship between reading the Bible and experiencing God’s transforming power. 
This shift can be traced in Mennonite Brethren publications. 

Near the end of the twentieth century, Mennonite Brethren conferences published many books, 
booklets and pamphlets to promote Bible reading that was both studious and devotional. The Luminaire 
Series and the inter-Mennonite Believers Church Bible Commentaries fostered studying Scripture.” 
Reading guides such as Worship Together and Rejoice! were designed to help adults and families read the 
Scriptures with personal reflection, and a devotional relationship with God.”° 

In thirteen issues of the Mennonite Brethren Herald devoted to the topic of the Bible, readers 
were enjoined both to study the Bible and to read it devotionally. They were instructed to interpret the 
Bible with good hermeneutical methods, and to incorporate silence, memorization, and frequent repetition 


into their Bible readings.’ In the words of New Testament scholar David Ewert: “the academic study of 





David Ewert, The Church in a Pagan Society: Studies in 1 Corinthians Luminaire Studies, vol. 1 
(Winnipeg: Kindred Press, 1986)., back cover; "Believers Church Bible Commentaries", Herald Press, 
http://www.heraldpress.com/bcbc/ (accessed October 15 2012). 


Rejoice! Guidelines for Writers", Kindred Productions, 
http://www. faithandliferesources.org/periodicals/rejoice/docs/rejoiceguidelines.pdf (accessed October 15 2012). 
Other booklets helped children to know God in a life-changing way by reading the Bible, memorizing it, gaining 
Bible knowledge in creative ways, and eventually thinking critically about the Bible and doctrine. Life Steps, 4-5; 
Dick, First Steps: Teacher's. 


7! Gordon Matties, "Old Worlds, New Worlds: Hearing the Prophets Today," Mennonite Brethren Herald, 
October 30 1987, 2-3; Gerald Janzen, "Who Are You Calling 'a Cow of Bashan' Anyways?," Mennonite Brethren 
Herald, October 30 2987, 4-5; David Ewert, "Reading the Bible through Coloured Glass," Mennonite Brethren 
Herald, October 30 1987, 6-9; John E. Toews, "The Church and the Bible 1," Mennonite Brethren Herald, 
November 13 1987, 2-3; John E. Toews, "The Church and the Bible 2," Mennonite Brethren Herald, November 13 
1987, 4-5; V. George Shillington, "Interpreting the Acts and Paul," Mennonite Brethren Herald, November 13 1987, 
8-9; Mary Lou Cummings, "Walking Upstream Requires Spiritual Muscles," Mennonite Brethren Herald, August 
23 1991, 4-5; Lena Bergen Friesen, "The Rewards of Scripture Memorization," Mennonite Brethren Herald, 
October 20 2000, 9. Cf. Vic Froese, "Why Study Theology?," Mennonite Brethren Herald, August 27 1993, 5-6. 
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the Scriptures and the devotional use of them are no enemies.””” One Mennonite Brethren pastor offers 
instructions that are akin to /ectio divina: 


read through [a Bible passage] slowly, drinking in every word. Consult commentaries or 
a study Bible to learn the meaning of key words.... Then enter the text and expect God to 
address you. Close your eyes and imagine what these ideas look like. Ask: What is God 
saying to me here? What attitude or action must I cultivate today? What does this say 
about my relationship with God? Pray through the text.” 


Such studied and prayerful Bible reading was to be a daily habit for all believers so that they would “be 
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the salt of the earth....”"" Believers were expected to apply what they read to their lives, because “obeying 


what we read” is a mark of “passionate spirituality.”” 

Reading the Bible in both studied and devotional ways corresponded to an understanding that the 
Scripture transforms believers by providing them with right knowledge so that they will choose to act 
according to what they have learned. Reading and obeying the Bible’s content “causes us to change our 


behaviour and become more pleasing to God.””* 


By using good study methods— “looking for more 
information within the texts themselves’”—and by asking the right questions, Christians will experience 


“Christian character formation.””’ Biblical “interpretation is not complete until it takes root in our heart 
p p 





David Ewert, "The Bible and I," Mennonite Brethren Herald, May 1 1998, 6. Ewert reminds preachers to 
include “quiet reflection and personal prayer” when they prepare their sermons. 


” Roger Helland, "Shaped by Scripture," Mennonite Brethren Herald, June 13 2003, 6-7. 


™ Cummings, “Walking Upstream," 4-5. Cf. Lena Bergen Friesen, "One Thing Is Needed," Mennonite 
Brethren Herald, October 20 2000, 10. 


” Larry Augusburger, "When You Know Others Are Reading Too," Mennonite Brethren Herald, 
November 10 1995, 4; Kathy Widenhouse, "Trekking through the Bible," Mennonite Brethren Herald, June 13 
2003, 32; Friesen, “One Thing," 10. Cf. James R. Coggins, Paul G. Hiebert, "Reflections On..." Mennonite Brethren 
Herald, November 10 1995, 10; Ewert, “The Bible and I," 6; Ted Klassen, "Read the Gospels," Mennonite Brethren 
Herald, May 1 1998, 28; Chris Fabry, "The Bible," Mennonite Brethren Herald, October 20 2000, 12; Cliff Spence, 
"The Letter," Mennonite Brethren Herald, October 20 2000, 13. Even unbelievers are invited to read the Bible as a 
personal guide for decision-making. Wayne M. Warner, "Discovering Jesus," Mennonite Brethren Herald, February 
19 1999, 23. 


7° Friesen, “One Thing," 10. 


” Toews, “The Church and 1," 3. Italics added for emphasis. Cf. Pierre Gilbert, "The Church and the Old 
Testament," Mennonite Brethren Herald, December 17 1993, 6; Tim Geddert, "How Do We Read the Gospels?," 
Mennonite Brethren Herald, November 13 1987, 7. Non-churchgoers are also told that the Bible can educate them— 
like a scientifically verifiable and authoritative manual—for “knowing what God wants and for living the life of a 
Christian believer.” Kelly Dean Schwartz, "Why Troy Can't Tell Right from Wrong," Mennonite Brethren Herald, 
February 19, 2; Bill D. Hallsted, "A Map to Follow," Mennonite Brethren Herald, February 19 1999, 4; Muriel 
Larson, "The God Revealed in the Bible," Mennonite Brethren Herald, February 19 1999, 11-12; Hugh Ross, 
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and bears fruit in our life. ... In the end, the text of Bible study is the transformation of life. Where the 


Word takes root, there is change. May our hearts be fertile soil.” 


The devotional aspect of such studied 
reading was presumably a means of preparing that soil so that the Scripture would take root within the 
readers. 

During these decades, however, Mennonite Brethren publications shifted their emphasis from 
reading the Bible in studied and devotional ways to reading the Bible in order to encounter God 
personally. Description of a Discipled Person, which recommended studying the Bible both inductively, 
and devotionally or prayerfully, explained that this would enable readers to know God, so that their hearts 
and then deeds would be transformed by Christ.” Similarly, the WordWise series for adult Sunday school 
classes and home groups offered Bible-based spiritual disciplines “to help people know and experience 


”®° Th a study series on 


God...and to integrate the truth of Scripture with their contemporary situation. 
Mennonite Brethren core values, readers were introduced to approaches for heeding Scripture in ways 
that contributed to encountering God: identifying one’s own experiences, praying the words of Scripture, 
meditating thoughtfully, responding to God creatively, imagining being a Bible character, taking a retreat, 
journaling, memorizing Scripture and repeating a phrase from the Bible.*! 


Eventually, writers in the Mennonite Brethren Herald portrayed the Scriptures as providing an 


encounter or relationship with God: “expect more of the Bible than you imagine. ...Be alert for the 





"Beyond the Stars: An Astronomer's Quest," Mennonite Brethren Herald, February 19 1999, 16-18; Warner, 
“Discovering,” 23. 


’§ Perry B. Yoder, "Listen with Your Heart: How to Read the Bible Faithfully and Passionately," 
Mennonite Brethren Herald, December 17 1993, 8. 


” “<DDP Description." 


*° Steve Klassen, Trained by Jesus: Studies in the Gospel of Mark, ed. Philip Wiebe, Word Wise 
(Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 2000), v. 


*! Nadine Friesen, Thirsting for God: A Group Study in Getting to Know God, ed. Ken Esau, Faith Family 
Focus—Mennonite Brethren Core Values Studies (Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 1999), 24, 35, 58, 69. In the 
Preface, the editor spells out that the book’s focus is about helping develop people who encounter God in life- 
changing ways. Ibid., 6. 
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presence of the Lord of Scripture.””” Another writer states, “Scripture is not just a record of what God 


spoke, but of what God speaks;” therefore, read “formationally more than informationally...relationally 


more than functionally.”*° 


A Mennonite Brethren pastor urges readers to have a relationship with the 
Person to whom the book testifies, not just a relationship to the book.** This encounter with God requires 
a threefold approach to the Bible: intellectual (incl. grappling with the literature, using imagination, 
considering the daily world), communal (incl. open to others and testing others), and spiritual (i.e. 
encountering God as a Person who speaks and transforms, and to whom one submits in trust and 
obedience). A pastoral intern writes “I must stay with the passage under consideration until the Holy 
Spirit speaks it into my Spirit. That is the moment when it becomes God’s good and loving instruction to 


me personally.”*° 


Because having a relationship with God is more important than reading or studying the 
Scripture, the reader should “ask the Holy Spirit to bring [the Bible] alive for you, to open up for you 
through the Scripture what He wants to show you of Himself, His heart, His way of seeing things. ... 
Then you will truly be getting into the Word.”*° 

Reading the Bible in order to encounter God corresponded to an understanding that the Scripture 
transforms believers by leading them into a relational encounter with God—an encounter that transforms 
hearts so that people behave differently. Those who relate to God through reading the Bible, and who see 
the Holy Spirit’s perspective about God and God’s purposes, can “join [God] in His kingdom adventure” 


‘ 4 a gis 87 
and “experience God’s power in their lives.” 





*° Gordon Matties, "Bytes, Buffers and Bible Study: Advice for Bible Students Heading Back to the 
Classroom," Mennonite Brethren Herald, August 27 1993, 7-8. 


83 Helland, “Shaped,” 6-7. 


84 Mark Klassen, "Who Will Be Master?," Mennonite Brethren Herald, October 20 2000, 4. Cf. Eddy Hall, 
"The Bible and the Painting That Came to Life," Mennonite Brethren Herald, June 13 2003, 9. 


*° Ed Wiebe, "Becoming Reconciled to the Scriptures," Mennonite Brethren Herald, October 20 2000, 7. 


*° Hall, “The Bible and Painting," 8. For a brief debate about God communicating through “prophetic” 
individuals and leaders versus through corporate discernment, cf. Abe J. Dueck, "Flawed Process," Mennonite 
Brethren Herald, October 2012, 5; Brad Huebert, "Prophecies Should Spark Dialogue," Mennonite Brethren Herald, 
December 2012. 


87 Hall, “The Bible and Painting," 8. 
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This third development among Mennonite Brethren who were engaging Scripture represented a 
shift from reading studiously and devotional, to reading with the expectation of encountering God. This 
shift echoed the experiences of early Mennonite Brethren, whose prolonged and expectant—even if not 
scholarly—engagement with the Bible resulted in a transformation marked by enthusiastic worship and 
ethical living. Among Mennonite Brethren at the end of the twentieth century, individuals who 
experienced a personal and radical encounter with God through reading Scripture expected to be entirely 


changed. 


Evaluations 

At the end of the twentieth century, four emphases for reading Scripture were prominent among 
Mennonite Brethren. First, Mennonite Brethren were reading the Bible in diverse contexts—communal 
and individual—confident that this would be a means of grace for their transformation. Second, many 
Mennonite Brethren were experiencing a heightened personal engagement with their Scripture reading— 
both in small supportive groups where dialogue was valued, and through reading methods that fostered 
personal attentiveness to God. Third, a posture of devotion and prayer in Scripture reading was seen as 
necessary for transformation; Bible knowledge and sound hermeneutics were not enough. Fourth, 
Mennonite Brethren were being taught to expect the Holy Spirit to speak, guide and bring about 
transformation—whether amidst communal reading and dialogue, or by personal communion with 
individuals reading Scripture. This expectation was grounded in the conviction that the transformation 
that results from reading Scripture is not merely a human activity, but is above all a work of God. 

At the same time, Mennonite Brethren were also experiencing three forms of disengagement in 
their life with God when reading Scripture. First, many Mennonite Brethren were disengaging from others 
in their Bible reading. Increasingly, the Bible was being read in ever smaller circles instead of as a faith 
community. This localizing and privatizing trend was reflected in the loss of an ability—and perhaps 
willingness—among Mennonite Brethren to agree with each other about what God was communicating 


through the Scripture. Second, the study of Scripture was in decline. Mennonite Brethren were moving in 
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the direction of valuing personally felt experience of God through practices of Scripture reading at the 
expense of thoughtful, studied, communal discernment. Third, and most tellingly, the shift towards 
reading the Bible in order to encounter God indicated that there were Mennonite Brethren who had 
experienced a fundamental disengagement from the One who transforms lives—a disengagement even in 


Scripture reading. 


Praise and Worship: Encountering God Together 


Ever since their founding, Mennonite Brethren sang their life with God when they met to 
worship. Singing was a more persistent experience in their history than either conversion or reading the 
Bible. Leading up to the twenty-first century, Mennonite Brethren singing underwent momentous 
changes. These changes centred on associating praise and worship of God with a particular musical genre, 
were marked by extended conflicts about the nature of participation, and reinforced the expectation of 


meeting God through singing. There were gifts and gaps in these changes. 


Praise and Worship as a Genre 





In the late 1900s, Mennonite Brethren joined those evangelical churches who associated their 
praise and worship with one particular musical genre, itself named “praise and worship.”** By 2002, most 


Mennonite Brethren congregations had abandoned a hymnody centred on gospel songs, in favour of this 





** Initially, songs of this new genre were often named choruses—in contrast with hymns, which normally 
had verses with or without a refrain. Some Mennonite Brethren writers mistakenly refer to this new genre as 
contemporary Christian music (CCM). Although praise and worship music and CCM both emerged from the Jesus 
People movement of the 1960s, CCM “was geared towards evangelism, apologetics, and entertainment [and] owed 
its musical ethos to Memphis, Liverpool, and the rollicking rhythms of rock 'n' roll,” whereas praise and worship 
music “was a mellower brand of music aimed at corporate worship [and] had more in common with Greenwich 
Village, the spirit of the folk hootenanny, and the ambience of a prayer meeting.” Larry Eskridge, "The 'Praise and 
Worship' Revolution", Christianity Today, 2008, 
http://www. christianitytoday.com/ch/thepastinthepresent/storybehind/praiseworshiprevolution.html (accessed 
December 16 2013). According to Mennonite Brethren music leader Clarence Hiebert, the praise and worship genre 
is linked “to influences of the Jesus movement, the charismatic movement, the Vineyard movement and youth songs 
somewhat like the gospel song refrains or choruses sung around the 1950’s.” Clarence Hiebert, "The Making of a 
New Mennonite Brethren Hymnal," Direction 22, no. 2 (1993): 65. 
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new genre.® According to a 1990 survey of North American Mennonite Brethren Churches, while more 
than one third of the songs being sung were gospel songs, nearly one third were now praise and worship 
songs.” This genre became even more ubiquitous after 1990. Musically, it was characterized by greater 
chromaticism, catchy and more complex rhythms that included syncopation, unison singing, key changes 
between stanzas, and extensive repetition.”’ This genre’s instrumental accompaniments featured guitars, 
percussion, electronic keyboards, and amplification.” These were major changes after the piano and 
organ accompaniments that had been a mainstay of congregational singing during the mid-1990s.”° Other 
significant changes accompanying the praise and worship genre included choreographed (i.e. liturgical) 


dancing, other physical movements, and banner-waving.”* As well, most congregations stopped using 





* For a representative sampling, the ten praise and worship songs sung most often in the United States in 
2002 were “Lord I Lift Your Name on High,” “Shout to the Lord,” “Open the Eyes of My Heart,” “Come Now is the 
Time to Worship,” “Breathe,” “You Are My All in All,” “As the Deer, I Love You Lord,” “I Could Sing of Your 
Love Forever,” and “Awesome God.” "CCLI Releases List of Top Songs Sung by U.S. Churches in 2002", 
Connection Magazine, 2003, http://*www.connectionmagazine.org/2003_04/ts_top25_church_songs.htm (accessed 
August 19 2016). As they had with their previous hymnody, Mennonite Brethren now continued singing songs that 
were nearly all written by people from outside the Mennonite Brethren denomination. The one partial exception was 
the body of songs by the internationally-known praise and worship composer Brian Doerksen (e.g. “Come, Now is 
the Time to Worship,” “Faithful One,” “Refiner’s Fire,” “Today,” “Hallelujah [Your Love is Amazing],” “The 
River,” and “Hope of the Nations.” "228 Song Results for 'Brian Doerksen", 2017, 
https://songselect.ccli.com/search/results?SongContent=& Primary Language=&Keys=&Themes=&List=&Sort=Pop 
ularity& SearchText=brian+doerksen (accessed June 20 2017); "About Brian", 2017, http://briandoerksen.com 
(accessed June 20 2017). Doerksen has had a longstanding association with the Vineyard Church, but grew up in a 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren congregation. 


°° As preparation for producing the Mennonite Brethren hymnal Worship Together, English-speaking 
Mennonite Brethren churches representing sixty-five percent of all Mennonite Brethren in North America submitted 
arecord of every song during Sunday morning services during a one-year period. Hiebert, "The Making," 60. Of the 
forty songs sung most often, the following gospel songs were represented: “To God Be the Glory,” “Blessed Be the 
Name,” “Come Christians Join to Sing,” “Blessed Assurance,” “My Hope is Built,” “We Praise Thee O God,” and 
“Trust and Obey.” Deborah Penner, "New Hymnal in Progress," Mennonite Brethren Herald, January 10 1992, 26. 


*! Christine Longhurst, "Contemporary Church Music Issues," in Music in Worship: A Mennonite 
Perspective, ed. Bernie Neufeld (Winnipeg: Faith & Life Press, 1998), 86-87; Hiebert, "The Making," 65; Doreen 
Helen Klassen, "Mennonite Music Making in Canada 1920-1970 (Unpublished Research Findings)," (Winnipeg: 
Centre for Mennonite Brethren Studies, 1985), 6 in MM-21-2, 8 in MM-26-1, 4 in MM-55-2, cf. 13 in MM-5-1 and 
4-7 in MM-60-2. In this and subsequent footnotes that cite Klassen’s research, her idiosyncratic numbering of 
records and pages is preserved. 


*° Paralleling changes in popular music and music education, guitars replaced electronic keyboards as the 
dominant accompanying instrument in many Mennonite Brethren churches in the twenty-first century. 


93 : 
The presence of guitars and drums on stage became as much a marker of sacred space as organs and 
pianos once were. 


** Lorna Dueck, "What's Happening to Worship?," Mennonite Brethren Herald, January 21 1994, 10-11. 
Dueck, a journalist, draws on “a random survey of pastors and worship leaders” for her descriptions. 
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hymnals with four-part harmonies in favour of song texts alone, projected in front of the congregation.” 
The songs associated with the praise and worship genre felt joyful and energetic, and were easily learned. 
Having emerged among youth movements and gatherings, this genre was also associated with a renewed 
emphasis on youth in Mennonite Brethren worship services.”° 

The adoption of a genre called praise and worship genre was associated with a shift towards 
individualistic experiences of life with God. In Mennonite Brethren churches, this was evidenced by the 
replacement of choirs and choral singing with a smaller number of song leaders, often singing in unison. 
By 2002, most Mennonite Brethren churches had abandoned the practice of having one song leader and a 
choir lead a congregation in four-part singing. Instead, congregations were led by a “worship” or “praise 
team” with four to eight instrumentalists and singers.”’ In most churches, these ensembles replaced choirs 
altogether.”* Historian and theologian John Rempel, concludes that Mennonite Brethren were desiring 
“more reverence in worship and a different kind of concern for the religious experience of the individual 
with God. The more extensive use of instrumental music at the opening and closing of worship [for 


example] focused on individual rather than corporate experience.” Ironically, Christine Longhurst—a 





°° Doreen Klassen, "Mennonite Music Making in Canada 1920-1970," (Winnipeg: Centre for Mennonite 
Brethren Studies, 1985), 4-7 in MM-60-2. It is ironic that churches use projectors to display only the song texts for 
congregants, even though the songs re “more music-driven than text-driven.” Longhurst, “Contemporary Church," 
100. 


°° The last three Mennonite Brethren hymnals each reinforced this emphasis on youth with their song 
selections, and their inclusion of guitar chords. Worship Hymnal (Winnipeg: General Conference of the Mennonite 
Brethren Churches, 1971), #610-629; Sing Alleluia (Winnipeg: Kindred Press, 1985); Worship Together, ed. 
Christine Longhurst, Clarence Hiebert, and Holda Fast Redekopp (Winnipeg: Board of Faith and Life, General 
Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Churches, 1995). Worship Hymnal may have been one of the first North 
American denominational hymnals to provide guitar chords for some of its songs. 


*7 Doreen Helen Klassen, "To Improve Congregational Singing: Music in the Church," in For Everything a 
Season: Mennonite Brethren in North America, 1874-2002, ed. Paul Toews and Kevin Enns-Rempel (Winnipeg: 
Kindred Productions, 2002), 134. 


*8 Tn the few churches that continued to use choirs, those choirs either served as an expanded worship team, 
provided music on special occasions such as Easter and Christmas, or engaged older singers who sang in care homes 
for seniors. Dueck, “What's Happening," 10. 


*” John G. Rempel, "Mennonite Brethren Worship: Word and Sacrament," Direction 10, no. 1 (1981): 17. 
Italics added for emphasis. Rempel points out other changes with a similar basis: opening singing replaced by organ 
preludes, opening greetings replaced by invocations, congregational intercessions replaced by pastoral prayers, 
singing during the offering replaced by instrumental offertories (this change was reversed by 2002), and the wearing 
of gowns by choir members. 
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professor and researcher of Mennonite Brethren worship—points out that alongside this emphasis on the 
experiences of individuals in worship, congregants are actually shying away from singing during 
worship—particularly when the singing was led by overly enthusiastic leaders using highly amplified 
accompaniment in acoustically non-reverberant rooms.'”° 

Another change associated with adopting the praise and worship genre was a narrowing of the 
texts sung by Mennonite Brethren congregations. Tony Funk—a Mennonite Brethren choir conductor and 


instructor of music, worship and the arts—documented this trend by analyzing the songs of Mennonite 
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Brethren churches in British Columbia. One, the most common themes in the songs’ texts were praising 
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and adoring God (37%), and proclaiming and affirming faith (39%). ~ The inclusion of these 


proclamatory song texts supported a view of the sermon as central to worship services.'”* Two, the range 


of theological themes in congregational songs was truncated and haphazard when compared with both the 
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Mennonite Brethren Confession of Faith and the topical index of typical church hymnals. ~ There was a 


marked absence of the conversion themes of evangelism, confession, and reconciliation; and the 
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Anabaptist themes of discipleship, peace, justice, and service. ~ Three, the texts moved away from shared 


communal experiences towards personal and private religious experiences; thus, although this turn 





'©° Longhurst, “Contemporary Church," 84-85, 87-88. 


'°' Funk used data from the 1990 survey to zero in on the one hundred songs sung most often by the 


twenty-one responding congregations in British Columbia. James Anthony (Tony) Funk, “Neither Tradition-Bound 
nor Exclusively Contemporary: Discipling Believers to Accept and Embrace Diversity in Worship” (Master's 
dissertation, Canadian Baptist Seminary, 1993), 59. In 1990, British Columbia had fifty-eight Mennonite Brethren 
churches with 19,901 members; the survey results represented 6,898 (i.e. thirty-five percent) of those members. Ibid. 
Half the songs were of the praise and worship genre, and one quarter were gospel songs. Ibid., 63. 


'®? Tbid., 70. Congregations reinforced this trend towards doxology by devoting a third or more of each 


service—up to half an hour—to congregational singing. Longhurst, “Contemporary Church," 91-92; James N. 
Pankratz, "Reflections on Contemporary Mennonite Brethren Worship," Direction 10, no. 1 (1981): 4-6. Similarly, 
sermons were taking up a third to half of the service. Ibid., 4; Klassen, “Mennonite Music Making in Canada 1920- 
1970 (Unpublished Research Findings)," 4-7 in MM-60-2; Dueck, “What's Happening," 10-11. 


'3 Funk, “Neither Tradition-Bound", 98. 
' Thid., 86, 99. 


id Ibid., 96, 98. Funk observes that when included, the themes of conversion and salvation reflected a 


changing Mennonite Brethren perspective from “repentance, faith, baptism and discipleship-obedience” to “a 
personal response to a revivalist’s appeal”—that is, according to Funk, a change from recognizing that all are 
sinners, to categorizing people as reborn or not. Ibid., 104. 
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towards “intimacy could be a reaction and response to past language that was austere and formal and to a 
theology that distanced God from worship...the expression of feeling [is] becoming equated with 
theological truth.”'°° These three narrowing trends were concentrated by the practice of actually singing 
less text than formerly: song texts were shorter than in the past, with many lines being repeated.'°” 

By adopting the praise and worship genre in their worship services, Mennonite Brethren singing 
was becoming more energetic, accessible, youthful, and individually experiential—not unlike the pietistic 
gospel songs that had once been the mainstay of Mennonite Brethren singing. As well, however, 


Mennonite Brethren were diminishing the breadth and depth of the texts they were singing. 


Conflicts about Participation 





Not surprisingly, the enormity of these changes elicited strident debates among Mennonite 


Brethren. !° 


These debates centred on a changing definition of participation, and on felt losses and 
anticipated gains. 

The new praise and worship genre of singing required a redefinition of participation. Mennonite 
Brethren once considered the act of singing together to be participation, for they were “sharing the exact 


same experience at the exact same time.”!” 


Now, however, participation meant experiential and affective 
engagement by individuals during worship singing—whether those individuals were actually singing or 


not. Hamm explains this change by observing that Mennonite Brethren singing had become routinized, as 


reflected by congregants becoming spectators instead of participants in singing (as well as in praying and 





a Ibid., 70, 103. Italics are original. 


'°7 T onghurst, “Contemporary Church," 91-92. Cf. Klassen, “To Improve," 129. 


'°8 The Commentary and Pastoral Application to the 1999 Confession of Faith devotes two pages to 


addressing the tensions around music in worship, because “congregational worship is almost unthinkable apart from 
music.” Confession Commentary, 17-18. These debates about music among Mennonite Brethren paralleled the so- 
called “worship wars” in North American evangelical churches that began in the final decades of the twentieth 
century. Cf. Sarah Eekhoff Zylstra, "The Waning of the ‘Worship Wars’", 2016, 

http://www. christianitytoday.com/news/2015/december/waning-of-worship-wars.html (accessed June 20 2017). 


we Klassen, “Mennonite Music Making in Canada 1920-1970," 9 in MM-21-2. 
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preaching).''° Therefore, to gain a sense of personal participation, Mennonite Brethren were seeking 


greater spontaneity and informality in their worship services.''' 


A 1981 survey of forty Mennonite 
Brethren churches highlighted participation as felt experience by describing Mennonite Brethren music 
with reference to “its emotional rather than...cognitive power...to style rather than content, to form and 


function rather than to substance.”!” 


According to this new definition of participation, singing was 
understood as an encounter with God—an encounter akin to prayer. In spite of this emphasis, however, 
the accompanying praise and worship music genre was so foreign in the context of the church that many 
people did not experience singing as being like praying. 

In conjunction with this change in the meaning of participation, Mennonite Brethren debated the 
felt losses and anticipated gains associated with this focus on individual experience in singing. These 
debates were particularly strident during the mid and late 1980s in the Mennonite Brethren Herald, and in 
musicologist Doreen Klassen’s interviews of Mennonite Brethren music leaders. Mennonite Brethren who 
opposed the new genre and understanding of participation, expressed deep concern that their churches 
were becoming worldly, were losing singing’s teaching role, and were becoming individualistic at the 
expense of recognizing salvation’s implications for community. They associated the new way of singing 
with “rock music [that] deals exclusively in unChristian [sic] themes and lyrics, including blatant 
Satanism or spiritism, sexual immorality, death and despair, possession,...rebellion, defiance and 


: : 113 
revolution, drugs and violence.” 


One long-time chorister bemoans contemporary music as “not God- 
inspiring” because—like the music of heathens in other countries—it comes “from the pit....”''* These 


criticisms echoed Mennonite Brethren teacher C. D. Toews: this “spirit of shallowness and 





~ Quoted in James Anthony (Tony) Funk, "To Prune and to Cultivate: An Historical Glimpse into the 


Singing Tradition of the B.C. Mennonite Brethren Conference 1931-1991 (Unpublished Paper),” (Langley: 
Associated Canadian Theological Schools, 1992), 29. 


''! Hamm, Continuity, 120. Hamm attributes the interest among Mennonite Brethren in liturgical and 
formal worship elements as another response to the problem of routinization. 

'? Pankratz, "Reflections on Contemporary," 5. 

13 Glen Gies, "A Testimony," Mennonite Brethren Herald, November 15 1985, 10. 


''4 Klassen, “Mennonite Music Making in Canada 1920-1970," 18 in MM-63-1. 
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worldliness...endangers the life of sanctification and the Christian walk of our singers. ... Born-again 
people should sing a different song than the people of the world. Their hearts have experienced a 


regeneration and therefore their [songs’] form and contents are different....”""° 


Having been taught that 
part-singing was a barometer of spiritual health, these critics believed that by adopting the new ways of 
singing they were “losing the sense of God gifting his people,” losing “spiritual awareness and growth,” 
and becoming self-satisfied.''® 

Offering a more nuanced analysis, music professor Linda Schwartz added that the new musical 
genre was offering a dangerously narrow view of being human. Evangelical churches had responded to 
the marginalization of the institutional church by identifying so closely with popular culture that their 
worship lacks “a clear sense of purpose,” succumbs to consumer-oriented techniques, and rejects 
“intellectual fortification and physical embodiment of belief” in its pursuit of emotional experiences. ''’ 
With “human feeling or emotion...compartmentalized from cerebral or sentient experience, the 
worshipper is no longer able to engage in a balanced or fully human response to worship.”''*® 

Furthermore, music was no longer providing a teaching function, but simply atmosphere, 
participation, inspiration, and transitions between the activities of worship.''’ Furthermore, singing was 
focusing on the personal salvation experiences of individuals more than on obeying the gospel, being 


incorporated into the church, becoming Christ’s disciples, or recognizing Christ’s reconciling work and 


cosmic victory over the powers.'”” The new genre of music was failing to disciple believers towards a 





''S Quoted in Funk, “To Prune," 27-28. 


'' Funk, “Neither Tradition-Bound", 53. 


"7 Linda Schwartz, "Conformation or Transformation: Toward Reclaiming Meaningful Distinctives in 


Evangelical Worship Practice," Direction 22, no. 2 (1993): 19-21. Although ostensibly critiquing the singing of 
evangelicals generally, Schwartz (of Concord College, formerly Mennonite Brethren Bible College) was 
undoubtedly including Mennonite Brethren in her critique. 


"8 Thid., 21. 


'? Pankratz, "Reflections on Contemporary," 4-5. 


'° James Anthony (Tony) Funk, "Hymnodic Comparisons: An Analysis and Comparison of Three NT 


Christ Hymns with the Christological Content of the Top 100 Songs Sung by the B.C. M.B. Church, 1990 
(Unpublished Paper)," Worship and Music Studies (Abbotsford: Columbia Bible College, 1994), 41-42. This was a 
follow-up study to Funk’s master’s thesis. 
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mature “spiritual personality” with music and texts that expound “truths about God.”!”' Such a 
“prophetic” role would require a far greater diversity of musical genres and song texts than those being 
provided by the praise and worship songs.'”” 

On the other side of the debate, many Mennonite Brethren argued for the new genre in order to 
serve youth and to be effective in evangelizing individuals from outside the church. One choir director 
and song leader states that just as rhythmic gospel songs were more accessible and likeable than chorales, 
the new rhythmic choruses are for the sake of the youth because the church should cater to every taste.'”° 
Since congregations cannot be forced to raise their standards of music, churches should accept the 
inevitable and use entertaining, “alive” music to draw people to the services.'** Arguing more 
substantively, musician Craig Ginn draws on Scripture and church history, not only the needs of youth 
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and society, to defend the necessity of “incorporating rock music” into congregational life. “~~” The new 


genre’s experiential emphasis was also justified for evangelism’s sake. Bill Klassen, the music minister at 
Willingdon during a time of rapid growth, emphasizes that all church music glorifies God when it 


“evangelizes (bringing others to know our Lord), celebrates his attributes, and instructs and nurtures his 
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people.” “” James Nikkel, a Mennonite Brethren leader and church planter, explains that music must 


become contemporary for church growth, especially among twenty-five to forty year olds.'”’ 





"7! James Anthony (Tony) Funk, "Discipling Believers to Embrace Diversity in Worship," Direction 22, no. 


2 (1993): 33-34. 


'? Tbid., 36-37. It would also require a willingness to critique the quality of music—recognizing what is 


kitsch and what is quality. For another professor’s appeal for musical quality, durability, coherence, integrity, and 
inspiration cf. Irmgard Baerg, "Music and Worship," Mennonite Brethren Herald, November 15 1985, 2-3. Very 
few Mennonite Brethren effectively addressed the quality of music being used. Pragmatic considerations for 
evangelism and for encountering God affectively took precedence. 


'3 Klassen, “Mennonite Music Making in Canada 1920-1970," 17-20. 

'* Toid. 

ee Craig Ginn, "Music: A Medium for Truth," Mennonite Brethren Herald, November 15 1985, 5. 
'6 Bill Klassen, "For the Director of Music," Mennonite Brethren Herald, November 15 1985, 6. 


'27 James Nikkel, "Church Growth - Leadership Theory and M.B. Theology (Unpublished)," in North 
American Church Growth Consultation—Mennonite Brethren (Study Conference; General Conference: Board of 
Faith and Life) (Richmond: 1991), 2. In Nikkel’s survey of 187 pastors and leaders from sixty-seven Mennonite 
Brethren churches in five provinces, “78 percent strongly agreed that the church needs to change its music and 
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Meeting God Affectively 

By the turn of the century, it appeared that most Mennonite Brethren had reached the consensus 
that singing is an experience of worship in which individuals meet God. Mennonite Brethren 
demonstrated this consensus by emphasizing the emotional experiences of singing, by renaming singing 
as ‘worship,’ and by describing singing as an encounter with God. 

Having formerly interpreted worship as an aesthetic experience of beauty, Mennonite Brethren 
now expected their singing to offer individuals privately-felt experiences of intimacy with God.'** Randy 
Klassen observes that songs have “become less a teaching tool, and more an experiential tool. ... The 
purpose of these songs is...to foster experiences of God’s presence. ...We seem to be gaining in a 
significant area: recapturing the intensity of a personal relationship with our Redeemer.”!”” 

Singing for the sake of individual emotional engagement was highlighted by critics who 
supported emotional expression, yet pointed out its inadequacies. At a consultation on church growth, 
anthropologist and missiologist Paul Hiebert, reminds Mennonite Brethren that 

our move to emotions in our worship services is not a true move to a sense of the 

sacred...highly emotional worship services, important as they are in themselves, do not 

lead to lasting actions. ... Worship has become totally internal and mystical—a feeling we 


experience and go away from happy. In reacting to dead rituals, Protestants got rid of 
rituals. Now we have no deep ways to experience the sacred.'*° 





worship to a more contemporary style” in order to evangelize people between twenty-five and forty years old. Ibid., 
11. 


'°8 Doreen Helen Klassen, "From 'Getting the Words out' to 'Enjoying the Music’: Musical Traditions 


among Canadian Mennonite Brethren," in Bridging Troubled Waters: Mennonite Brethren at Mid-Century, ed. Paul 
Toews (Winnipeg: Kindred, 1995), 242-243; Funk, “Neither Tradition-Bound", 100, 102. 


'° Randy Klassen, "Making Music: A Mennonite Brethren Heritage Evolves," Mennonite Brethren Herald, 


November 25 1994, 6-7. Klassen considers this development to a be a pendulum swing away from “doctrinal truth 
and clear-headed thinking”—a swing that he expects will correct if the present trend is one of “authentic renewal.” 
Ibid., 7. 


°° Paul G. Hiebert, "Planting Churches in North America Today (Unpublished)," in North American 
Church Growth Consultation—Mennonite Brethren (Richmond, BC: 1991), 18-19. 
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A guest writer in an issue of the Mennonite Brethren Herald titled “Worship Wars” pleads for more than 
emotions in singing because worship is “‘an expression to God of the submission in one's heart and the 


» 131 This submission is expressed, he writes, through ritual acts and obedience to God. 


desire for intimacy. 

In addition to participating emotionally in singing, Mennonite Brethren had redefined worship to 
mean singing in the praise and worship genre. Singing as worship became even more important than 
singing as evangelistic invitation.'*” Not only had worship come to mean congregational singing in 
general, but one outcome “of the ‘worship renewal’ movement in recent years...is that ‘worship’ implies 
a certain style of music” —namely, praise and worship.'** 

The assertion that worship meant singing was again highlighted by critics of this claim. The 
authors of the Commentary and Pastoral Application, for instance, emphasize that “we find no biblical 
basis for this [claim];” instead, they recommend diversity of cultural expressions, and state that “the 
worship service is not an end in itself. It exists for the purpose of enhancing lifestyle worship.” !** 
Mennonite Brethren New Testament scholar John E. Toews writes that because worship is “daily and 
obedient service to God,” and because church gatherings are meant to help people in this service, worship 
leaders should be creative hosts who “use very diverse means to build up the diverse people who [are 
gathering].”!*° 

Most significantly, Mennonite Brethren had reached the consensus that their singing was an 
opportunity to encounter God. In the words of the Mennonite Brethren Herala’s editor, “worship...is 


about intimacy with God.”!*° After surveying church leaders to assess how well Mennonite Brethren 


worship “[propels] us closer to Christ,” Dora Dueck states, “Mennonite Brethren in the 90s are desiring to 





'5! Peter H. Davids, "What Is Worship?," Mennonite Brethren Herald, January 21 1994, 4, 6. 

'? Klassen, “Mennonite Music Making in Canada 1920-1970," 5 in MM-5-2. 

'33 Confession Commentary, 18. Italics added for emphasis. 

'* Toid. 

'35 John E. Toews, "Our Workaday Worship," Mennonite Brethren Herald, January 21 1994, 6-7. 


"°° Ron Geddert, "The Winner in the Great Worship Debate," Mennonite Brethren Herald, January 21 
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be a more expressive family....the MB synonyms [sic] for worship indicate a hunger for deeper intimacy 
in the presence of God.”'*’ Another woman testifies that 


a single verse of Scripture, an altar call, a prayer for unspoken needs or a meaningful line 
in a chorus or hymn can be the catalyst that triggers interaction...which in turn will soon 
result in praise. Why? Because God meets me where I am. It is as though He looks deep 
into my eyes and whispers for my ears only, “It’s okay. I'm here. I understand. I care."— 
and then I am released to worship.'** 


Longhurst elaborates, explaining that worship is being seen 


not only as service to God, but also as actual encounter with God. ...Worship [is] a 
relational activity, where [individual] worshipers come to dialogue with God, to find 
wholeness and healing. ... Whereas our worship traditionally tended to focus on the 
intellectual... worshipers today want to involve all the sources of human response—mind, 
body, and emotions. ...The move toward increased emotional involvement had been 
[most] obvious and has had its most significant impact on our worship music. ... The 
impetus for change comes from a desire to more fully experience God in worship.'*” 


Reflecting on fifty years of Mennonite Brethren worship, Longhurst concludes that 

rather than viewing worship primarily as a conversation about God, many today view 

worship as a conversation with God. This shift from “worship as education” to “worship 

as encounter” has been the primary impetus behind many of the significant changes 

we've seen in worship, from how we plan and lead services to the types of songs we 

choose and how we use those songs.” 

In two consecutive issues of the Mennonite Brethren Herald titled “Worship,” not only is 
congregational singing described as the experience of meeting God, but the definition of worship is now 
expanded beyond music and emotions to again include transformation. According to one writer, “heartfelt 


praise in the assembly of God's people set to music is wonderful. It is truly glorious when the Spirit 


descends and God is present among us. It lifts our burdens and refreshes our souls.”'*! She goes on to 





57 Dueck, “What's Happening," 10. Italics added for emphasis. In the words of the worship pastor of a 
large Mennonite Brethren congregation: “we just ask, ‘Now what's it going to take to meet Jesus this morning’, and 
that's what we aim for. ...It's gotta be fun, it's a party atmosphere, there is freedom.... If church is not fun, then we 
are sinning somewhere, because God intended us to have joy.” Ibid. Italics added for emphasis. 

8 Ruby J. Cleroux, "Bare Tree," Mennonite Brethren Herald, April 19 2002, 7. Italics are original. 

'° T onghurst, “Contemporary Church," 84-85. Italics added for emphasis. 


'° Christine Longhurst, "From Education to Encounter: A 50-Year Evolution of MB Worship Styles," 
Mennonite Brethren Herald, November 2010, 8. Italics added for emphasis. 


'4) Lena Isaac, "True Worship," Mennonite Brethren Herald, April 19 2002, 5. 
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state that God meets worshipers not primarily to make them feel good, but to empower them to do God’s 
will. D. P. Thiessen, a teacher, likewise concludes that worshipers who come to church services prepared 
to meet God and to be changed are the ones who “visibly experience the presence of God. They absorb 
every event, sometimes in tears, as they realize God is touching parts of their lives. They leave refreshed, 
revived, willing to do anything for the God who has done so much for them.”!”” 

Critics of contemporary Mennonite Brethren singing offered their critiques while nonetheless 
agreeing that singing can provide an encounter with God. Mennonite Brethren Herald editor Jim Coggins 
urges greater doctrinal content and less individualism in song texts.'*’ Dave Esau, a pastor, urges a 
broadened understanding of worship that goes beyond singing and praising God to “a life orientation or 
total relationship” with God, so that singing will help believers both express “faith and thankfulness to 
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God, and [instruct and admonish] one another.”'“* According to Esau, singing is not only communication 


'45 The writers of 


from people to God; through those same songs the Holy Spirit also influences people. 
the Commentary and Pastoral Application affirm desiring intimacy with God during singing—as 


modeled by the Psalms—but point out that singing about God is also biblical.'*° 





'? 1D. P. Thiessen, "Labyrinth," Mennonite Brethren Herald, April 19 2002, 8. 
'S James R. Coggins, Paul G. Hiebert, "Praise and Worship I," Mennonite Brethren Herald, April 19 2002, 


'4 David Esau, "Is Your Worship Three-Dimensional?," Mennonite Brethren Herald, April 19 2002, 5, 4. 
Italics are original. Cf. Confession Commentary, 18. 


'4 Esau, “Is Your Worship," 6. 
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praise and worship singing was written by philosopher Elmer Thiessen. Some respondents supported his points of 
view. Others, however, criticized him for focusing only on the needs of believers, and failing to realize the 
importance of music that effectively attracts and teaches Canadians who need to be introduced to Jesus. Elmer J. 
Thiessen, "Contemporary Worship Culture," Mennonite Brethren Herald, May 3 2002, 3-5; Jim London, 
"Dangerous Declarations and Inuendos," Mennonite Brethren Herald, July 12 2002, 8; Hulda Nickel, "Worship in 
the Heart of the Believer," Mennonite Brethren Herald, July 12 2002, 8; Roland Derksen, "Volume Overwhelming," 
Mennonite Brethren Herald, July 12 2002, 8; Scotty Derksen, "Contrary to Gospel," Mennonite Brethren Herald, 
July 12 2002, 8; John H. Redekop, "Church Can Meet Multiple Needs," Mennonite Brethren Herald, July 12 2002, 
9; Mark Burch, "Church Exists for Salvation of World," Mennonite Brethren Herald, July 12 2002, 9. 
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In spite of criticism, the large majority of Mennonite Brethren embraced the praise and worship 
genre of singing in a desire to encounter God in a personally intimate, relational and life-changing way.'*’ 
They wanted their contemporary worship singing to provide them with an emotional engagement that 
would in some sense be sacramental—although they did not use this word. This corresponded with the 
view of scholar David Ewert, who already in 1971 emphasized that the fullness of the Spirit—made 


available to all of God’s people since Pentecost—“expresses itself in joyful song and thanksgiving.” '** 


Evaluations 

Among Canadian Mennonite Brethren during the latter decades of the twentieth century three 
features of singing were being widely emphasized. One, God was to be praised emotionally and bodily. 
Because affective and embodied praise had formerly been neglected and minimized by Mennonite 
Brethren, this renewed engagement with being human was a healthy development. This joyful, energetic, 
youth-oriented expression of praise was a gift. Two, many Mennonite Brethren were making explicit their 
desire to encounter God in singing. They expected God to meet them in a relational and transforming 
way. Three, most Mennonite Brethren churches were engaging the cultures around them, instead of 
rejecting them as being entirely worldly and to be feared. This healthy albeit knotty engagement was 
evidenced by the regular use of popular musical forms for evangelism and Christian worship. 

Amidst these emphases, two gaps were evident as Mennonite Brethren sang. One, as in other 
aspects of their life with God, many Mennonite Brethren were becoming individualistic in their singing. 
At times, the intense conflicts about praise and worship music led to divisiveness instead of unity. The 
praise and worship genre itself resulted in fewer people actually singing during worship services. The 


presence of the faith community was not necessary for experiencing God through singing. Two, by 





'47 James R. Coggins, Paul G. Hiebert, "Praise and Worship II," Mennonite Brethren Herald, May 3 2002, 


'48 David Ewert, "An Approach to the Current Charismatic Movement (Unpublished)," in Issues Affecting 


the Life of the Local Church (Study Conference; General Conference: Board of Reference and Counsel) (Denver: 
1971), 13. 
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adopting the praise and worship genre, Mennonite Brethren risked adopting a truncated view of being 
human. Although this new form of singing helped recover emotional and bodily aspects of being human, 
this genre was also associated with a tendency to downplay the role of the mind in worshiping God. This 
was evidenced by the diminished teaching and theological content in the song texts, and by the absence of 
attention to the quality of the music. In addition, this new genre tended to limit worship to singing—and 
especially praising—instead of recognizing a more expansive perspective of worship as encompassing the 
entirety of a person’s life and activities—including work, relationships, aging, and even lament. This 


second gap opened Mennonite Brethren to the risk of being worldly, sub-Christian or even idolatrous. 


Summary 


In this chapter, Mennonite Brethren life with God—as experienced through conversion, Scripture 
reading, and singing—was reviewed in order to identify what elements in those experiences would 
motivate some Mennonite Brethren to incorporate new practices from other Christian groups. 

In the first place, many Mennonite Brethren appeared to realize that their life with God had not 
yet touched every aspect of their human experience. To paraphrase one Mennonite Brethren leader: the 
whole gospel was not affecting the whole person.'*’ Conversion, reading Scripture, and singing, when 
taken collectively, were expected to engage the mind, will, morals, emotions, body, relationship with 
God, and relationships in the church and beyond. Often, however, the actual experiences of Mennonite 
Brethren suggested that this life with God was neither as far-reaching as expected, nor as integrated as 
desired. Conversion was experienced largely as a human activity of mind and will, with limited impact on 
the rest of a person’s life—especially social interactions and attitudes. This was the case even though the 
transformations of conversion were generally described in behavioural rather than attitudinal changes. 


The experiences of reading Scripture and singing became divorced from interaction with other people. 





' Victor Adrian, "The Whole Gospel to the Whole Man (Unpublished)," in Issues Affecting the Life of the 
Local Church: Study Conference (General Conference: Board of Reference and Counsel) (Denver: 1971). 
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Singing, while valued for its affective and bodily felt engagement, tended to downplay the work of mind 
and intellect, and was confined to the emotions of joy and pleasure. Worship itself was easily divorced 
from life outside of worship services. Among Mennonite Brethren, many people had an inadequate 
experience of their entire human life being transformed by God. 

Second, this review showed a desire for experiences that could be recognized as encounters with 
God. Mennonite Brethren had been taught that God plays a vital, even central role in the experiences of 
living with God. God transforms the lives of the converted through the work of the crucified and risen 
Christ who is present by his Spirit. That same Holy Spirit speaks through the Scriptures, for the 
transformation of the readers and hearers. As well, God meets those who worship him in an open, 
expectant way through songs of praise and worship. Human methods alone—for example, evangelistic 
preaching, hermeneutical skill, and musical competence—are insufficient for fostering a life-giving 
encounter with the living God. Yet, among Mennonite Brethren in the latter twentieth century, little was 
said about God’s role in conversion. As well, the statements expressing a passionate desire to encounter 
God through reading Scripture and singing suggest that a significant number of Mennonite Brethren 
longed to be more God-oriented and God-aware. There were Canadian Mennonite Brethren who believed 
that they recognized and encountered God inadequately. 

These two developments—limited and non-integrated (even atomized) experiences of becoming 
fully and holistically transformed by God, and experiences of desiring deeper life-transforming 
encounters with God—prompted some Mennonite Brethren to explore spiritual practices from other 
Christian sources. This exploration can be posed as a question: would employing other practices help 
Mennonite Brethren live more fully integrated human lives by providing life-changing encounters with 
God? Furthermore, because such encounters would presumably re-shape Mennonite Brethren experiences 
of conversion, Scripture reading, and singing, would adopting other practices merely maintain the status 


quo of the existing emphases and gaps of Mennonite Brethren life with God, or offer Mennonite Brethren 
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something new and valuable?'”’ 


To address these questions, it is necessary to probe Mennonite Brethren 
spirituality more deeply by outlining this denomination’s history of conversion, Scripture reading, and 


singing. 





'S° These two questions can be understood as questions about mystagogy. According to theologian and 


church historian Paul van Geest, the early church understood mystagogy not as transmitting doctrines, but as 
“Tbringing’ about openness for the mystery of God that is as incomprehensible as it is near in the Person of Christ,” 
and doing so in a way that resulted in transformation of one’s way of life, inner transformation, grafting into the 
Christian community, and reception of a new identity. Van Geest, “Studying the Mystagogy," 6. This understanding 
of mystagogy was reclaimed by the Catholic church after the Second Vatican Council. Ibid., 7. The research of this 
dissertation can be understood as a study in mystagogy because those Mennonite Brethren who were pursuing new 
practices were responding to their past ways of encountering God in Christ, even as they were seeking to deepen and 
enrich such life-transforming encounters. 
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Chapter 2. Experiences of Conversion Among Mennonite Brethren 

During the Mennonite Brethren beginnings in Russia, it was experiences of conversion that 
shaped the Mennonite Brethren as a distinct group. Although these experiences evolved in various ways 
over the next century and a half, conversion remained a persistent and nourishing taproot in Mennonite 
Brethren descriptions of their life with God. 

In order to trace the origins of key features of Mennonite Brethren spirituality expressed through 
experiences of conversion, this chapter will provide an exploration of the history of conversion among 
Mennonite Brethren. To that end, I will explore two sets of questions. First, what were the historical 
Mennonite Brethren conversion experiences that became roots for the more recent experiences? Then, by 
way of evaluation, what gifts can these roots offer to Mennonite Brethren, and in what ways might these 
roots be lacking? Second, among those Canadian Mennonite Brethren learning practices such as spiritual 
direction from the Ignatian tradition, how are these Mennonite Brethren interacting with their conversion 
roots? 

To address these questions, this chapter will be organized in four sections that each highlight a 
different theme: the new life that conversion brought to the first Mennonite Brethren, the constructive and 
damaging results of that early renewal, the subsequent routinizing of conversion experiences, and then the 
reduction of them. Rather than offering a comprehensive history of conversion among Mennonite 
Brethren, this chapter’s focus will remain on various Mennonite Brethren experiences of conversion, and 
how those experiences changed over nearly a century and a half. Those experiences will be presented 
using Mennonite Brethren Christians’ own accounts of conversion—whether those accounts were about 
emotions, theological explanations, causes of conversion, or outcomes of conversion. The chapter will 
conclude with a consideration of what problems are present in these origins, and how these roots of 


conversion suggest room for inspiration from outside sources. 
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The Beginning of New Life 


Many sources influenced the nineteenth-century beginning of the Mennonite Brethren. Being 
Mennonites, they were indebted to their Anabaptist heritage, and to renewal movements among the 
Mennonites in Russia.’ Mennonite Brethren were also shaped by Reformed, Moravian, and Catholic 
Pietists.” The most frequently cited influence, however, was Eduard Wiist, a Lutheran Pietist, whose 
preaching introduced Mennonite Brethren to a conversion experience that fundamentally shaped their life 


with God, and contributed to their secession from the other Russian Mennonites. 


Experiences of the Heart 


The Mennonites of Russia were one offshoot from the sixteenth-century Anabaptists.’ With 
origins in Switzerland, in South Germany and Austria, and in North Germany and the Netherlands, the 
Anabaptists were that radical arm of the Protestant Reformation which baptized adult believers, not 
infants. Although the Anabaptists differed at many points, they generally held to the following three 
convictions. One, they taught a “synergistic view of salvation”—humans cooperate with God to be 
saved—wherein justification is evidenced by “progression in holiness” that is guided especially by the 


Sermon on the Mount.* Two, baptism signifies the laity’s release from clerical control and their spiritual 





' Confession of Faith of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North America (American Edition) (Hillsboro: 
Mennonite Brethren Publishing House, 1917), 3; Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 231. The Kleine Gemeinde 
(Little Congregation), for instance, began among Mennonites in 1812-1819 as an outgrowth of home groups 
studying the Bible. The Kleine Gemeinde, however, emphasized actively combating sin, rather than having a 
relationship with God or having a “specific spiritual crisis or emotional experience. ...Salvation was a labor of faith. 
One was always in process and there was certainly the hope of salvation, but one could never know for certain until 
the end.” Toews, "The Early Mennonite Brethren and Conversion," 78-80. 


* Missiologist Hans Kasdorf argues that many expressions of Pietism touched the Mennonite Brethren in 
Russia. Hans Kasdorf, "Pietist Roots of Early Mennonite Brethren Spirituality," Direction 13, no. 3 (1984): 44-47. 


* In the mid-nineteenth century, Mennonites were living in Europe, Russia, and North America. Those in 
North America were mainly of Swiss and South German heritage, whereas those in Russia mainly had Dutch and 
North German ancestors who had lived for many decades in Prussia. 


“Harold S. Bender, Robert Friedmann, and Walter Klaassen, "Anabaptism," Global Anabaptist Mennonite 
Encyclopedia Online (1990). http://gameo.org/index.php?title=Anabaptism (accessed September 3, 2016). 
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”° Three, in contrast to “the clericalized territorial 


empowerment to be a “priesthood of all believers. 
churches” of Catholics and Protestants, Anabaptists developed a congregation-centred Christianity.° 
During decades of vigorous persecution by both Catholics and Protestants, many Anabaptists 
found a unifying centre for their diverse groups in the writings and itinerant teaching of the Dutch 
reformer Menno Simons (1496-1561). Simons was a Catholic priest who joined the Anabaptists in 1536. 
He organized congregations, counselled the new Anabaptist groups in person and through his writings, 
and thereby provided a conservatizing and consolidating influence. In time, his name became linked to his 
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followers: “Menists,” “Mennonists,” and eventually “Mennonites.”’ According to historian C. Arnold 


Snyder, the 

Anabaptists were neither Catholic nor Protestant. ...Nevertheless, Anabaptist 

spirituality—its understanding of salvation and the Christian walk—was fundamentally 

ascetic and Catholic, and only superficially Protestant. ... The Anabaptist spiritual path 

was hedged in by the primary demand for spiritual rebirth, followed by the necessary, but 

derivative demand for a communal life worthy of those now governed by the Holy Spirit 

of God.* 

Subsequent generations of Mennonites would, to varying degrees, share these Anabaptist emphases. 

The Mennonites who lived in Russia during the mid-nineteenth century understood salvation in 
light of these historic Anabaptist emphases on repentance, faith in Christ, and consistent living. Like the 
early Anabaptists, these Mennonites held to justification by faith as Luther had taught, but they followed 
Simons in the conviction that justification must be expressed in the uprightness of believers’ lives. To that 
end, the Russian Mennonites taught that repentance “meant a turning from sin and subsequently an active 
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combatting of sin until one's dying day.”” As historian John B. Toews explains, 





5 Thid. 
® Thid. 


’ Karl Koop, "Anabaptist and Mennonite Identity: Permeable Boundaries and Expanding Definitions," 
Religion Compass 8, no. 6 (2014): 199. 


*C. Amold Snyder, "Spiritual Empowerment toward Discipleship," in Anabaptist Visions for the New 
Millennium: A Search for Identity, ed. Dale Schrag and James Juhnke (Kitchener: Pandora, 2000), 27-28. Snyder 
develops these bold statements, offered during a symposium, in Snyder, Following in the Footsteps, cf. 24-28. 
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it was not a question of salvation by works, but only an insistence that works and correct 

living were essential to the ongoing redemption. Salvation was a labor of faith. One was 

always in process and there was certainly the hope of salvation, but one could never 

know for certain until the end. In a sense one was ‘in conversion’ throughout life.'° 
The congregation’s role—as Simons taught—was therefore to buttress this lifelong pursuit of purity by 
means of the church’s teaching and discipline. Conversion was grounded not in an individual’s “spiritual 
crisis or emotional experience,” but in contending with the congregation for a “genuine faith [as defined 
by] a circumspect lifestyle and consistent behaviour. Faith and works went hand in hand. For 
[Mennonites] the Christian experience became a somber vigil against sin, a travail and struggle to uphold 
goodness, a being ‘faithful unto death.””"’ 

In 1845 Wist came to southern Russia from Wtirttemberg, Germany to pastor a Lutheran 
congregation close to the Mennonite colonies. Within a year he was invited to speak in Mennonite 
churches, missions festivals, and home groups. His speaking style was fiery, and particularly effective 
with common folk.'* He preached an “either-or” message that stirred up some people against him, but 
persuaded others to ask how they could be saved." 

Wiist proclaimed a conversion experience that was dramatic, affectively rich, personal, and life- 
changing. He “interpreted the new birth as a decisive, overwhelming experience expressing itself in inner 
joy. It was a dramatic event accompanied by a deep sense of sin and an intense struggle which climaxed 
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in a lasting sense of salvation assurance. : Being awakened to one’s sinfulness, struggling intensely, and 
ultimately breaking through with joy would shortly become the assumed pattern of conversion among the 


Mennonite Brethren.'> Wiist based this understanding of conversion on the Bible, on “Jesus Christ and 





'© Tbid., 80-81. 
'! Thid., 80, 81. 


Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 211; Victor G. Doerksen, "Pietism, Revivalism, and the Early 
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Stephen L. Longenecker (Bridgewater: Forum for Religious Studies, 1997), 75. 
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'4 Toews, "The Early Mennonite Brethren and Conversion," 82. 
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Him crucified” (1 Cor. 2:2b), on “the full and free and present grace of God,” and on freedom of spirit 
expressed in spontaneous worship.'° Wiist always preached for a personal impact in his hearers, calling 
them to make a personal commitment to Christ.'’ He wanted his hearers not only to know about Jesus but 
also to know Jesus personally; “Him I wish not only to hold before your eyes, but to engrave, to preach, 
and to pray into your hearts. For of what benefit is the Christ of the Bible to us, if He is not also in our 
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hearts.”'* Such experiential knowledge was life-changing for many Mennonites. Alexander K. Brune, a 
Lutheran magistrate sent by the Russian government to investigate the Mennonite Brethren secession, 
wrote, "Wiist colorfully described the emptiness and hardness of his listeners' hearts and pointed to the 
fullness of God's mercy which appeared on the cross at Calvary in the Savior. Frivolous people were 
convicted, and sinners changed their minds and repented."'° Peter M. Friesen, the first substantial 
Mennonite Brethren historian, argued that Wist provided the joyful counterbalance that was needed for a 
melancholy Menno Simons; Wiist was renewing the house that Menno had built.” 

Concerns began to emerge, however, concerning the conversion Wiist was preaching. Some of his 
followers expressed their newfound joy and freedom in objectionable ways during worship services.”! 
Wiist did not address the Mennonite principle of living separately from the world, so that “in his own 
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congregation believers and unbelievers remained ‘side by side’.”*” As well, he baptized infants, not only 


believers.” Thus, shortly before Wiist’s death at age forty-one in 1859, the group that would shortly 





i Ibid., 214; Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren, 31; Katie Funk Wiebe, Who Are the Mennonite 
Brethren? (Winnipeg: Kindred Press, 1984), 68. 
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become Mennonite Brethren distanced itself from him, critiquing him for not separating believers from 
unbelievers at communion.” Although crediting him with much good, Mennonite Brethren nevertheless 
came to look at Wiist as having given inadequate teaching for holy living and for the church. 

Meanwhile, in the village Gnadenfeld, Mennonites met in home groups to pray, sing and study 
the Scriptures—at times Wiist participated. Conversions were experienced in this setting. Over time, these 
Mennonites became convinced that they should not celebrate communion alongside anyone who had not 
experienced conversion. Some therefore began serving communion in their home groups, in spite of 
disapproval from the leaders of the Mennonite church and community. This matter came to a head and led 


to the formation of the Mennonite Brethren Church. 


Gathering as True Believers 





Because of their conversion experiences and convictions, the Mennonite Brethren ultimately 
seceded from their fellow Mennonites. At the conclusion of brotherhood meetings in December 1859, 
Jacob Reimer and Johann Claassen stood before the congregation of the Mennonite Church in 
Gnadenfeld. These two represented a portion of the congregation who wanted permission to continue 
celebrating communion services more frequently than the norm, and to celebrate communion only with 
the truly converted—even if this meant celebrating in homes instead of in the usual church meeting 
place.” This group held that the Mennonite churches were contravening Scripture by permitting the 
converted and the unconverted to participate at the Lord’s Table together. When August Lenzmann, the 
presiding elder, realized that no concord was possible, 

he said in a sorrowful tone: “Well, then, brothers, leave!’ But when it appeared as though 


only Claassen and [Reimer] would go out, Franz called out to Br. Claassen: ‘As a rule 
you are such an honest [?] man, so call on your cohorts to come with you!’ thereupon 





** Doerksen, “Pietism Revivalism," 76-77. Late in life Wiist renounced the worship excesses of his 
followers, and emphasized that the justified also need to live holy lives. He even purged some extreme members 
from his flock. Ibid., 82. 
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Claassen turned around and said: ‘Well, brothers!’—whoever shared his views should 

follow him. About ten brothers left the church.”° 
On January 6, 1860, eighteen heads of households signed a statement of secession. Eight more signed 
twelve days later. This marked the beginning of the Mennonite Brethren church. 

The secessionists considered conversion to be central to their concerns, as evidenced by their 
statement of secession: 

a) We...have, by the grace of God, recognized the decadent condition of the Mennonite 

brotherhood and can, for God’s and conscience’s sake, no longer continue therein.... 

b) Therefore, we herewith completely dissociate ourselves from these decadent churches, 

though we pray for our brethren, that they shall be saved. ... 

e) We confess a baptism on faith, as a seal of faith; not on a memorized faith, as is the 

practice, but on a genuine, loving faith effected by the Spirit of God. ... 

f) Regarding holy communion we confess that it serves to strengthen the faith of true 

believers, for they are reminded of their mighty salvation through the death of the Lord 

Jesus. Yes, it is a sign that they stand in very intimate union with Jesus, their Savior. ... 

i) Regarding the ban...the Spirit of God, who alone can work true repentance, convicts 

[someone who falls into a carnal sin] of his [sic] sin, so that he confesses and repents.... 

However, an unrepentant sinner may not be accepted into the fellowship of believers until 

he [sic] be genuinely converted to Christ.”’ 

This statement reveals the secessionists’ shared assumptions about conversion. Conversion is a 
work of God’s Spirit. Those who are converted have made a personally chosen response to God, not 
merely repeated a memorized catechism. Conversion effects changes in those who are converted—as 
demonstrated by baptism, communion, an upright life, and disassociation from the unconverted.”* These 
assumptions and experiences were all grounded in the core conviction that a converted person has an 
intimate relationship with God, as Wiist had taught. 

According to Wiist’s message and the secession document, the first Mennonite Brethren 


considered conversion to be a work of grace accomplished by God. When God awakened individuals, 


they received new life by making a personal commitment to God. Upon receiving new life, they were 





°° Thid., 229. The brackets indicate Friesen’s own remarks inserted into his quotations from other sources; 
cf. footnote 1 in ibid., 1. 
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Who Are, 2. For an alternate explanation, cf. Abraham H. Unruh, Die Geschichte Der Mennoniten-Bruedergemeinde 
(Hillsboro: The General Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North America, 1954), 85. 
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assured that their sins were forgiven by an experience of great joy—the God-given climax to the 
conversion process. The outcome of this conversion was twofold: true believers lived virtuous, upright 
lives; and established exclusive relationships with other believers, as demonstrated by baptism and 


communion. In short, conversion was a life-changing experience from God. 


The Overflow of Renewal 

Mennonite Brethren now sought to live out the renewal they were experiencing through 
conversion. They witnessed to others about the goodness of new life in Christ; pursued new associations 
with certain groups of Christians but withdrew from others; and expressed their tremendous enthusiasm in 


constructive and destructive ways. 


Witnessing 

From the beginning, Mennonite Brethren were eager to invite others to also be converted. 
According to prominent Mennonite Brethren leader Abram H. Unruh, “the Brethren were feared [by other 
Mennonites] because at every contact they would inquire as to the individual’s relation to Christ.””’ The 
early Mennonite Brethren also sought to convert German Lutherans and Russian Orthodox from among 
their neighbours, servants and apprentices.*” The Mennonite Brethren’s joy and zeal for conversion were 
so infectious that they had 600 baptized members by 1872, and “by 1914 composed about one-fourth of 
the whole Russian Mennonite population.”*! 


Beginning in the 1860s, Mennonite Brethren established relationships with German Baptists, who 


made several important contributions to the ways that Mennonite Brethren witnessed to their experiences 





°° Jacob J. Toews, "The Missionary Spirit of the Mennonite Brethren Church in Russia," in The Church in 
Mission: A Sixtieth Anniversary Tribute to J. B. Toews, ed. Abram J. Klassen (Fresno: Board of Christian Literature 
Mennonite Brethren Church, 1967), 139. Toews states that Unruh told him this personally. 


°° "Early Mennonite Brethren and Evangelism in Russia," Direction 28, no. 2 (1999): 194. “...State and 
police pressures put an end to direct Brethren proselytizing among Russian nationals by 1870.” Ibid., 197. 


*! John H. Lohrenz, The Mennonite Brethren Church (Hillsboro: The Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North America, 1950), 39; Toews, “The Missionary Spirit," 145. 
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of conversion.” The Baptist emphasis on systematic Bible training for leaders and church members alike 
strengthened the Mennonite Brethren emphasis on living upright lives as a sign of being converted.” 
Baptists introduced—or reinforced—the practice of baptism by immersion instead of by pouring.** 
Believers baptism by immersion would quickly become the mandatory mode of baptism for Mennonite 
Brethren. Baptists also strengthened verbal witnessing among Mennonite Brethren—both within and 
beyond congregations. German Baptists likely introduced to Mennonite Brethren the practice of requiring 
converts to give an account of their conversion experience to the congregation prior to being baptized and 
accepted as church members.*° Furthermore, Baptists made it possible for Mennonite Brethren to serve as 
overseas missionaries. The first Mennonite Brethren missionaries trained at the German Baptist Seminary 
in Hamburg in 1885, and then served in India under the auspices of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union.*® 

Witnessing and evangelizing brought about the first Mennonite Brethren congregation in Canada. 


Among the nearly eighteen thousand Mennonites who immigrated to Canada and the United States 





*° It is not always clear whether the Baptists introduced innovations among Mennonite Brethren, or simply 
helped establish trends that were already in motion. At the very least, Mennonite Brethren heard among the Baptists 
the same conversion language and forms that they themselves were using, and thereby discovered “a paradigm for 
the dissidents into which they could fit much of their new life experience’”—an important contribution indeed. John 
B. Toews, "The Mennonite Brethren in Russia During the 1890s," Direction 30, no. 2 (2001): 145; Toews, "The 
Early Mennonite Brethren and Conversion," 83. Cf. Ibid., 90. 


°? Mennonite Brethren developed Sunday schools and a Bible school based on Baptist models. Abe J. 
Dueck, Moving Beyond Secession: Defining Russian Mennonite Brethren Mission and Identity 1872-1922 
(Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 1997), 6; Walter Unger and Gundolf Niebuhr, "Bible Colleges and Institutes," 
Global Anabaptist Mennonite Encyclopedia Online (1990). 
http://www.gameo.org/encyclopedia/contents/B535ME.html/ (accessed December 22, 2008); Toews, A History of 
the Mennonite Brethren, 113-114. 





a Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren, 74; Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 284-311. On at 
least one occasion, a Mennonite Brethren baptism was accompanied by a gun salute. Toews, ed. The Story of the 
Early Mennonite Brethren (1860-1869): Reflections of a Lutheran Churchman, 25. 


5 This claim is attributed to Benjamin B. Janz. Adrian, “Born," 9.V. 


" Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren, 99; George W. Friesen, "Friesen, Abraham (1859-1919)," 
Global Anabaptist Mennonite Encyclopedia Online (1956). 
http://gameo.org/index.php?title=Friesen, Abraham_(1859-1919) (accessed July 16, 2014); Toews, Pilgrimage of 
Faith, 128. 
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between 1874 and 1880, the 400 Mennonite Brethren all settled in the United States.*’ They began 
meeting as a conference of churches in 1879, and placed great emphasis on the work of ‘home missions,’ 
which consisted of promoting evangelism in all Mennonite Brethren churches through the work of 
itinerant elders and evangelists.** Concerned about the spiritual condition of Mennonites in Canada, the 
conference decided in 1883 to send Heinrich Voth and David Dyck to begin missionary work there.*? In 
spite of violent opposition against these preachers, they persisted in holding services in Mennonite 
villages and visiting people in their homes, seeking “to reconcile people to God.” In time, people sought 
peace with God and came to personal faith in Jesus Christ. The first converts were baptized in 1886; and 
two years later a Mennonite Brethren congregation was founded in Burwalde, Manitoba with sixteen 
members.*' Historian William Neufeld offers this characteristic description of conversion among these 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren: 

the early members were active in witnessing to others, and many neighbours were 

attracted by the happy and joyous life of the new converts. Their love and their cheerful 

singing induced many to attend their worship services and Bible study sessions. ... The 

greatest attraction was their joyous assurance of salvation. ... The preaching of assurance 

of salvation by Voth and the Mennonite Brethren motivated many [Mennonites] to 

relinquish their former church allegiance and join the little group at Burwalde. The 


conditions of acceptance there were repentance of sins, acceptance of Jesus Christ as 
personal Saviour, and baptism by immersion.” 





7 Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren, 131,75; Lohrenz, The Mennonite Brethren Church, 42; 
Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren, 153. 


*8 Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren, 195-196. 


*° William Neufeld, From Faith to Faith: The History of the Manitoba Mennonite Brethren Church 
(Winnipeg: Kindred Press, 1989), 23. 


*° Johann Warkentin, Die Entstehung der Bruedergemeinde in Manitoba: Aufzeichnungen [The Origin of 
the Brethren Congregation in Manitoba: Records], quoted in ibid., 25-26. 


“' Tbid., 27, 30. In 1898 the church building was moved a few kilometers away and became the Winkler 
Mennonite Brethren Church. Ibid., 33. 


” Tbid., 30. According to Neufeld, the other Mennonites lived with the fear, pain, and uncertainty of not 
knowing until God’s final judgment whether their church membership and obedience to church rules had been 
sufficient to achieve eternal salvation. 
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Disassociation and New Association 





Another outcome of the Mennonite Brethren experiences of conversion was that they 
reconfigured their relationships with others who also called themselves Christians. As already mentioned, 
Mennonite Brethren disassociated themselves from those Mennonites whom they considered to be 
unconverted (esp. by not participating in communion together). Mennonite Brethren often spoke 
stridently and arrogantly against the other Mennonites in their villages.*’ A dozen years after secession, 
the Mennonite Brethren church in Einlage prepared a Confession of Faith for officials who were 
questioning their status as Mennonites.“* Although much of this early Mennonite Brethren Confession 
was taken from the Hamburg Confession of Faith of the Baptists, it also included statements that 
portrayed the other Mennonites harshly and unfairly: for example, “whereas the other Mennonites exclude 
only harlots and in rare cases also drunkards, while they tolerate the godless, mockers and stingy, we [the 
Mennonite Brethren] will exclude not only all the aforementioned but also all who lead a disorderly moral 
life.”*° Thankfully, this first Mennonite Brethren Confession of Faith was not widely accepted by the 
Mennonite Brethren, or even by the Einlage Church’s own members.”° 

The tendency among Mennonite Brethren converts to disassociate from other Christians was also 
directed towards Mennonite Brethren. Interpersonal conflicts developed among Mennonite Brethren 
leaders. Unilateral declarations of excommunication accompanied by the threat of fisticuffs were made 


even against some Mennonite Brethren founders.*’ One church, which used a literalist reading of 





*® Those Mennonites also sought to dissuade the Mennonite Brethren of their convictions, appealing to the 
Russian authorities to deny this new group the privileges normally accorded Mennonites, and occasionally 
imprisoning and corporally punishing the Mennonite Brethren. Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 313, 318. 


“ Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren, 72. 


*’ Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 479; Glaubens-Bekenntnis Und Verfassung Der Glaubiggetauften 
Und Vereinigten Mennoniten-Briidergemeinde Im Siidlichen Russland (Einlage: 1876), 64. Translated by author. 


“© PH. Berg, "Einlage Mennonite Brethren Church (Einlage, Chortitza Mennonite Settlement, 
Dnipropetrovsk Oblast, Ukraine)," Global Anabaptist Mennonite Encyclopedia Online (1956). 
http://www.gameo.org/encyclopedia/contents/E492.html (accessed November 26, 2008); Lohrenz, The Mennonite 
Brethren Church, 40. 


“” Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 434. 
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Scripture to insist that communion bread must always be broken by hand and never cut with a knife, 
removed itself from the larger Mennonite Brethren body.”* 

Because of these problems, in June 1865 Mennonite Brethren leaders set down what came to be 
known as the June Reforms. They mandated practices that would curtail the offensive ways in which 
Mennonite Brethren were cutting themselves off from other Mennonites and each other. 

At the same time that Mennonite Brethren were disassociating from certain Christians, they were 
establishing new connections with other groups of Christians. As already mentioned, Mennonite Brethren 
came to have extensive interactions with German Baptists—reading Baptist literature, corresponding with 
Baptist leaders, inviting Baptists to speak, and participating in each other’s churches’ (incl. preaching, 
baptizing, and communion).”” Johann Wieler, a Mennonite Brethren evangelist and itinerant minister, 
participated in meetings with Mennonites, Baptists and other Russian evangelicals in hopes of forming a 
pan-evangelical association in Russia.” After various setbacks, he helped organize a conference in 1884 
of Mennonites and Baptists, at which the “Union of Russian Baptists” was organized.”' In the coming 
decades, Mennonite Brethren would also participate and be influenced by the Blankenburg Alliance 
Conferences in Germany.” 

Mennonite Brethren tended, however, to be conflicted about these associations. Some Mennonite 
Brethren, especially those among the Allianz movement, promoted open communion and fellowship with 


Mennonites and others.*? Other Mennonite Brethren wanted to be more restrictive (esp. at communion) 





48 Thid., 277-278. 


oe Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren, 36; Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 283, 285, 288, 
461-467, 538, 910; Dueck, Moving Beyond Secession, 37-52, 128. 


°° Gregory L. Nichols, The Development of Russian Evangelical Spirituality: A Study of Ivan V. Kargel 
(1849-1937) (Eugene: Pickwick, 2011), 106, 118-120, 124-125. 
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because of differences with Baptists concerning standards of morality (e.g. smoking and military 


service).™" 


Enthusiasm 

Mennonite Brethren experienced great enthusiasm as a result of their conversion. They 
demonstrated this by emotional expressiveness during worship services, by pronounced individualism, 
and by antinomianism. Beginning with Wiist’s followers, many Mennonite Brethren converts expressed 
their conversion joy with shouts, gestures and jumping. These enthusiastic converts were referred to as 
HMiipfer (jampers) and Die Fréhliche Richtung (the joyful or exuberant movement, also called Die 
Fréhliche Bewegung). They introduced new instruments into their singing (e.g. flute, harmonica, violin, 
tambourine); danced “till the sweat goes through their clothes;” and spoke in tongues.°° Some insisted that 
these expressions should be normative for all the converted; expressions of joy that had once been 
spontaneous were now repeated as boundary-marking proofs of conversion, or as attempts “to re-create 
the ecstasy of conversion.”*’ Christian religious books were burned.*® Individualistic leaders insisted on 
idiosyncratic interpretations of Scripture. Most infamously, as a result of wrongful teaching, at least one 


man and two women “[fell] into sin.” 


The false teaching was that sin no longer entices those who are 
converted because “we are free of sin; it is dead. There is neither man nor woman, but Christ is all and in 


all. *®° The sinful actions that resulted were even more reprehensible than the “sister kiss” (i.e. sharing the 





* Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 288, 463-464; Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren, 72. 
* Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 108, 263. 


7s Toews, "Patterns," 141; Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren, 60; Friesen, The Mennonite 
Brotherhood, 440, 435; Toews, Pilgrimage of Faith, 11. 


u Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 273, 275; Toews, "Patterns," 139. 
8 Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 275. 

» Thid., 272. 
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holy kiss between men and women), which had already contributed to the Mennonite Brethren being 
disparaged by the other Mennonites.°' 

Finally, with the June Reforms, Mennonite Brethren agreed to express their enthusiasm with 
greater restraint. Ceremonial dancing and drumming (i.e. on the tambourine) would be discontinued; and 
the music would be limited to that which is “lovely and sounds well” in order to “forestall offending souls 
thereby.” Wrongly excommunicated leaders were reinstated; and it was decided that only congregations, 
not individuals, could excommunicate, or decide matters of church order. 

These reforms redirected the enthusiastic experiences of conversion among Mennonite 
Brethren. First, by emphasizing communal decision-making and limiting emotional expressions to the 
wider community’s norms of propriety, Mennonite Brethren emphasized that conversion occurs within 
human relationships. Expressions of feelings must be shaped and even curbed by the discerning guidance 
of the believing community. Mennonite Brethren would maintain this emphasis formally by church 
polity, and informally by gathering as house churches.™ Second, by focusing on the activities and 
lifestyles of the converted, the Mennonite Brethren elevated the importance of virtuous actions following 
the conversion experience. Converts must not practice a selfish spirituality, but must live a life of 
discipleship to Jesus in the company of the church.® A. H. Unruh explains that the June Reforms re- 


established the importance of holiness and true separation from sin in a movement that had been focusing 





*! John B. Toews, "The Early Mennonite Brethren: Some Outside Views," The Mennonite Quarterly 
Review 58, no. 2 (1984): 88. 


© Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 436-441. It would, however, still be acceptable to leap for joy and 
shout “if that is how we feel,” especially in response to “the Spirit of the Lord moving among us.” Ibid. 


° J. B. Toews goes so far as to identify the June Reforms as “the historic beginnings of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church.” Toews, Pilgrimage of Faith, 15. 
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primarily on excessive joyfulness and false freedom.” Third, the exuberant emotional expressions of joy 
upon encountering God’s grace in conversion could still be expressed, but with restraint. 

Yet, although the June Reforms gave vital course-corrections, Mennonite Brethren continued to 
value dramatic conversion experiences. New converts who requested baptism were not only questioned 
by congregations about their beliefs and lifestyle, but also about the experience of their conversion.” It is 
true that sanctification and discipleship were considered essential outcomes of conversion from the 
beginnings of the Mennonite Brethren; many Mennonites highly regarded the Mennonite Brethren for 
their ethical ways of living. Affective and moral excesses took place among only some Mennonite 
Brethren.” Yet Mennonite Brethren continued valuing the emotionally charged experiences of new 
beginnings in God’s grace long after the June Reforms. Congregants celebrated, recreated, and held on to 
their conversion experiences by their hymn singing, by retelling their conversion stories (i.e. testimonies), 
and by preaching about salvation.”’ These activities gave the believers a vocabulary for speaking about 
the affective dimension of their conversions.” 

The felt experience of conversion shaped Mennonite Brethren life with God during the years 
following their secession. Mennonite Brethren valued the joyful assurance that accompanies new birth in 
Christ. Too often, however, their expressions of joy were problematic, and needed correction. It took 
time, for instance, for Mennonite Brethren to realize that godly expressions of joy are not merely 
individual’s momentary experiences. Instead, they have relational implications, within the constraints of 
virtuous living. Joy is not divorced from living a transformed life. Mennonite Brethren also struggled to 


know how much emphasis to place on this emotional aspect of conversion, as evidenced by their varied 





°° Unruh adds that Mennonite Brethren needed to learn that separation from the world means not only 
separation from the behaviours and pleasures of the world, but also recognition that the world is in the believers Die 
Geschichte, 132-133. 
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relationships with other Christians. For some Mennonite Brethren, this joy was a marker that separated 
true believers from everyone else; for other Mennonite Brethren, this joy prompted a generosity towards 
everyone who professed faith as a disciple of Jesus. Finally, the joy of conversion prompted Mennonite 
Brethren to witness with words and deeds, and to invite others to know Jesus—whether at home or 


overseas. 


A Routinized Experience 


As the nineteenth century turned into the twentieth, Mennonite Brethren in Russia and then 
Canada increasingly experienced conversion according to an established pattern. In published conversion 
testimonies of Mennonite Brethren in the latter 1800s, conversions were characterized by a process of 
several stages, culminating with an experience of joyful assurance of salvation. As Canadian Mennonite 


Brethren established themselves in their new homeland, this pattern became increasingly predictable. 


A Normative Pattern 

Two scholarly analyses of hundreds of first person Mennonite Brethren conversion accounts 
reveal that conversion assumed a set pattern among Mennonite Brethren. Beginning in 1884, the 
Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North America published the German-language 
periodical Zionsbote (Messenger of Zion), with circulation in Canada, the United States, and Russia.” For 
two decades, the editor featured autobiographical conversion stories by Mennonite Brethren adults, most 
of whom came out of the Mennonite churches.” 

These adults described conversion in four stages. In a pre-conversion stage, individuals were 
awakened to a dissatisfaction with their present religious experiences or life with God. Some reported 


being discontent even after being baptized in the Mennonite church, lacking assurance that their sins were 





? PH. Berg, "Zionsbote (Periodical)," Global Anabaptist Mennonite Encyclopedia Online (1959). 
http://www.gameo.org/encyclopedia/contents/Z590.html (accessed December 2, 2008). 
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forgiven.’* Most individuals then entered a stage of becoming conscious of their own sins and sinfulness. 
They did not merely feel guilty concerning particular behaviours, but felt a “penitential agony” at being 
sinners, spending weeks, months, or years searching “for belief and understanding that went beyond mere 


»”> Tt was often after 


intellectual assent. ...[They] sought for the emotional affirmation of the heart. 
making a private confession of their sins to a spouse or friend that these people came to the spiritual 
climax of their conversion. This was the most punctiliar stage. They usually explained this as receiving 
forgiveness of sins and assurance of salvation from God. At this moment of truth, light and peace at last 
entered their hearts. Now faith was complete and secure. Waves of ecstatic joy overwhelmed them. Their 
burdens were gone. “...All the new believers [recalled] their conversion as the most momentous event in 


their lives.””° 


The writers normally concluded their testimonies with a fourth stage, although they did not 
specifically name it “conversion.” They expressed their joy during worship services, and realigned their 
community relationships by being baptized into the Mennonite Brethren church. The journey of 
repudiating their former church relationships was often as difficult as coming to faith.”” 

According to John B. Toews’ and Dora Dueck’s analyses, these conversion accounts were 
permeated by Scripture, prayer, authenticity, and a journey perspective. Reading Scripture—whether 
alone or with other seekers, whether from the Bible, a hymnal, or Scripture verse cards—played a key 
role.’ The Zionsbote’s editor emphasized that a conversion story must include sufficient scriptural 


grounding, so that the testimony is not based on only “dreams, feelings and opinions, [but] on God’s 


719 - : ‘ 
Word....”’” Prayer also played an integral role. Furthermore, the conversion accounts were characterized 





™ Thid., 84-85. 
® Thid., 86. 
© Thid., 91. 
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by honesty, authenticity and an individualistic tone that Toews finds refreshing in light of the village 
conventions and tensions surrounding these writers.*° Finally, the accounts presented conversion as a 
process culminating in an event. Dueck describes them as classic journey narratives that used the 


language of travel and pilgrimage to convey the experience of “moving at last from danger to safety."*' 


“ There are almost no accounts of ‘easy’ or instantaneaous [sic] conversions.”*” 

These conversion accounts also revealed that Mennonite Brethren were drifting towards 
dangerous shoals. Toews points out that Mennonite Brethren began using their conversion experiences as 
a standard by which to judge others, and were reinforcing a piety that was an end in itself—namely, 
regeneration without sanctification.* These dangers were at least partially avoided by commitments both 
to define holy living and to apply the Scriptures under the congregation’s scrutiny.** More gravely, the 
correct Mennonite Brethren conversion experience was becoming rigid and stagnant, so that the 
Mennonite Brethren movement risked premature ossification. “By celebrating the reality of the new birth 
and repeatedly recalling the experience the nineteenth century Brethren may have restricted and 
conventionalized their concept of conversion and in the process they may have become more conservative 


than their founders.” 


According to Kasdorf, the Mennonite Brethren were losing their rediscovered 
sense of being a Believers’ Church and were reverting to being an ethnic or family church. Whereas “to 


the [Mennonite Brethren] forefathers faith meant a conversion experience and trust in the atoning work of 
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Christ; to their descendants faith becomes mental acceptance of the truth offered in the description of the 


real experience.”** 


The first official Mennonite Brethren Confession of Faith, published in 1902 and revised in 1917, 
reinforced the Zionsbote conversion accounts theologically. Conversion is presented as a work of God in 


which humans play a role.*’ “Conversion, renewal or the new birth,” takes place when “through the living 
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and powerful Word of God man [sic] is awakened from sin. (John 1:9).””” It is “the calling voice of the 


holy Gospel” that awakens a person and brings about conversion.*” The “perceptible means of grace” by 


which the Holy Spirit awakens people to conversion and to sanctification are, respectively, “the Word 


9990 


(the preaching),” and “the Word, holy baptism, and the Lord's Supper....””~ Each person must then 


voluntarily respond to the Spirit. 


If he [sic] is now obedient and does not close heart against the working of divine grace, 
he receives repentance unto life, to see his sin, repent of it, confess and forsake it; and in 
recognition of the holy and just judgment of God through prayer seeks refuge in Christ as 
the only Savior from the guilt of sin and the lust thereof and receives through faith in 
Him forgiveness of sins, justification, and the witness and sealing of the Holy Spirit that 
he is a child of God and heir of life eternal.”! 


As a result of this participation in the work of God, the converted person is now indwelt by the power of 
the Holy Spirit, by Christ, and by God—he or she is “partaking of the divine nature.” 


The Confession differs from the Zionsbote accounts in emphasizing sanctification’s inextricable 


link to conversion even though sanctification is distinct from conversion. Notably, sanctification is 
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presented both as a work of the Holy Spirit who indwells the believers, and as a human requirement for 
maintaining one’s salvation. “The Holy Spirit... worketh the new birth and renewal of the sinner unto a 
new life of sanctification....”°? Simultaneously, “the regenerated person...will show...all diligence to add 
to his [sic] faith virtue and love, to make his calling and election sure and to offer soul and body as a 


living sacrifice to God in thankfulness and love....””* 


The Confession spells out the actions of a sanctified 
life, and clarifies that sanctification is a lifelong progressive process that can be marked by setbacks.” 
The Confession, which is filled with Scripture quotations and quotations from Menno Simons, also differs 


from the Zionsbote’s accounts in saying almost nothing about the affective and expressive dimensions of 


conversion. 


Narrowed Scope 


As Mennonite Brethren adapted to their new life as immigrants in Canada, they continued 
upholding conversion as central to their life with God; but narrowed what conversion should be. They 
narrowed conversion by defining it as a singular event instead of a process. In Canada, as in Russia, 
Mennonite Brethren hosted evangelistic meetings out of their commitment to help others experience 
conversion. Although many people were converted through these meetings, observers noted the 
narrowing of conversion to an event. A. H. Unruh warned against making a fixed pattern out of 
conversions that could take place in one evening—over and against the lengthy process of preaching, 
praying, and searching the Scriptures that had once been normal.” Others objected to overly emotional 


and dramatic evangelism methods, and a failure to emphasize ongoing discipleship.” 





* Tbid., 14. 

** Tbid., 15. Italics added for emphasis. 
” Tbid., 15-16. 

2 Unruh, Die Geschichte, 832. 


*? Theodore D. (Ted) Regehr, Mennonites in Canada 1939-1970: A People Transformed (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1996), 301, 341. 
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Yet, although conversion was construed mainly as an event, Mennonite Brethren still expected 
conversion to have life-changing implications. At a conference for Mennonite Brethren ministers and 
deacons. Mennonite Brethren psychologist Frank C. Peters taught that conversion must engage the whole 
person: mind, feelings and will.”* He rested these expansive implications on a narrow view of conversion 
as a human experience of repenting from sin and expressing faith in God—in contrast to the divine work 
of rebirth that follows conversion.” A. A. Heide blamed shallow conversions on spiritual backsliding.'”° 
Victor Toews taught that remaining pure and holy—a requirement for entering heaven—depends on a 


confidence that God has truly forgotten one’s sins. '”! 


Mennonite Brethren were narrowing their view of 
conversion to an event of experiencing keen awareness of sin and forgiveness. 

Mennonite Brethren were also narrowing conversion by prescribing the ways in which conversion 
would be a doorway into the church—particularly the Mennonite Brethren church.'°” Many conference 
resolutions closely connected baptism, church membership, and communion participation. Communion 
was only for those who had been baptized by immersion upon confession of faith and were living 
separated from unbelievers.'°’ Not until 1957 did Mennonite Brethren allow true believers with a known 
spiritual life and commitment to Mennonite Brethren principles to participate in communion, service, and 


missionary activities without first being baptized and becoming church members. Sadly, although 


Mennonite Brethren expected conversion to lead to church membership, some German-speaking churches 





°8 Protokoll Der Konferenz Der Prediger Und Diakonen, Konferenz Der Prediger Und Diakonen Der 
Menn.-Briidergemeinde Manitobas...Im Bethaus Der Siidend-Mbg...November 1-2 (Winnipeg: 1957), 23. 

” Tbid., 23-24. 

' Thid., 12-13. 
'°l Thid., 30. Holiness also requires self-examination in light of God’s Word—one must stand still and ask 
“Stehe ich richtig?” (roughly translated, “Am I living as I should?”). Ibid. 


'? As illustrated by a book to be written for youth by Frank C. Peters: Your Church and You. Janzen and 
Giesbrecht, eds., We Recommend (I and Ii), 241. 


'03 Thid., 83. 
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refused “to integrate the recipients of [English-language youth evangelistic] ministries into the 
mainstream of the congregation.”'™ 

Mennonite Brethren not only emphasized that conversion should lead to church membership, but 
also emphasized keeping separate from other churches and Christian groups. When a group from the 
Herbert Mennonite Brethren Church began to build a non-denominational tabernacle in the 1940s because 
of disputes over the use of German in worship and over mission strategy, the Canadian Mennonite 
Brethren Conference’s Board of Spiritual and Social Concerns pronounced, “‘it is not right to join with 
other groups thus exposing members to foreign influences;” the tabernacle was thus “not in accordance 
with the spirit [sic] of God.”'® In 1953, concerned about the influence of non-Mennonite Brethren 
evangelists, the Canadian Conference prepared to hire its own Mennonite Brethren evangelist.'”° 
Although the General and Canadian Conferences joined, respectively, the National Association of 
Evangelicals in 1945 and the Evangelical Fellowship of Canada in 1972, Mennonite Brethren leaders 
emphasized that many evangelicals (esp. fundamentalists and dispensationalists) failed to emphasize 
Jesus’ ethical teachings, and that Mennonite Brethren were distinct from Calvinists and Pentecostals (and 


Roman Catholics).'°” 





'4 Gerald C Ediger, Crossing the Divide: Language Transition among Canadian Mennonite Brethren 
1940-1970 (Winnipeg: Centre for Mennonite Brethren Studies, 2001), 198. 


'°S Regehr, Mennonites in Canada 1939-1970, 301. For another distressing example, cf. ibid., 303. 


He Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren, 317, 319. 

ne Ibid., 387, 389, 376. Cf. Toews, Pilgrimage of Faith, 193; Isaac W. Redekopp, "Die Lehre Von Der 
Ewigen Sicherstellung," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren Bible College III, no. 2 (1954): 13; David Ewert, 
"Sanctification, and Its Relationship to Justification," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren Bible College Ul, no. 2 
(1954): 10; D. Edmond Hiebert, "The Experience of Salvation as Viewed from the Standpoint of Conversion and 
Regeneration (Unpublished)," in Doctrinal Issues Study Conference (General Conference: Board of Reference and 
Counsel) (Denver: 1958); Jacob H. Quiring, "The Protestant Confessional," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren 
Bible College I, no. 4 (1952); Jacob H. Quiring, "On Confession (Part 2)," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren 
Bible College Ill, no. 2 (1954); Abraham H. Unruh, "Das Denken, Wollen Und Fihlen Im Religidsen Leben," The 
Voice of the Mennonite Brethren Bible College I, no. 4 (1954). Notably, Mennonite Brethren writers rarely 
criticized in print the Mennonites from whom they had seceded (often referred to as General Conference 
Mennonites), even though Mennonite Brethren differentiated themselves from those Mennonites by insisting on 
immersion baptism for membership and participation in communion. 
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Third, Mennonite Brethren narrowed their experience of conversion by reducing its resultant 
virtues into rules to be obeyed. Historian T. D. Regehr points out that for some Mennonite Brethren 
immigrants, the best approach to living in Canada seemed to be to establish a greenhouse type of 
existence consisting of “strong new communities, churches, and institutions which were...based to a large 


108 Ror example, Johannes Harder, a church and conference leader 


extent on old-world values and ideas. 
from 1931 until the early 1960s, sought to resist Canada’s worldly influences by drafting rules for 
Mennonite Brethren. These rules called for a commitment to Bible reading, prayer, family devotions, 
obedience to church decisions, witnessing, and refusing military service; and a renunciation of smoking, 
drinking alcohol, attending theatres and dances, wearing jewelry or cosmetics, and marrying an 
unbeliever.'” 

The General Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Churches passed resolutions that mandated 
personal and social ethics for converts. Personally-oriented resolutions forbade church membership for 
remarried divorcees, for adulterers, and for those married to unbelievers; required excommunication upon 
immorality; and proscribed membership in secret societies.''” In a communal vein, sixty-nine resolutions 
were passed under the topic of “General Welfare, Relief and Public Relations.”''' These resolutions 
called on Mennonite Brethren to pray and care for conscientious objectors and enlisted men; to give funds 
to Mennonites and non-Mennonites suffering outside Canada after the Second World War; to support 
institutions for lepers and the mentally ill; and to teach and witness about Christ’s way of peace, service, 
and non-resistance. Equally important were resolutions promoting evangelism overseas, in North 
American urban centres, as home missions, and within Mennonite Brethren churches through the work of 


: 112 
conference evangelists. 





'°8 Theodore D. (Ted) Regehr, A Generation of Vigilance: The Lives and Work of Johannes and Tina 
Harder (Winnipeg: CMU Press, 2009), 299. 


' Tbid., 202-203. 

'!° Janzen and Giesbrecht, eds., We Recommend (I and Ii), 30-31, 85-87, 80, 214. 
'"l Tbid., 66-78. 

'? Cf. Ibid., 62-63, 100-167, 290-291, 296-306. 
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As Mennonite Brethren settled in Canada, their conversion experiences became more patterned; 
and those patterns began narrowing. With the accumulation of more and more conversion stories, 
Mennonite Brethren adopted a narrative in which conversion was a prolonged process of awakening and 
agonizing, culminating in a joyful climax of being forgiven, followed by a lifelong progression in living a 
sanctified life. As evangelistic methods became more North American in style, the process of conversion 
was downplayed in favour of a climactic event of repenting of one’s sins and being forgiven for them. 
Appropriately, Mennonite Brethren expected those who experienced conversion to live virtuously in 
Christ’s church. This expectation was, however, focused on the Mennonite Brethren church to the 
exclusion of non-Mennonite Brethren. Mennonite Brethren also became increasingly rule-bound in their 


description of the sanctified life that followed conversion. 


Reducing the Pattern 


As Canadian Mennonite Brethren approached their denomination’s centennial, they became 
increasingly preoccupied with matters of collective identity, and continued turning their attention towards 
experiences of conversion.''’ Mennonite Brethren questioned their assumptions about conversion, and 


reduced conversion to fewer elements than previously. 


Questioning Assumptions 


The Mennonite Brethren’s difficulties understanding conversion were highlighted in an article by 
Mennonite Brethren Bible College professor Henry R. Baerg. Acknowledging that conversion is central 
for Mennonite Brethren life with God, Baerg then seeks to clarify what conversion is; instead, however, 
he features its paradoxes and inconsistencies. 


[Baerg points] out the danger of stereotyping experience, yet [identifies] three stages in the 
conversion experience. He [expects] the conversion experience to be deeply felt, yet 





"3 John A. Toews’ history of the Mennonite Brethren was commissioned as a response to the “crisis of the 


search for identity” that extended from the 1960s through the 1980s. Abram J. Klassen, introduction to Toews, A 
History of the Mennonite Brethren, vii. Cf. Peter Penner, No Longer at Arms Length: Mennonite Brethren Church 
Planting in Canada (Winnipeg: Kindred Press, 1987), 154. 
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[acknowledges] that some conversions are emotionally quiet. “The whole experience is the work 
of the Holy Spirit,” yet every Christian must make a voluntary agreement with God. Turning 
from one’s evil ways is a scriptural [necessity], but the desire to do good works is insufficient 
without a “personal decision to be a Christian.” [Baerg expects] conversion to include a clear 
turning point, yet [allows] for gradual conversions “after a longer period of preparation and 
conviction.”'!* 

Like Baerg, Mennonite Brethren were emphasizing the intimate connection between justification 
and sanctification, and the conviction that conversion ought to affect the entirety of a person’s life. New 
Testament scholar David Ewert was particularly eloquent, arguing that although justification and 
sanctification can be discussed apart from each other, in reality they are inseparably linked. “Justification 


is not an end in itself, but a means to an end:” namel sanctification. |” 
y> 


A. H. Unruh argues for a holistic 
conversion by identifying conversion’s necessary impact on the believer’s mind, will, and feeling.''® 
Convinced that salvation requires more than any of these three qualities alone, Unruh links them to faith, 
love, and hope: “conscious faith is the foundation of one’s salvation; deliberate love is the expression of 
one’s salvation; and the blessed hope for a future transfiguration is the outlook into the coming 


~!I7T_ W. Redekopp offers a holistic view in which saving faith requires a certainty of 


salvation. 
knowledge, an emotional element of strong convictions, and a willing consent to personally trust, 


surrender to and rely on Christ.''* Such saving faith leads to and is nourished by hope, and “must issue in 


love...the manifestation of faith.”!!” 





''4 Andrew Dyck, "Can the Centre Hold? Conversion in Canadian Mennonite Brethren Spirituality," in 
Renewing Identity and Mission: Mennonite Brethren Reflections after 150 Years, ed. Abe J. Dueck, Bruce L. 
Guenther, and Doug Heidebrecht (Winnipeg: Kindred, 2011), 169. Quotations from Henry R. Baerg, "Conversion," 
The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren Bible College V, no. 5 (1956): 6, 8. 


''S Bwert, "Sanctification," 11. For a similar critique, cf. Waldo Wiebe, "The Spiritual Doctrine of 


Sanctification (Unpublished)," in Doctrinal Issues Study Conference (General Conference: Board of Reference and 
Counsel) (Winnipeg: 1956), 3. 
sa Unruh, "Das Denken," 7. The title for this article could be translated “Mind, Will, and Emotion in 
Spirituality.” 
"7 Thid., 9. Translation by this author. 
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Even with these assertions, however, Mennonite Brethren disagreed about how to arrive at and 
experience this kind of life-transforming, holistic conversion. They asked whether emotions were 
necessary in conversion, whether conversion could be a process, and how to describe the outcome of a 
converted life without becoming legalistic.'”° The discussions about emotions were tied to the perspective 
that one’s conversion must be a “genuinely transforming spiritual experience” of Christ in order to result 
in holy living.'”' One teacher, J. Quiring, insists that “a release of emotional tension...will always be a 
by-product of a good confession. It will inevitably accompany the forgiveness of sins.”'”” J. A. Toews, 
redefines Mennonite Brethren “experiential faith” altogether; rather than being an affective experience, it 
is the change from an old sinful life to a new transformed way of living that is brought about by the 
conversion experience.'”’ Ewert takes a different tack by transposing conversion’s affective dimension to 
a lifelong relationship with God. Sanctification is more than an assent to doctrines, an emotional 
experience, or a resolve to live like Jesus; instead, when believers recognize their mystical union with 
Christ—in whom they are dead to sin—their “cordial consent” will lead not to an emotional crisis, but to 
a “day by day relationship to Christ” in which believers continually choose to reign over sin—that is, 
choose holy living.'” 

Mennonite Brethren were equally conflicted about the place of process in conversion. They 
generally agreed that the Spirit-filled life is normally a "progressive continuous experience by yielding 


obedience to God in all things”—although “it may also be a crisis experience...for special needs of 





'2° These questions were triggered, in large part, by the recognition that children of Mennonite Brethren 


believers were committed to Christ, but had not experienced conversion according to the patterns that had become 
normative. 
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service. Some Mennonite Brethren, however, insisted that this “glorious continuous transformation of 


life [in] response to the Spirit” was the result of presenting oneself to God in “a decisive completed act” 


that is “not repeated act again and again....”!”° 


Ewert offers a more nuanced perspective. The evidence of 
conversion is a present experienced process, not a past experienced moment: 

the initial experience of salvation is fundamental to the beginning of the Christian life. 

But the remembrance of the experience of the new birth is not the evidence of the new 

life. The decisive evidence of the new birth rests [in the]...conscious, growing 

relationship to Christ and to the grace of God in Christ”—that is, a "growing response to 

the grace of God.'”’ 
D. Edmond Hiebert went so far as to state that there is not only a process following conversion, but there 
is normally also a preparatory process gradually leading to conversion, so that conversion can be thought 
of as either gradual or instantaneous. Yet, although turning from sin to God is “not limited to the 
beginning of the Christian life,” for theological reasons Hiebert will not name a believer’s subsequent 

br cae «9128 

turnings ‘conversions. 

Finally, Mennonite Brethren were in a quandary about how to raise the bar on living an ethically 
transformed life post-conversion without turning those ethical behaviours into signposts marking a new 


legalistic system.'”? Some Mennonite Brethren elevated ethical change to the point of making it a 
g y g p g 


precondition to conversion: John A. Toews argues vigorously that there is no salvation possible unless a 
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person turns away from sin.'*” Some unabashedly emphasized the strict separation from societal evils that 
must follow conversion, seemingly renouncing not only improper desire, pride, evil repute, stumbling 
blocks, and a besmirched Christian witness, but pleasure itself: 

We clearly and outrightly ban the commercial theatre, dancing, smoking, drinking, card- 

parties and other night parties of non-christian [sic] character. We may need to follow 

through on some other such similar entertainments as drama, opera, State-Fair shows, 

circus, and ice-show. ... Also in connection with the membership in [secret] societies, we 

may well study the Christian's duty in relation to other organizations, such as labor 

unions, pressure groups in politics, and even professional societies, when they leave their 

distinctly professional phases and allow the organization to become a pleasure group.’ 


Still other Mennonite Brethren made clear that holy living is not a condition for conversion, but a result of 


conversion.” 


A Reduced Experience 


As well as questioning conversion, Mennonite Brethren at the mid-twentieth century were 
reducing conversion to an even more limited experience than it had been a century earlier. By 
downplaying its affective, ethical, and corporate dimensions, Mennonite Brethren were reducing 
conversion to a human decision demonstrated through words of profession and witness, with the promise 
of heaven as a reward. 

Mennonite Brethren philosopher Delbert Wiens makes this claim repeatedly and stridently in his 
essay “New Wineskins for Old Wine: a Study of the Mennonite Brethren Church,” which received three 


133 


published responses in the Mennonite Brethren Herald. ~*~” According to Wiens, Mennonite Brethren have 


lost the true vital experience of conversion; they have shifted “from ‘living in’ an experience to ‘talking 
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about’ it, the fluid freshness of poetic modes [have] hardened into [their] own ‘evangelical’ forms of 
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ritual cant.”~" As a result, Mennonite Brethren are fostering ethical immaturity by resorting to lists of 


rules in order to maintain separation from the world; or by reducing ethics and discipleship to witnessing, 
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so that church growth is the primary definition of faithfulness. ~~ Wiens states that the initial experience 


of conversion as a “freeing, exhilarating, discovery” has changed, and become simply “forgiveness and 
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the rededication to what we have always been taught.” ~” Lacking a vital conversion experience, 


Mennonite Brethren need to work harder and harder “to maintain their institutions and to ‘witness.’”'*’ 
...Evangelism came to be seen as the final reason for our existence as a denomination 
and as the focus of our identity. But there seems to be little other reason for conversion 
than to become a part of the production of more converts. And so, like modern 
economics...the process itself has become its reason for existence. '** 
The meaning of “converted” has changed from living a changed life to being forgiven; and the meaning 


of “faith” has changed from trust to belief.'*° 


Conversion is seen by Mennonite Brethren mainly as a 
ticket to heaven.'*” Having replaced true ecstasy with decision, they now facilitate emotional experiences 
merely to provide assurance and self-discipline for the hard work of moral self-discipline. 

Wiens appeals for a return to an authentic experience of being converted by God, no matter how 


variable that experience might be. “We will only grow beyond our grandfathers by rediscovering the 


reality of the experience that came to them. Like them we need to meet God.”"' In such a return to real 
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experience, adult believers will allow succeeding generations to have their own experiences of 
conversion, and to discover their own meanings in those experiences. Conversion will have spurts and 
plateaus as well as gradual growth, because “growth toward sonship [sic] has no fixed pattern.”!” 
Although Wiens was unusually vigorous in his critiques, his assessments were borne out by other 
Mennonite Brethren. At a 1974 study conference, seminary professor Waldo Hiebert warns Mennonite 


Brethren that they are now in more danger of emotional suppression than emotional excesses. 


In our constructive and somewhat legalistic tradition we have often unduly suppressed 
our feelings.... 


... Spirituality [has become] the intellectual, or sometimes the naive acceptance of 

propositional doctrinal truth, coupled with an earnest effort to comply with all the Church 

expectations. There is hardly any feeling there.'*’ 
Hiebert appeals for legitimate experiences of emotional expression not only in “an initial experience 
(conversion) with God” but also “in subsequent experiences in the life of the maturing Christian.”'** The 
1976 Mennonite Brethren Confession of Faith illustrates this deficiency by mentioning the emotional 
aspect of conversion only twice: believers receive “assurance of salvation” when they are born into God’s 
family, and thereafter obey God’s Word joyfully.'*° 

Many Mennonite Brethren leaders bemoaned the declining emphasis on upright living post- 
conversion. John A. Toews sought to restore this emphasis in his history of the Mennonite Brethren by 


repeatedly upholding Harold Bender’s Anabaptist Vision.'*° In 1969, General Conference delegates 


agreed that while continuing to seek agreement on how to live holy lives in accordance with Scripture, 
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such agreements would be guidelines to be pursued by each member, instead of rules for joining the 


church—thus avoiding legalism and judgementalism. '*’ 


Although this was indubitably a constructive 
change, it did not necessarily strengthen the Mennonite Brethren commitment to living transformed lives. 
Mennonite Brethren continued to prioritize proclaiming the faith above living the faith, as illustrated by a 
series of declarations concerning the Mennonite Brethren Board of Missions and Services. In 1966, upon 
merging the Board of Missions with the Board of Welfare and Public Relations, conference delegates 
agreed that “the proclamation of the gospel is the primary task of the church;” ministries that addressed 


i : i 7 148 
“social, material, or other basic human needs” would follow from proclamation. 


In 1972, in spite of 
delegates passing a resolution that “the proclamation of the gospel and social action [are] inseparable 
tasks for the believing community” regardless of which takes “chronological precedence,” the Board of 
Missions issued a statement that its “first and foremost task is to evangelize and plant churches;” 
ministries of social action were not included among its other priorities.'”” 

Summarizing these concerns, J. B. Toews offered two critiques of Mennonite Brethren 
conversion. One, the work of preserving Mennonite Brethren institutions has blinded people to the 
mission and purpose of helping others experience the liberating joy of “[experiencing] the marvels of 
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redemptive grace in personal relation to Christ as Saviour and Lor Two, Mennonite Brethren have 


identified with affluent North American life so fully that they have lost the pursuit of living a virtuous, 


transformed, converted life.'*! 
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Mennonite Brethren at mid-century were experiencing uncertainty about conversion, and a 
diminishment of the conversion experience. They still professed that conversion results in a changed life, 
and affects the entirety of one’s life. They were unclear, however, about whether conversion requires an 
emotional experience, whether conversion takes place at one point in time or over a period of time, and 
whether they could raise the bar on ethical living post-conversion without being legalistic and judgmental. 
As Mennonite Brethren suppressed the emotional dimension of conversion, and as they gave less 
emphasis to living the transformed life that results from conversion, they often reduced conversion to a 
decision for Jesus—in order to receive forgiveness of sins and eternal salvation in heaven—with the 
expected outcomes of a verbal profession of faith (preceding baptism and church membership), and 


verbal witnessing through evangelism and missions. 


Summary 


The spirituality of Canadian Mennonite Brethren developed from the history of conversion 
experiences within this Christian denomination. That history reveals strengths and problems that 
eventually inspired some Mennonite Brethren to draw on sources outside their own traditions. These 
strengths and problems can be seen in the pursuits that were identified in chapter one: the pursuit of a life 
with God that engages the whole person, and of recognizable encounters with God. 

First, a constructive pursuit of holistically integrated experiences of life with God was reflected in 
the oft-repeated Mennonite Brethren accounts of life-changing conversions that touched emotion, 
behaviour, relationship, and volition. Many of the early Mennonite Brethren knew conversion in this 
holistic way. They considered these experiences to be works of God’s grace. 

Other aspects of these conversion experiences, however, were problematic. Almost from the 
beginning, conversion events were followed by disrupted relationships, ecclesial exclusivity, and 
unethical behaviours. In the following decades, Mennonite Brethren conversions became less holistic, 
with fluctuating emphases on emotions, commitment, behaviours, relationships, and decisions. For 


example, emotional expressiveness was at one time mandated, and then was downplayed and even 
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restricted. At the same time, the role of human decision in conversion was elevated, especially at a 
specific moment in time. Furthermore, the behavioural outcomes of conversion were codified as rules for 
church membership. 

Nevertheless, the periodic correctives within Mennonite Brethren understandings of conversion 
pointed to an ongoing desire for an integrated human experience of life with God. Even the impossible 
attempts at systematizing and regularizing affective experience, the problematic attempts to live uprightly 
according to rules supported by excommunication, and the judgmental distancing from other Christians 
were attempts to preserve the full range of an all-encompassing human life with God. 

Second, the desire for recognizable life-changing encounters with God was paralleled in the ways 
Mennonite Brethren spoke of encountering God through conversion. The first Mennonite Brethren were 
confident that they had been transformed by God. They also acknowledged the role of believers who 
accompanied the seeker’s journey towards receiving God’s transforming forgiveness. These insights 
about God’s converting activity through the believing community were valuable for encountering God. 

Subsequently, however, problems emerged in these encounters. Mennonite Brethren became 
increasingly preoccupied, for instance, with the individual’s role in conversion. They focused on 
prescribed human responses to God’s grace: responses of deciding, reforming behaviour, testifying and 
witnessing, as well as feeling. Mennonite Brethren also came to expect their conversion encounters with 
God to take place in a moment, rather than as a process. Yet even when these conversion experiences 
were faulty and partial, or misunderstood and un-integrated, they amplified the Mennonite Brethren desire 
to know and encounter God in holistic, life-changing ways. 

The various Mennonite Brethren conversion experiences—marked by strengths and problems— 
together nourished the recent interest among a number of Mennonite Brethren leaders and members to 
learn from the Ignatian tradition and its practice of spiritual direction. The presence, communication and 
work of God, the capacity to receive and respond to God’s graces, the guidance offered by other 
believers, and the possibility of holistic life-long transformation were variously recognized and desired by 


Mennonite Brethren—and all could be discovered as emphases within the Ignatian tradition. That 
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tradition and its form of spiritual direction will be the foci of chapter six. That chapter will also include a 
description and analysis of the first borrowings from this tradition by Mennonite Brethren who were 


shaped by their experiences of conversion. 
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Chapter 3. Experiences of Scripture Reading Among Mennonite Brethren 

In close conjunction with conversion, Scripture reading has featured prominently in the history of 
Mennonite Brethren, particularly in their accounts of experiencing life with God. To uncover the roots of 
Scripture reading that have shaped Mennonite Brethren spirituality, this chapter will provide an 
exploration of how Scripture reading has shaped Mennonite Brethren experiences of God. This 
exploration will centre on two sets of questions. First, during Mennonite Brethren history, what 
experiences of reading the Bible are like roots for the recent experiences? Furthermore, what can these 
roots continue contributing to Mennonite Brethren, and in what ways might they be deficient? Second, for 
those Mennonite Brethren learning /ectio divina from the Benedictine tradition, how are they interacting 
with their own background of Scripture reading? 

In order to explore these two questions, this chapter will be presented along three themes that 
emerged more-or-less chronologically during this denomination’s first century. These themes have been 
identified through a critical review of Mennonite Brethren history. Mennonite Brethren initially read 
Scripture largely as a communal activity' that facilitated and promoted conversion, then increasingly as 
an exercise of authority among and over the churches, and eventually as an enterprise conducted in 
partnership with scholars. The chapter’s conclusion will indicate strengths and problems in these ways of 
reading Scripture, and suggest how Canadian Mennonite Brethren might therefore benefit by drawing on 


other sources. 


Communal Contexts for Conversion 

If conversion has been the taproot of Mennonite Brethren life with God, reading Scripture has 
been a secondary root system nourishing the taproot. Ever since the Mennonite Brethren seceded in 1860, 
they read the Scriptures with the expectation that this practice had power to transform their lives with 


initial and ongoing conversion. To that end, they read the Scripture in dialogical ways as they met 





' Mennonite Brethren also expected Scripture to be read by individuals. 
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together in homes. Responses to the Exuberance Movement strengthened this emphasis on reading the 


Scripture communally. 


Reading for Conversion 

Almost immediately after their secession, Mennonite Brethren attributed their conversions to the 
reading of Scripture. They made this claim, even though their eagerness to read the Bible occurred after 
their first conversion experiences under Wiist’s influence.” Jakob Bekker, a signatory to the secession 
document, explains that it was “by searching in the Holy Scriptures [that Mennonite Brethren] were 
brought to a deeper knowledge of the meaning of redemption, leading them to realize that all the dead 
ritual within the church could not bring anyone to salvation.”’ Another signatory writes that “he and his 
wife ‘read the word in the family and together with like-minded people in [small] groups, until people 


: 4 
were converted to the Saviour.’” 


When the Word of God was believed, it had power to make people into 
“spiritual brothers” when they were “born again by the Word of God.” 

Mennonite Brethren expected the reading of Scripture to transform the core of a person’s life. 
This transformation not only touched the mind—songs and Scripture passages were “suddenly understood 
with utter clarity’—but also produced a “belief and understanding that went beyond mere intellectual 
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assent.” In Wtist’s words, Scripture changes people’s hearts: 


here before me lies the Bible. It is this Word, filled with holy truths, which I must 
proclaim to you...to engrave, to preach, and to pray into your hearts. For of what benefit 





* Johann E. Pritzkau, German Baptists in South Russia, trans., Walter Regehr (Winnipeg: Kindred 
Productions, 2013), 8. 


*Jacob P. Bekker, Origin of the Mennonite Brethren Church, trans., D. E. Pauls and A. E. Janzen 
(Hillsboro: The Mennonite Brethren Historical Society of the Midwest, 1973), xiii. Italics added for emphasis. 


“Abraham Peters, "Bericht," Zions-Bote, no. 11(1899). p. 3, quoted in Toews, "The Early Mennonite 
Brethren and Conversion," 90. Italics added for emphasis. 


3 Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 36, 396, cf. 371, 630. The Word of God was even understood to 
have the power to sanctify communion bread and wine. Ibid., 473. Cf. Ibid., 316-317; Toews, ed. The Story of the 
Early, 84, 85, 128, 131. 


: Toews, "The Early Mennonite Brethren and Conversion," 86, 87. 
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is the Christ of the Bible to us, if He is not also in our hearts. ... The heart is the place in 
which this...gift from heaven belongs.’ 
The heart-deep changes achieved by reading the Bible resulted in a reformation of people’s 
conduct.* In a report to Brune, Mennonite Brethren leaders wrote, “We believe that the Holy Spirit 


»? Bach believer was therefore 


reveals to us what we should, and should not do, according to the Bible. 
expected to read and study the Scripture for themselves “in the bosom of the church,” with a simplicity 
that neither relied on preached sermons nor required scholarly training.'° For this reason, “almost 


soll 


everyone carried a Testament....”° When a congregation had questions about “biblical baptism’, for 


instance, they were simply enjoined to “read the Word of God diligently, and it will all be revealed to 


o912 
you. 


The simple reading of Scripture was essential and sufficient for the conversion of one’s way of 
living. 

The conversions experienced through reading Scripture also resulted in Mennonite Brethren 
becoming judgmental towards others. When Mennonite Brethren used Scripture to substantiate their 
separation from the moral decadence they saw around them, they too often condemned other Mennonites 
who had not had the same conversion experiences, even though Mennonite Brethren and Mennonites 
shared the same spiritual roots and held many of the same convictions. Conversion became “a measure 
against which all other Christians were judged.”'’ Bekker, for instance, titles one of his chapters 


“Decadence of the Mennonites.”'* He writes about Mennonites who mocked Mennonite Brethren for their 


newfound piety, who displayed overfamiliarity across genders, who frequented taverns, and who failed to 





’Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 213, 219. 
* Quoted in ibid., 400. 
Toews, ed. The Story of the Early, 97. Italics added for emphasis. 


Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 638, 72, 908, 976.Quoting various sources, incl. early Anabaptists 
as a model. 


'' Jakob Reimer, quoted in ibid., 287. A Glaubensstimme hymnal was carried together with the Testament. 


"? Tbid., 553. For lengthy biblical defense of baptism by immersion, while still allowing for baptism by 
pouring, cf. Ibid., 129-311. 


‘Toews, "The Early Mennonite Brethren and Conversion," 91. 


'4 Bekker, Origin of the Mennonite Brethren, 17. 
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exercise church discipline.'’ Bekker then appeals to Scripture in defense of refusing to have communion 
with such Mennonites: 


we could no longer feel justified in observing communion with an apostate church 
membership. By the breaking of bread together, we were testifying that we were one 
body with the unconverted and godless, according to 1 Corinthians 10:17. And how could 
unbelieving blasphemers and drunkards honor God in taking the Lord’s Supper? Because 
they serve the devil in their daily walk, the sacrifice which they purport to commemorate 
at communion is no longer the Lord’s table, but the devil’s table.'® 


Mennonite Brethren supported secession on these same grounds.'’ Reporting to Brune, Mennonite 
Brethren stated that “we lived according to what we believed and through the enlightenment of the Holy 


.”'8 Mennonite Brethren 


Spirit and study of the Word we realized that we could no longer remain... 
believed that it was the Holy Spirit speaking through Scripture who had prompted their secession from 
ungodly, unconverted Mennonites. 

Mennonite Brethren published their convictions of the Bible’s transforming power in the 1865 
June Reforms and the 1902 Confession of Faith. The Reform document upholds Scripture as the guiding 
authority for life. Instructions are explained “according to the Scripture,” according to the teaching of the 
Saviour, and “according to the teachings of God’s Word.”!” The 1902 Confession also substantiates its 
convictions with Scripture.” “Concerning conversion, renewal or the new birth we believe, that through 
the living and powerful Word of God man [sic] is awakened from sin.” *' “The Holy Spirit...accompanies 
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the Word with his powerful working....”*~ A distinguishing mark of a true church is “the diligent 


searching of the Scriptures and the preaching of the pure Gospel in all the world....””° 





“ibids 17221: 

Ibid, 31. 

'"Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 240. 

'’Toews, ed. The Story of the Early, 72. Cf. also 13, 59. 
'Priesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 437, 439. 

°° Cf. Confession 1902, 36. 

*lIbid., 13. Italics added for emphasis. 

Ibid., 6, 14. 

Ibid, 20. Italics added for emphasis. 
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The first Mennonite Brethren read the Bible because they believed that the Word of God 
accompanied by the Holy Spirit had the power to change people’s lives in heartfelt ways. Such 
conversion was not simply an intellectual insight or emotional experience, but resulted in a renewal of 
conduct. Mennonite Brethren emphasized this renewal to the point of becoming judgmental and 


schismatic. 


Small Groups in Dialogue 


Home groups were central to the beginning of the Mennonite Brethren movement, and shaped the 
Mennonite Brethren experiences of conversion through Bible reading. Wiist’s entry into Mennonite 
communities, for instance, was by means of home Bible study groups.”* One of the first Mennonite 
Brethren, Jakob Reimer, writes, 

after we had sung a hymn and prayed, the host would read a passage of Scripture...[and] then 

pose a question, whereupon the dear pastor [Wtist] would take over the conversation, explaining 

the question to us in the presence of our chief shepherd Jesus Christ...and we were richly blessed, 
strengthened and refreshed, even rebuked in our spirit, through the Holy Spirit, and we took 
courage, determined to live for the Lord and continue to walk in His ways.” 

Even after the first Mennonite Brethren ‘meeting house’ was built in 1874, home gatherings 
shaped a dialogical way of reading Scripture.”° 

A selected text “was interrupted or expanded a number of times by the observations of 


others.’ ... Scripture interpretation...took ‘the form of dialogue led by [the] minister.’ ... 
[This served] to provide a well-rounded exposition of the biblical text.”’ 





** The Mennonite Brethren secession of 1860 centred on how much autonomy these home groups had in 
relation to the Mennonite churches. Cf. Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 228-229. 


*Tbid., 207. 


**Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren, 71. After twenty-five years, Mennonite Brethren were 
meeting in seven houses of worship; seventeen worshiping groups affiliated around six main congregations (this 
represented 1800 church members; another 1200 were in America). Ibid., 84. 


-’Toews, "Patterns," 141. 
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Half a century after their founding, Mennonite Brethren were still meeting in small groups to read 
the Bible in this way. One writer recalls meeting to read the Bible and to participate in “free 
discussions with questions and answers, together with prayers.””* 

Women participated in these home-based dialogues along with the men. Participants commented 
“on the openness, empathy, and vulnerability which they experienced [there.] The style of these simple 


‘ . : : 29 
services was flexible and inclusive.” 


A report in Canada by Heinrich Voth in 1890 suggests that 
women’s participation was becoming limited: ““[women] bring work for missions! They have decided to 
do something for the Lord and while their men read and discuss God's Word, they listen quietly and keep 
[the Word] in their heart. Yet all the while they are active in mission work for the Lord Jesus.”°° 

Historian John B. Toews highlights the importance that these home groups had in shaping a 
Bible-oriented life with God that was characterized by a communal hermeneutic, shared leadership, and 
liturgical flexibility. Community exegesis in the house church setting [was] a hallmark of Mennonite 
Brethren piety. The community discovered divine truth together. Though periodically nurtured by the 
preaching of itinerants, and supplemented by the talents of local lay ministers, it was really a collective, 
internally generated biblical literacy which gave solidity to the community. Community exegesis 
remained inseparably linked to simple service and worship liturgies, informal organizational structures, 
and multiple lay leadership All the gifts of the community were thereby awakened, identified, and 


incorporated. Here was a laity empowered by its biblical knowledge and largely immune to theological 


extremes advocated by self-styled radicals.*" 





**John B. Toews, "Revival and Mission in Early Communist Russia (1917—1927)," Direction 31, no. 2 
(2002): 210. This report was made in 1917-1918. 


Toews, "Early Mennonite Brethren and Evangelism," 192. 


*° Heinrich Voth, “Minnesota,” Zionsbote 5 (1890), 1. Quoted in Toews, "Patterns," 144. By contrast, after 
the Russian Revolution women were often the ones whose leadership brought spiritual vitality and renewal among 
struggling Russian Mennonites. Toews, "Revival," 215-216. Perhaps women’s public participation declined as a 
result of a conference of Mennonite Brethren in Russia in 1875, during which attendees discussed “whether sisters 
should be allowed to pray in the public services....” Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 491-492. Friesen does not 
report on the outcome of this discussion. 


>! Toews, "Patterns," 151. 
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By reading the Bible in small home-based groups, Mennonite Brethren experienced a life with 
God that was dialogical and participatory. By giving each other freedom to discuss and ask questions 
about the Scripture passages being read, Mennonite Brethren practiced a communal hermeneutic or 
discernment in which individualistic readings were moderated or corrected. This provided Mennonite 


Brethren with a stabilizing yet dynamic grounding for their life-changing conversions. 


Communal Emphases 

The Exuberance Movement in the early 1860s prodded Mennonite Brethren to further downplay 
individualistic reading of Scripture in favour of communal reading. The Exuberance Movement was 
characterized by readings of Scripture that were highly individualistic, narrowly construed, and often 
subjective. Leaders claimed that the Bible alone provided all that was necessary for transforming conduct; 
no other sources of wisdom—whether books or teachers—were needed for those who accepted the Bible 
as their infallible guide.” Gerhard Wieler, for instance, once prevented Brune from preaching. Brune 
recounts Wieler saying, 

“[The Bible] is what we have for teaching, reproof, correction and training in 

righteousness” (2 Tim. 3:16). In this way he stopped me from reading the wisdom of 

men; wisdom that, in his words was no good for anything. The sectarians considered any 

church rules, dogmas of faith and rituals, as utterly useless. 
Such narrowness prompted Mennonite Brethren to burn songbooks, prayer books, collections of sermons, 
and devotional books representing the former Mennonite ways.” Outsiders such as Brune saw Mennonite 
Brethren as being highly subjective in the reading of Scripture, in that they gave priority to “their own 


private experiences of faith” and, as others pointed out, even elevated what they perceived as direct 


inspiration by the Holy Spirit above the Bible itself.*° 





ae Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 400, 328. 
Quoted in Toews, ed. The Story of the Early, 111. 
** Toews, "The Early Mennonite Brethren: Outside," 100. 


*> Quoted in Toews, ed. The Story of the Early, 110. Toews, "The Early Mennonite Brethren: Outside," 
112-113. 
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The June Reforms marked a clear turn to a community-centred hermeneutic that emphasized the 
role of the believers collectively and of the Holy Spirit in reading God’s Word. Church decisions would 
no longer belong to any one leader, but only “to the entire body of the church.”*° On matters needing 
discernment (e.g. the holy kiss), believers should both consider the Word of God and be “instructed by the 
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Holy Spirit.” The church together would be the primary decision-making body, even if this required 


considerable time—as evidenced by the need for three successive meetings before “the consensus of the 
majority of the brothers and sisters emerged [that] the tambourine...should not be used in the future.”** 
The first Mennonite Brethren Confession of Faith in 1902 also showed the Mennonite Brethren 
commitment to heeding the Scriptures together. The Confession ’s conclusion places the Confession itself 
under the ongoing scrutiny of the community: “every confession of faith, as every other teaching and 
exposition of Scripture 1s subject at all times to examination and estimation under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, according to the Holy Scriptures....”°” 

Because of the troubles associated with the Exuberance Movement, Mennonite Brethren expected 
the Holy Spirit and Scripture to speak and be understood most clearly when believers were listening as a 
body, instead of individually. 

During their first decades, Mennonite Brethren set down roots for Scripture reading that 
supported conversion. The central feature of these roots was the Mennonite Brethren conviction that the 
Holy Spirit speaks through Scripture, and thereby transforms a person’s entire life: including mind, affect, 
and behaviours. To that end, the Mennonite Brethren did not simply read the Bible casually or formally, 
but searched the Scriptures diligently. By reading the Bible so intently, they were confident of a 


transformation that would go beyond intellectual assent to touch the heart and thereby reform one’s 


actions. In addition, Mennonite Brethren read the Scriptures together in contexts of intimate fellowship 





Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 437, 439. 
*Tbid., 440. 

**Tbid. 

Confession 1902, 46-47. Italics added for emphasis. 
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where they could discuss about what they were reading. Unfortunately, these experiences of reading the 
Bible in close fellowship became associated with a judgmental and schismatic attitude towards people 


outside of those circles. This represented a persistent gap in Mennonite Brethren life with God. 


Authoritative Instruction 

As Mennonite Brethren moved further afield in Russia and settled in Canada, new and 
authoritative ways of reading Scripture took on more importance. Mennonite Brethren developed forms of 
authority that maintained unity and agreement in the face of dispersion, and in the face of diverse 
interpretations of Scripture—not only diversity among Mennonite Brethren, but also that of Christian 
groups with whom Mennonite Brethren were interacting. In addition, the Mennonite Brethren expectation 
that God’s Spirit speaks and works conversion when believers read and search the Scripture together was 


transposed to local churches and conferences of churches. 


Churches 

One of the first indications that Mennonite Brethren were adopting more authoritative readings 
of Scripture was the move from home gatherings of small numbers of Mennonite Brethren who used their 
Low German vernacular, to larger gatherings in church buildings where High German predominated.”° 
These transitions in language and location accompanied a shift from Bible discussions to more 
conventional preaching—a shift that began as early as 1864.”*' According to Peter M. Friesen, 

church services...changed from the emphasis on personal edification, as in the 

evangelical-pietist tradition, to the evangelical-free-church emphasis on the preaching 

and worship service. ... Just as the people were hungry for “order! order!” so they were 

hungry for lectures. The struggle between the Low German and High German dialect 


continued for a long time, but at the end of this period (1872) the organized sermon in 
High German predominated.” 





*° Low German was then an unwritten language that Mennonites had adopted prior to immigrating to 
Russia. High German, a written language, was considered more formal and sophisticated. 


“Toews, "Patterns," 150. 


“Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 469. 
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Although preaching became more prominent than mutual sharing, private devotional reading did 
continue, as did the use of Low German in evening services, Bible studies, and the like. In spite of these 
grassroots forms of Scripture reading, Mennonite Brethren were shifting towards a more top-down instead 
of bottom-up hermeneutic. 

Immigration to Canada hastened this shift by elevating the role of preaching. In Canada, 
Mennonite Brethren made more use of church buildings instead of houses because Mennonite Brethren 
now lived on scattered farms rather than in villages.“* In church buildings, preaching became the central 
and most consistent means by which the Scriptures were communicated. Typically, several unsalaried 
laymen shared the responsibility for preaching in each congregation, supplemented by itinerant ministers. 
These laymen, often teachers and farmers, were selected by each congregation from within its own 
membership, and “indoctrinated...with scriptural principles” those same congregations.”° 

Later, this shared approach to preaching the Bible was replaced by having one person take 
responsibility for preaching the Word. In the 1950s Canadian Mennonite Brethren churches began hiring 
one salaried pastor in each congregation.” This change from “a multiple lay ministry to a single-pastor 
professional ministry” moved the centre of scriptural interpretation from congregational communities to 
professionally trained leaders, who also wielded considerable influence through the Conference’s Board 
of Reference and Council and later through the Conference’s seminary.” This marked a further step 


towards reading Scripture in authoritative ways.** 





“Ibid. 
“ Toews, Pilgrimage of Faith, 190. 


*’ Richard G. Kyle, "North American Mennonite Brethren at Mid Century: Ecclesiological Developments," 
in Bridging Troubled Waters: The Mennnite Brethren at Mid-Twentieth Century, ed. Paul Toews (Winnipeg: 
Kindred Prodcutions, 1995), 204. 


“© Historian Richard Kyle attributes the lateness of this trend to many church members having received 
training in Bible schools, and thus being equipped to preach. Ibid., 207. 


*T Tbhid., 203, 208. 


“S The risk of authoritarian readings also increased thereby. 
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At the same time, Mennonite Brethren still included Scripture reading in other small group 
gatherings. These readings, however, generally lacked the dialogical character that had characterized the 
house churches. In most locales, mid-week Bible studies and prayer meetings were held in church 
buildings instead of homes.”” According to a detailed survey by A. H. Unruh, the seventy-one Canadian 
Mennonite Brethren congregations in the early 1950s nearly all offered Bible-based gatherings such as 
these in order to “strengthen faith and deepen the life of faith.”°° Nearly half the congregations were 
conducting weekly mid-week Bible studies, usually together with prayer meetings.”' J. B. Toews recalls 
with regret that these congregational events “[did] not provide the close fellowship and general 
participation in the interpretation of the Scriptures” once provided by the more interactive home Bible 
studies.” 

Mennonite Brethren women also met as women’s societies (Vereine) that included Bible reading. 
With fellowship, service (esp. fundraising for missions), and worship as their agenda, these women 
understood their work to have a biblical basis—evidenced by the mottoes used by these groups—and to 
express a Bible-centred life with God.”’ A Bible reading normally began each meeting, and was 
frequently followed by a Bible study or devotional. Sometimes the Bible was read while the women did 


handwork.** 





” John B. (J .B.) Toews, "The Teaching Ministry of the Mennonite Brethren Church," in Called to Teach: A 


Symposium by the Faculty of the Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary, ed. David Ewert (Fresno: Center for 
Mennonite Brethren Studies, 1980), 185. Decades later, adult Sunday school classes were added. 


on Unruh, Die Geschichte, 493, 491-546. Translated by author. This phrase was used so often that it seems 
to have been a slogan. 


>! Tbid., 500, 533. Half were also holding annual events such as Bible conferences. 
»° Toews, “The Teaching Ministry," 185. 


ee Redekop, “Mennonite Women's Societies", 96, 128-129. The most common motto was Galatians 6:9-10, 
“So let us not grow weary in doing what is right, for we will reap at harvest-time, if we do not give up. So then, 
whenever we have an opportunity, let us work for the good of all, and especially for those of the family of faith.” 
Gloria Neufeld Redekop, "Canadian Mennonite Women's Societies: More Than Meets the Eye," in Bridging 
Troubled Waters: Mennonite Brethren at Mid-Century, ed. Paul Toews (Winnipeg: Kindred, 1995), 171; Redekop, 
“Mennonite Women's Societies", 130. 


* Redekop, “Mennonite Women's Societies", 104-5. Cf. Katie Funk Wiebe, "Rempel, Redekop and 
Reflections About Women's Organizations among the Brethren 1940-1960," in Bridging Troubled Waters: 
Mennonite Brethren at Mid-Century, ed. Paul Toews (Winnipeg: Kindred, 1995), 176-177. According to Redekop’s 
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Bible reading was also important in children’s gatherings. In Russia, children’s Sunday Schools 
were devotional rather than providing systematic Bible education, and emphasized the conversion 
experience and living a consistent Christian life.” In Canada, however, Sunday School was frequently 
built around graded lessons, usually taught by trained Sunday School teachers, who provided a 
comprehensive and systematic study of the Bible that was both evangelistic and Anabaptist (esp. 
including teachings on non-resistance and the church).*° Children were introduced to Bible stories and 
teachings through Daily Vacation Bible Schools, clubs for boys and girls, and summer camps. In these 
contexts, the Bible was read for evangelism more than teaching.”’ 

Bible reading was also a part of the youth associations or fellowships (Jugendvereine) in most 
Mennonite Brethren churches. Here teenagers and young adults “joined in testimonies, Bible reading and 


song....”°* Through the 1930s and 1940s the focus of these groups was mainly on meeting the unique 
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needs of youth, including their “need for Bible study and spiritual fellowship....””” The importance of 


training young people biblically was highlighted during the Second World War, when many of the young 





1988 survey of seventy-two Mennonite Brethren women’s societies, 86% of the groups read Scripture during their 
gatherings, and 57% conducted Bible studies. Redekop, “Mennonite Women's Societies", 218, 55. 


Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 466. Friesen complains that the longstanding Anabaptist practice of 
teaching children (Kinderlehre) must now be called “Sunday School” because of the influence “of foreign 
congregations, especially the Anglo-American free churches.” Ibid., 1019-1020; Toews, A History of the Mennonite 
Brethren, 217; Toews, “The Teaching Ministry," 184; Unruh, Die Geschichte, 241. 


°° By 1943, every Mennonite Brethren church in Canada had a Sunday School program for children. 
Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren, 223. Cf. Ibid., 222-225; Toews, “The Teaching Ministry," 184; Janzen 
and Giesbrecht, eds., We Recommend (I and Ii), 198, 231. Delegates to denominational conventions had frequent 
debates about and made numerous changes to the curricula being used. Cf. Ibid., 189-194, 222-231; Toews, A 
History of the Mennonite Brethren, 224. 


°7In the 1960s and 1970s, the Mennonite Brethren Herald frequently included articles about how to teach 
the Bible in specific contexts such as children’s Vacation Bible Schools, and Christian camps. Some writers 
addressed teaching the Bible to people with learning disabilities. Cf. "MB Herald Index", 
http://www.mbconf.ca/images/File/MB_Herald_Index_1962-2003o0cr_reduced.pdf (accessed October 23 2012). 


°*§ “Our Youth,” A Century of Grace and Witness 1860-1960 (Hillsboro: M.B. Publishing House, 1960), 63. 
Quoted in Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren, 229. 


» Year Book of the 43rd General Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North America Held at 
Dinuba, California, November 24-29, 1945: Reports for the Years 1943-1945 with Resolutions for the Years 1945- 
1948. (Hillsboro, 1945), 66. 
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men who were called before the Mobilization Board of the Canadian government were unable to 
communicate the scriptural bases or church convictions regarding non-resistance.”” 

With the advent of church buildings, and the rejection of Low German for spiritual matters, 
Mennonite Brethren Scripture reading became more centralized and more directive. Preaching and 
teaching replaced discussions about Bible texts—especially when each congregation hired one pastor 
instead of engaging a team of lay preachers. Smaller groups of Mennonite Brethren did meet to read and 
be influenced by the Bible; but teaching, evangelism, and devotion were more prominent than dialogue. 
Moreover, many of these groups consisted of those could not participate in the exercise of authority or 
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decision-making among the Mennonite Brethren churches and conferences. 


Conferences 

The more authoritative ways of reading Scripture were evident not only in local churches but 
even more so in new inter-church gatherings. These included Bible Conferences or Discussions, 
denominational decision-making events that were also named Conferences, and Study Conferences 
associated with denomination-wide resolutions. 

The precursor to these denominational ways of reading Scripture was the work of itinerant 
ministers. Already in 1861, these men travelled extensively to regularly visit each Mennonite Brethren 
person and church.” Eventually commissioned by the denomination, the itinerants provided scattered 
Mennonite Brethren groups with a relative uniformity.’ These leaders made home visits, during which 


those who gathered sang, shared communion (along with footwashing), prayed together, and “recalled 





Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren, 229. 


°! Not until 1975 did Canadian Mennonite Brethren allow women to be delegates at conventions or 
members of conference boards—and then only of boards whose work was not “of the nature of eldership” (i.e. the 
Boards of Spiritual and Social Concerns, and of Reference and Counsel). Year Book: 64th Convention of the 
Canadian Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches—Regina, Saskatchewan, July 5-8, 1975 (Winnipeg: The 
Christian Press, 1975), 106. 


Toews, "Patterns," 143, 147. 


°John B. Toews, "Brethren and Old Church Relations in Pre-World War I Russia: Setting the Stage for 
Canada," Journal of Mennonite Studies 2, (1984): 47. 
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many a precious promise from the Word of God....[A] passage was read from the Word of God.... We 


could discuss the Word of God in close fellowship.”™ 

A decade later, the itinerant ministers orchestrated larger Bible-focused regional gatherings 
among the Mennonite Brethren churches. An annual month-long Bible Course for pastors and pastoral 
candidates was first offered in 1872.° Soon, Mennonite Brethren began offering Bible Conferences or 
Discussions (Bibelbesprechungen).© These two- and three-day events were attended by invited teachers, 
thirty or forty ministers and congregational members.” The conferences provided in-depth study of a 
book or selected chapters from the Bible. One minister would give a general introduction to the passage, 
which would then be studied verse by verse. “Usually the preachers would sit on the platform and after 
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the Word had been read they would rise and give their comments.””” The discussions would be 


punctuated with summarizing statements by one of the teachers. A. H. Unruh adds, 


the free discussions of certain chapters of Scripture proved to be of special blessing and 
direct impact everywhere. ... They required much less the character of Bible explanations, 
but assumed more the character of Bible discussions, so that quite a few participants took 
part in them, whether by questions, statements, explanations, examples, songs, 
knowledgeable objections or the like.” 


Like the Bible studies and courses, these conferences took on an evangelistic purpose, with the result that 


“people would be saved at these meetings.””” 





“Toews, "Patterns," 143. 


Harold S. Bender and David Schroeder, "Bible Conferences," Global Anabaptist Mennonite Encyclopedia 
Online (1988). http://www.gameo.org/encyclopedia/contents/B537ME.html (accessed August 16, 2012). Some 
writers also mention traveling Bible Schools (wandernde Bibelschule) and Minister’s Seminars (Prediger Kurse). 
Frank C. Peters, "Monuments of Early Mennonite Brethren Teaching: Part I," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren 
Bible College IX, no. 4 (1960): 1; Toews, “The Teaching Ministry," 183. 


Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 638. 


°’Toews, “The Teaching Ministry," 182; Henry H. Janzen, "Unsere Bibelstunden (Fortsetzung Und 
Schluf)," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren Bible College Ill, no. 1 (1954): 11. 


Peters, "Monuments Part II," 2. 
Unruh, Die Geschichte, 347-9 Italics are original. Translated by author. 


”Peters, "Monuments Part II," 2. Other Bible-centred approaches to evangelism included distributing New 
Testaments, holding Bible studies with non-Mennonite neighbours, sending out colporteurs, and publishing and 
distributing tracts. Toews, "The Calm," 86; Unruh, Die Geschichte, 760. Cf. Abram J. Klassen, "The Bible in the 
Mennonite Brethren Church," Direction 2, no. 2 (1973): 45; Unruh, Die Geschichte, 761-763; Toews, "Revival," 
212. After the Russian Revolution, Mennonite Brethren participated with other Mennonites in conferences, pulpit 
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The desire among Mennonite Brethren for authoritative readings of Scripture came to be 
expressed in organized ways of reading and interpreting the Bible as a denomination. In 1872 in Russia 
and 1879 in North America, delegates from Mennonite Brethren churches began meeting regularly as a 
conference (i.e. a denominational governing body).’’ Almost immediately, these conferences took on the 
authoritative work of deciding how Mennonite Brethren should live out the Scriptures—for example, 
whether churches would open communion to believers who had not been baptized.” By 1910, Mennonite 
Brethren, “while affirming the freedom of the individual congregation and the importance of group 
consensus, [were becoming] subject to conference governance and ministerial control.” This form of 
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governance, intended “[to build] the church ‘according to the directives of God’s Word,’” was not 
universally embraced. It was difficult to be strict biblicists; Mennonite Brethren women, for instance, 
continued adopting current hair fashions in spite of repeated conference resolutions mandating women to 
cover their hair during church and home worship, and forbidding them from cutting their hair in 
obedience to 1 Corinthians 11:6.” 

The 1902 Confession of Faith represented a further move towards authoritative readings of 
Scripture. According to this small document, the “rule and guide of the church for all times are the Holy 


Scriptures, especially the New Testament.””” 


Every article in the Confession was therefore peppered with 
supporting Scripture references—more than 800 in just forty-seven short pages—and by underlining 


many statements by phrases such as “according to the words of the Scriptures. ° According to A. H. 





exchanges, Bible studies, and evangelistic ventures; government prohibitions against sectarianism may have 
contributed to this breaking down of old barriers. Ibid., 212-213; Klassen, "The Bible In," 47-48. 


"Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren, 76, 138-139, 195. 
” This was discussed at ten successive annual conventions. Toews, "Russian Mennonites," 51-53. 
 Thid., 49. 


Klassen, "The Bible In," 48; Janzen and Giesbrecht, eds., We Recommend (I and Ii), 79. Cf. Unruh, Die 
Geschichte, 572. 


® Confession 1902, 21. 


7° Ibid. cf. 8-19, 24. By contrast, the earlier and unofficial Einlage Confession made fewer reference to 
Scripture, and was drawn largely from the Hamburg Baptist Confession Faith. (The Einlage Confession also began 
with an article “Concerning the Word of God,” whereas all subsequent official Mennonite Brethren Confessions 
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Unruh’s later reflections, the Confession is the starting point for correctly articulating the instructions of 
Scripture for the sake of freedom and order in congregations and conferences.’’ Unruh adds that even 
though some early Mennonite Brethren rules of conduct had to be altered when more detailed 
illumination was received (e.g. because the founders had had to make decisions quickly), the best 
guarantee of having accurate interpretation of Scripture is the collective knowledge expressed in the 
Confession.” 

Increasingly, the denominational conferences led the interpretation and application of Scripture. 
According to “The Evangelical Freedom in the Mennonite Brethren Churches of Canada’”—a 1950 essay 
written to Mennonite Brethren churches by the Canadian Conference’s Board of Reference and 
Counsel—the Holy Spirit together with Scripture speaks through the conference.” Acts 15 is presented as 
the basis for being a conference: an assembly of mature believers—not any individual person or 
congregation—makes a decision concerning a problem in accordance with the Scriptures and the Lord’s 
leading, and then communicates that decision to all the churches for implementation. Because God dwells 
in individuals, congregations, and the church universal, God also dwells in the conference of Mennonite 
Brethren churches “through His Spirit in the Word.”*° “Jesus Christ through His Word” leads the 
conference.*! Individuals remain in harmony with this leading by submitting to those insights “which 
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have the support of the entire church body.””” Therefore, when differences of opinion arise, the decision 





begin with an article about God.) Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren, 74; Klassen, "The Bible In," 46. Cf. 
Glaubens-Bekenntnis 1876, 1; Confession 1902, 5; Confession 1976, 10; Confession 1999, 7. 


m Unruh, Die Geschichte, 574. 
8 Thid., 594, 602. 


” Henry Brucks, ed. Another Look at the Mennonite Brethren (Winnipeg: Board of Spiritual and Social 
Concerns Canadian Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches, 1983). 


8° Thid. 
8! Thid. 


* Ibid. Yet within this corporate process, individual believers were still expected to hear directly from God 
and Scripture. A. H. Unruh writes that when leader B. B. Janz was considering how to respond to a problem among 
the Mennonite Brethren, he “didn’t only ask, ‘What was the position and teaching of our forefathers?’ but instead: 
“What does the Holy Scripture say clearly to me with respect to the service and transformation of shepherds [i.e. 
pastors] and teachers?’” Unruh, Die Geschichte, 579. Italics added for emphasis. Freely translated by author. 
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of the majority will prevail, as the Confession of Faith states. This prevents incorrect interpretations by 
individual Christians and by individual congregations, thereby ending “‘all one-sided individualism and 
subjectivism.”** The essay acknowledges that present-day believers do not receive special revelations as 
the apostles did, and that the conference itself may need to correct its own earlier decisions “under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit” when earlier decisions were mistaken. 

Local churches were expected to implement the Scripture-based guidance given to them by the 
denomination. 

We are...as our official name implies, “The Church” of the Mennonite Brethren 

Conference of North America, not the Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches of 

North America. As such we carry mutual responsibility for the spiritual conditions in the 

churches and for the presentation of the purity of faith and doctrine as expressed in our 

practice. ...We as churches of the Conference recognize resolutions and decisions of the 

Conference as morally binding and obligate ourselves to observe and carry them out to 

the best of our ability as faithful and cooperating members of the Brotherhood.*° 
At regularly scheduled conventions, congregational delegates voted on resolutions concerning the 
interpretation and application of Scripture. Local congregations were responsible to implement these 
resolutions. Mennonite Brethren assumed that the Scripture speaks about appropriate Christian living with 
sufficient clarity that church discipline—including excommunication—could be exercised when 
individuals did not live according to the conference’s resolutions. Between 1930 and 1960, the resolutions 
frequently addressed marriage and divorce; personal lifestyle issues; the calling, selection and ordination 


o5% : 7 86 
of ministers; non-resistance; and matters of unity and discord.” These resolutions were always 


undergirded with Scripture passages. 





83 Brucks, ed. Another Look. 


. Examples include the Exuberance Movement of the early 1860s, the “second opportunity” teachings of a 
non-Mennonite Brethren preacher, and the payment of conference dues by churches and their members. Ibid. 


*> Janzen and Giesbrecht, eds., We Recommend (1 and Ii), 31. In 2012, the only conference to still refer to 
itself as a church was the Mennonite Brethren Church of Manitoba. The other provincial and national conferences 
had been renamed conferences of churches. 


% Thid., 21, 30, 80, 83, 85, 100, 168, 177, 181, 219, 251, 276, 283, 289, 295, 307, 311. Cf. Dueck and 
Giesbrecht, eds., We Recommend (iii), 60-61, 68-74, 76-83, 93. 
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This denominational way of reading and heeding Scripture was reinforced by the addition of 
study conferences. These were held, on average, every 2 or 3 years between 1956 and 2002.*’ Study 
conferences provided “spiritual fellowship and theological studies to strengthen our unity in faith and 


”88 They typically included prepared papers and responses on a designated subject, plenary and 


doctrine. 
small-group discussions, summary statements sent to the churches, and a culminating resolution for 
delegates to the upcoming General Conference convention to accept “‘as speaking the mind of the 
Brotherhood. The strength and usefulness of this approach will depend largely on our openness to each 
other and to the leadership of the Spirit of God.”*’ One early paper emphasizes submission to the 
conference: 
[the local church] is inwardly constrained by the Spirit of the Lord, to consider earnestly the 
wishes and decisions of the total brotherhood (or conference), to prayerfully examine such in the 
light of Scripture, and to accept them in the spirit of love and brotherhood. If, however there is a 
dissatisfied minority, that minority must be denied the right of re-opening a question or issue for 
consideration.” 
Lynn Jost and Connie Faber name the assumptions held by Mennonite Brethren who used this centralized 
community hermeneutic. When issues are too complex or divisive to be resolved by local congregations, 
first, we assume that the Holy Spirit is active within believers to illumine the Scriptures. 
... Second, we believe it is the role of the community to test illumination against 


Scripture. ... Third, we can expect differences of opinion. ... Fourth, community 
hermeneutics calls for faithful practice, not simply true doctrine.”" 





*” "Mennonite Brethren Study Conference Papers (1956-2003)", Centre for MB Studies, 
www.mbconf.ca/home/products_and_services/resources/published_genealogies/resources/study_conference_papers 
_19562001/ (accessed September 6 2012). The Centres for Mennonite Brethren Studies in Winnipeg and Fresno, 
and the Mennonite Brethren Board of Missions and Services held an additional eight study conferences during these 
decades; but these likely did not contribute to conference decision-making in the same way as the other study 
conferences. Study conferences were held most frequently in the 1970s and 1980s 


*8Janzen and Giesbrecht, eds., We Recommend (I and Ii), 61. Italics added for emphasis. 
*TIbid., 328. 


*°Waldo D. Hiebert, B. J. Braun, and J. H. Epp, "The Scriptural Concept of the Church: Report No. | of the 
Findings Committee (Unpublished)," in Doctrinal Issues Study Conference (General Conference: Board of 
Reference and Counsel) (Winnipeg: 1956), 3. 


*'Lynn Jost and Connie Faber, Family Matters: Discovering the Mennonite Brethren (Winnipeg: Kindred 
Productions, 2002), 32. 
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Mennonite Brethren denominational gatherings were becoming the centralized authority for 
reading and interpreting Scripture. The Holy Spirit was said to speak to congregations and individuals 
through the conference’s collective voice. Local churches were therefore expected to implement the 
resolutions passed by church-appointed delegates at conference gatherings. Study conferences remained 
one venue in which dialogue about the Bible was valued; here Mennonite Brethren could still discuss and 
wrestle with the implications of Scripture for believers. 

As Mennonite Brethren placed more emphasis on authoritative readings of Scripture in their 
congregations and conferences, they experienced fewer opportunities for interacting dialogically about 
what they were reading in Scripture. Discussions were increasingly located at conferences, where the 
delegates were men. In congregations, the various smaller groups that read Scripture together often did 
not have the same degree of authority as the conferences for deciding what the Scriptures taught. At the 
same time that Mennonite Brethren had less freedom to explore the Scriptures freely, they emphasized 
that the Holy Spirit speaks particularly clearly through the resolutions passed at conferences. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these narrowed ways of engaging Scripture, Mennonite Brethren retained the 


conviction that reading Scripture had an evangelistic function for conversion. 


Scholarly Methods 


At the same time that Canadian Mennonite Brethren were replacing dialogical ways of reading of 
Scripture with more authoritative, church- and conference-based ways of reading, Mennonite Brethren 
were developing scholarly ways of reading the Bible. These scholarly approaches built on the zeal of 
early Mennonite Brethren to diligently search the Scriptures—a zeal that continued in the early Bible 
Discussions and the later Study Conferences. Mennonite Brethren in the early twentieth century expressed 
this zeal by establishing schools to train one another in reading the Scripture. In the second half of the 


century, Mennonite Brethren increasingly looked to their scholars to guide the reading of Scripture. 


Schools 
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An early sign of the Mennonite Brethren commitment to scholarship in reading Scripture was 
their creation of Bible schools. In 1913 Mennonite Brethren founded the first of twenty-six post- 
secondary Bible schools in Canada.” In these schools, the Bible was read and studied not only for 
personal transformation, but also for training in church ministries of teaching, evangelism and missions. 
As historian Bruce Guenther points out, 

Bible schools...offered a Bible-centred, intensely practical, lay-oriented program of post- 

secondary theological training. ... All Bible schools were generally interested in the spiritual 

formation of youth. This was done through a blended emphasis on teaching the Bible as truth 

rather than an academic subject and on practical experience in Christian living and ministry.”’ 
The purpose statements of these schools illustrate this twofold emphasis of reading the Bible for 
transformation and ministry training. For instance, Mennonite Brethren Bible Institute’s purpose and 
philosophy was 

based on the premise that every Christian requires a complete spiritual and Biblical 

orientation which can be acquired through a vital knowledge of the Word of God. The 

Bible is [necessary for] salvation...spiritual growth...daily sanctification...daily 

guidance...joy and peace...and...soul-winning....”* 

Initially, this school-based form of Bible reading was closely tied to congregational life. The first 
Bible schools were associated with one particular congregation, or with a group of congregations in 
geographical proximity.”” The emphasis on training students for service in the church also kept Bible 
teaching congregationally-oriented. 

The Bible schools created a common religious experience, a higher level of biblical 

literacy and an enthusiasm and predisposition for participation in the life of the church 


that was an ongoing source of vitality and energy for local congregations, and over time, 
helped shape the ethos of the entire denomination.”° 





*° Later, Mennonite Brethren founded high schools, and Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary (MBBS) in 
Fresno, California. It would eventually become a binational seminary. 


*Bruce L. Guenther, “Training for Service: The Bible School Movement in Western Canada, 1909-1960” 
(PhD dissertation, McGill University, 2001), 27. 


** MBBI Catalogue 1961-1062, 7-8. Quoted in ibid., 149-150. Hepburn Bible School and Bethany Bible 
Institute had similar goals. Cf. Ibid., 122, 126, 128. Herbert Bible School Prospectus (1955-1956), 5. 


Thid., 118. 
*Tbid., 159. 
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This link to congregational life became less pronounced when the schools came under conference 
ownership, and when at least one school (i.e. Mennonite Brethren Bible College [MBBC]) began 
including liberal arts courses as it moved beyond training students for ministries within the church.” 

These schools often took different approaches to studying the Bible. In the early years, some 
schools promoted dispensational pre-millennialism; others had a more moderate outlook.’* Some 
emphasized evangelistic missions, early adoption of English, and efforts at being non-sectarian; others 
emphasized cultural and Anabaptist priorities.” J. B. Toews, MBBC’s second president, recalls that 
although the teaching during the college’s early years emphasized “biblical content, missionary 
motivation and simple hermeneutics,” discipleship in community tended to be replaced by individual 
salvation, and “social service, social action and social justice” by devotionalism.'”’ In response, 
subsequent teachers such as John A. Toews and Frank C. Peters emphasized scriptural teachings 
concerning discipleship, ethics based on love, non-resistance, and church-state relations.'”' According to 
Guenther, it was a shared commitment to missionary work, however, that eventually united the various 
Mennonite Brethren schools.'” 

The impact of these schools among Mennonite Brethren was enormous. In nearly every year from 
1930 to 1950, “the combined enrollment in all Mennonite Brethren Bible schools equaled approximately 


7-8% of the total membership within Mennonite Brethren churches in western Canada... 1 Not 





*Tbid., 119; Harry Loewen, "Why Liberal Arts at College?," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren Bible 
College XV, no. 4 (1965): 1. 


*8 Cf. Abe J. Dueck, "The Changing Role of Biblical/Theological Education," in The Bible and the Church: 
Essays in Honour of Dr. David Ewert, ed. Abe J. Dueck, Herbert J. Giesbrecht, and V. George Schillington 
(Winnipeg: Christian Press, 1988), 135. Dispensationalist teachings were also prominent among conservative 
Protestant evangelicals at that time. These teachings were popularized by the of the Scofield Reference Bible, first 
published in 1909, and also used among Mennonite Brethren. 


*°Guenther, “Training for Service", 123, 127, 119-120. 


Toews, Pilgrimage of Faith, 192. J. B. Toews was MBBS’s second president (1945-1948). 


'°l Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren, 232; Guenther, “Training for Service", 171, 173-174. 


Significantly, Guenther’s dissertation gives considerable attention to the interaction between Mennonite Brethren 
and other Protestant evangelicals. 


‘Guenther, “Training for Service", 156. 


'Tbid., 157. Italics added for emphasis. 
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surprisingly, by the 1960s the vast majority of Mennonite Brethren church workers, teachers, leaders, 
missionaries and ministers had received at least one year of Bible school training.’ Within just one 
decade of the founding of MBBC in 1944 to train pastors, missionaries, Bible school teachers and other 
church workers, the College had provided Bible training to two thirds of the teachers at Mennonite 
Brethren Bible schools.'”° 
These Bible schools profoundly shaped Canadian Mennonite Brethren experiences of life with 
God. Teachers and students studied the Bible for their own personal transformation, but also in order to 


serve congregations and missionary endeavours. The Bible schools and MBBC also whet an appetite 


among Mennonite Brethren for scholars and scholarly methods to guide the reading of Scripture 


Scholarly Leaders 


In the second half of the twentieth century, scholars from Mennonite Brethren schools assumed a 
major role in shaping the way many Mennonite Brethren—not only students—read Scripture. The 
flourishing of Mennonite Brethren schools likely helped relieve the suspicion among Mennonite Brethren 
that advanced degrees—with their accompanying philosophy and human tradition (as in Colossians 
2:8)—would bring about a loss of “simplicity of faith and dependence on the enlightening of the Holy 
Spirit to understand and preach the Word.”!°° In the second half of the 1900s, Mennonite Brethren 
themselves began earning graduate degrees in biblical studies, theology, church history, and social 


sciences. These scholars played an influential role in shaping how Mennonite Brethren read Scripture.'”” 





'°* Guenther supports this claim with both academic and anecdotal findings. Ibid., 158-159. 


'Thid., 175. 


Toews, Pilgrimage of Faith, 181. With words like these, B. B. Janz dissuaded J. B. Toews from 


completing his doctoral degree when Toews was only once course away from finishing. Ironically, it was less than 
two years later that Janz and A. H. Unruh asked Toews to become president of MBBC. because the school needed a 
leader with sufficient academic qualifications. Henry J. Schmidt, "J. B. As Educator," Direction 26, no. 2 (1997): 
14; Toews, Pilgrimage of Faith, 181-182. 


'°"Dueck, “The Changing Role," 145-146. Whereas only four Mennonite Brethren leaders in North 
America had doctoral degrees in 1960, by the 1990s most professors at MBBC, for instance, held a doctoral degree. 
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Mennonite Brethren scholars taught and urged Mennonite Brethren to become skilled in 
hermeneutics—that is, in the interpretation and application of Scripture. These scholars wanted their 
denomination to stop simplistically thinking that Christians just read the Bible and do what it says. 
Preachers were urged to develop hermeneutical skill by learning the Bible’s original languages, paying 
attention to contexts, and avoiding unbiblical spiritualizing.'°* Adult Mennonite Brethren studying the 
1976 Confession of Faith in groups were instructed to learn “principles of interpretation to understand the 


meaning of Scripture...” and especially “the inductive Bible study method....”' 


In 1994, at a Mennonite 
Brethren Biblical Seminary-sponsored consultation on “Teaching and Appropriating the Bible,” 
Mennonite Brethren scholars who were trained in biblical critical methods, and who affirmed that “the 
Bible is the authoritative and normative guide for faith and life” recommended that Mennonite Brethren 
use hermeneutical methods that resonated with both the Anabaptist and the pietistic roots of the 


Mennonite Brethren.!!° 


These scholars emphasized interpreting the Bible in community; interpreting in 
order to live rightly; preferring biblical vocabulary and inductive methods to systems of understanding 
(e.g. inerrancy, and dispensationalism); and relying on the Holy Spirit to guide the interpretation of 
Scripture.''! 

The Mennonite Brethren Herald brought this emphasis on hermeneutics to its readers.'!* The 


emphasis by scholars on studying Bible texts inductively rather than doctrinally or theologically, was 


evident in many articles. According to the indices from the first thirty years of issues of the Mennonite 





'8John A. Toews, "Wortverkuendigung Erfordert Worterklaerung!," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren 
Bible College XIV, no. 2 (1965): 9-11. This article’s title can be translated as “Word Proclamation Requires Word 
Clarification.” 


'Ron Penner, Study Guide for the Confession of Faith of the General Conference of Mennonite Brethren 


Churches (Hillsboro: Board of Christian Education of the General Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches, 
1978), 11. During the latter decades of the twentieth century, inductive approaches to studying the Bible were 
promoted widely by evangelical organizations such as Inter- Varsity Christian Fellowship, The Navigators, and 
Precept Ministries. 


'® John E. Toews, "Findings: Appropriating the Biblical Text," Direction 24, no. 1 (1995): 88. 


''Tbid.; Elmer Martens, "From the Editors: Appropriating Biblical Texts," Direction 24, no. 1 (1995): 2. 


'!? These more than 1200 issues indicate the ways that Bible reading has been practiced and promoted 


among Canadian Mennonite Brethren in order to bring about transformed lives. 
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Brethren Herald, articles about specific books of the Bible predominated over articles on biblical themes 
being currently debated.''’ Between 1968 and 1991, the Mennonite Brethren Herald published four 
serialized studies of Bible books and devoted five entire issues to Bible books or texts.'"* 

In addition to promoting hermeneutics in response to problematic ways of reading Scripture, 
Mennonite Brethren scholars also promoted reading the Bible with an eye to the Scripture’s teachings on 
social ethics. Drawing on the sociological studies about Mennonite Brethren and other Mennonites, 
scholars noted “a disparity between faith and practice...in the area of personal piety and social ethics.”'"* 

On the one hand, Mennonite Brethren scored high in devotionalism (incl. family worship with 
Bible reading, and “[studying] the Bible privately, seeking to understand it and letting it speak to you’), 
Bible knowledge, understanding the Bible as “the divinely inspired and infallible Word of God, the only 
trustworthy guide for faith and life,” attending Bible schools and Bible institutes, and supporting church 
colleges or Bible institutes.''® On the other hand, Mennonite Brethren scored lowest in ethics and social 


concerns (other than personal morality).'"” 


These findings prompted Mennonite Brethren scholars to 
redouble their preaching teaching and writing efforts to help Mennonite Brethren read the Bible so as to 
learn Christian social ethics.''*® 

Canadian Mennonite Brethren did not simply nurture Bible reading by developing schools of 
higher education. Over several generations, Mennonite Brethren also trained Bible scholars, and even 


sought to align their ways of reading Scripture with the reading methods promoted by those scholars. 


Scholars gave particular emphasis in training Mennonite Brethren to learn credible hermeneutical skills, 





"8 Incl. eschatology, the Holy Spirit, biblical inerrancy. 


'4ntB Herald Index". 


Al Dueck, J. B. Toews, and Abram G. Konrad, "Mennonite Brethren Church Membership Profile, 1972- 
1982, Chapter 2," Direction 14, no. 2 (1985): 82. 


"6K auffman and Harder, Anabaptists: Four Centuries, 99, 302, 112, 221, 229. 


'Thid., 302, 306.This finding was unchanged in Kauffman and Driedger’s 1991 study. Sociologist Peter 


Hamm noted that Mennonite Brethren were biblicist in a studied way, yet were demonstrating a decline in 
devotionalism (incl. Bible study) or “inner-worldly asceticism”. Hamm, Continuity, 78, 256, 189, 234-235, 254. 


"8 Toews et al., "Mennonite Brethren Church Membership 1972-1982," 83, 86. 
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and to recognize that reading Scripture should have an effect on the readers’ social ethics, not only on 


their personal experiences and personal morality. 


Two Assessments 

Two Mennonite Brethren biblical scholars, writing fifty years apart, each assess the ways 
Mennonite Brethren read the Bible for their life with God. David Ewert, one of the most influential of 
Mennonite Brethren New Testament scholars, promoted hermeneutical methods during his sixty-six years 
of teaching and writing. He evaluated Mennonite Brethren ways of Scripture reading in 1960. Doug 
Heidebrecht, a theologian and Bible teacher provided a historical overview and evaluation of Mennonite 
Brethren hermeneutics in 2011. Both scholars wanted Mennonite Brethren to employ better hermeneutics 
when they read the Bible. 

Ewert commends and criticizes Mennonite Brethren Bible reading, before offering 
recommendations. He commends Mennonite Brethren for revering the Bible by putting it into practice, 
for considering it to be accessible to everyone (not only to experts), and for accepting “the more obvious 
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sense of the Word” rather than systematizing it doctrinally. ~ He identifies two weaknesses as well. First, 


Mennonite Brethren read subjectively, “making [their] ‘private’ interpretation of Scripture normative and 
ultimate in validity” without heeding theological scholars, and historical teachings of the church.'”° 


Second, Mennonite Brethren read the Bible naively; they claim that it answers every human question, 
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read with slavish literalism and typological interpretations, and focus on trivial details.“ Ewert then 


99122 


appeals for more “serious, reverent and obedient Bible reading.” ~~ In subsequent articles during the 


1960s, Ewert illustrates what such scholarly and devout reading would look like in practice: sermons 





"David Ewert, "Reflections on Bible Reading in the M.B. Church," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren 


Bible College IX, no. 1 (1960): 4-5. 
Mbid., 5. 
"bid., 5-6. 
? Thid., 6. 
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would be exegetical rather than thematic; Mennonite Brethren would accept disagreements among 
Christians even after they have studied the Scripture together; a “warm, affectionate relationship” with the 
Lord and genuine love for fellow believers would be the ground for reading Scripture and for biblical 
ethics; and Mennonite Brethren would depend on the Holy Spirit’s activity in their reading.'”° 

Ewert consolidates these recommendations for proper hermeneutics in his 2000 book How to 
Understand the Bible. Grounding his approach in the Anabaptist and Pietist roots of the Mennonite 
Brethren, he argues that careful study of Scripture is essential alongside listening to the Spirit and 
focusing on Jesus: 

the Holy Spirit is our own sure guide as we seek to live the Christian life. However, the 

Spirit of God guides his people through the Word of God as found in the Scriptures in the 

context of the believing community. We are right to claim that Jesus Christ is our 

ultimate authority in matters of faith and ethics. But we need to remember that what we 

know about Jesus and his teachings also comes to us from the Holy Scriptures.'”* 

Half a century later, Heidebrecht offers an assessment that corresponds closely to Ewert’s. 
Heidebrecht begins by identifying features that he considers unique to Mennonite Brethren ways of 
reading Scripture. He commends three emphases: substantiating the Bible’s trustworthiness by faithful 
discipleship rather than by “abstract doctrinal statements;” interpreting Scripture in the context of the 
believing community, as evidenced by their use of their Confessions of Faith to guide their 
interpretations; and interpreting Scripture texts in the context of all of Scripture—thereby rejecting 


wooden literalism—and “[synthesizing] biblical material using biblical categories” instead of 


“lemploying] philosophical categories...to create a logical doctrinal system.”'” Like Ewert, Heidebrecht 





' David Ewert, "Predige Das Wort!," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren Bible College XII, no. 3 
(1963): 14; David Ewert, "Teaching Absolutes in a Day of Relatives," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren Bible 
College XIV, no. | (1965): 15-16; David Ewert, "Love God and Do as You Like," The Voice of the Mennonite 
Brethren Bible College XV, no. | (1966): 8; David Ewert, "The Work of the Holy Spirit in a Christian Academic 
Community," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren Bible College XVII, no. 3 (1969): 7. 


"David Ewert, How to Understand the Bible (Waterloo: Herald Press, 2000), 11. 


'?>Heidebrecht, "People of the Book," 229, 222, 226. Heidebrecht points out that this final emphasis, which 
Mennonite Brethren have called “biblical theology,” has resulted in Mennonite Brethren having a theology that is 
implicit more than explicit, and that allows them to embrace the tensions within Scripture without having to 
“[defend] polarizing positions based on...theological camps.” Ibid., 226. 
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criticizes Mennonite Brethren for being naive and unreflective about their ways of reading and 
interpreting Scripture (esp. about the contexts of Scriptures and its readers). Whereas Ewert highlights an 
inability to tolerate disagreements, Heidebrecht sees Mennonite Brethren experiencing growing 
theological diversity and confusion. He attributes this development both to reading naively, and to 
uncritically adopting ideas (and presumably practices) from other Christian groups.'”° 

Both scholars focus on helping Mennonite Brethren read the Scriptures with a better 
hermeneutical approach. The differences in their assessments suggest that in fifty years Mennonite 
Brethren moved from expecting and requiring agreement on how they read, understood and lived out the 
Scripture, to a largely uncritical diversity that was associated with widespread learning from other groups. 
It is noteworthy that Heidebrecht’s article lacks Ewert’s emphasis on maintaining loving relationships 
with God and believers, and on relying on the Holy Spirit when reading the Bible. 

Throughout much of the twentieth century, Mennonite Brethren turned to their schools and 
scholars to guide their reading of Scripture. By reading less naively and in more disciplined ways, 
Mennonite Brethren expected to find greater agreement in their convictions and experiences of living the 
transformed life that God brings through the Scriptures. When scholars recognized that Mennonite 
Brethren were focusing primarily on personal transformation, these leaders sought to emphasis the ways 
in which God brings about social transformation. Eventually, however, these scholarly ways of reading 
and interpreting Scripture became linked with reading individualistically in place of reading communally, 
with a widening diversity of interpretation, and perhaps even with a decline in recognizing the role of the 


Holy Spirit in hearing and heeding the Scripture. 


Summary 


For a century and a half, Canadian Mennonite Brethren experienced Scripture reading as 


entwined with conversion. The preceding historical survey of Scripture reading among Mennonite 





6Tbid., 220, 226-229. 
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Brethren suggests, however, that the practice of reading Scripture was also a life-giving experience in its 
own right. Moreover, the various experiences of Scripture reading—complete with strengths and 
deficiencies—set the stage for those Mennonite Brethren who would look to /ectio divina from the 
Benedictine tradition to enrich their lives (cf. chapter six). Those strengths and deficiencies can be 
recognized in the Mennonite Brethren desires for a full and integrated human experience of life with God, 
and for recognizable encounters with God, as identified in chapter one. 

The desire for an integrated life with God was enhanced by the communal ways Mennonite 
Brethren read Scripture to be transformed—or converted—by God. For instance, they initially gathered in 
intimate settings to read and discuss the Scriptures. They continued to avoid individualistic readings by 
transposing their dialogical approaches to larger gatherings. These communally-grounded ways of 
searching the Scripture were understood as contributing to a transformation that not only reshaped 
people’s thinking, but also reoriented their hearts in ways that redirected their behaviours. 

Various deficiencies were also evident in the Mennonite Brethren history of Scripture reading. In 
later years, Mennonite Brethren read the Scriptures with less reliance on the faith community’s role in 


listening for the Spirit and building unity.'”” 


In addition, despite the efforts of Mennonite Brethren 
teachers and leaders, the impact of Scripture reading became increasingly knowledge-centric and 
scholarly. Subjective and devotional readings, while still present, were sometimes looked at with 
suspicion because of occasions when they had resulted in excesses, judgementalism, and schisms. 
Scripture reading practices, which had once contributed to a wide-ranging transformation, were 


eventually expected to determine primarily a person’s initial conversion, and that person’s subsequent 


service and witnessing. This narrowing of the practices and outcomes of Scripture reading, as well as the 





'°7 Although the small group movement in the late twentieth century partially reversed this trend, it is my 
impression that the small group movement may now be in decline among Mennonite Brethren. This downward trend 
is compounded by the likelihood that fewer Canadian Protestant evangelicals (incl. Mennonite Brethren) are reading 
the Bible as individuals. According to the Canadian Bible Engagement Study, in 2013 only 14% of Canadians read 
the Bible at least once a month—a 50% decline from 1996. "Canadian Bible Engagement Study", Centre for 
Research on Canadian Evangelicalism (Evangelical Fellowship of Canada), 2016, 
http://www.evangelicalfellowship.ca/BibleEngagementStudy (accessed May 10 2016). 
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recollection of earlier strengths, likely inspired some Mennonite Brethren to seek ways of reading that 
would be more broadly transformative. 

Similarly, with respect to the desire among Mennonite Brethren for recognizable encounters with 
God, Scripture reading played a strong role in both addressing and stimulating those desires. From the 
beginning, Mennonite Brethren believed that the Holy Spirit speaks and works through the reading of 
Scripture—whether in small, congenial settings, or through larger, denominational processes. Mennonite 
Brethren considered dialogue and the pursuit of consensus to be ways of discerning the Spirit’s voice. 
Later, the adoption of authoritative readings and interpretations of Scripture suggested that Mennonite 
Brethren were acknowledging God’s reign as Lord of all. 

Yet some aspects of reading Scripture were deficient in helping Mennonite Brethren encounter 
God. As dialogical ways of engaging Scripture occurred less frequently, and as scholarly leaders and 
methods were expected to assist in discernment, there was a concomitant decline in speaking explicitly 
about the Holy Spirit’s communication. Too often, in seeking to heed God’s Word, Mennonite Brethren 
exercised church authority with excessive legalism. They subsequently reacted by decentralizing their 
denomination’s authority concerning Scripture. In time, Mennonite Brethren looked largely to 
scholarship, knowledge, and authoritative preaching as the means for experiencing life with God. In this 
context, some Mennonite Brethren looked outside their own circles for assistance in experiencing more 
direct encounters with the God who transforms. 

Those Canadian Mennonite Brethren who learned /ectio divina and other aspects of Benedictine 
life were influenced by the ways Mennonite Brethren experienced Scripture reading in the past. The 
strengths of those past experiences, as well as their deficiencies, were like roots that shaped the new 
interactions with a previously unfamiliar tradition. Mennonite Brethren were seeking a thoroughgoing 
transformation as a result of reading Scripture. They also sought to encounter the Holy Spirit thereby, and 
to do so in the company of other believers. These desires and pursuits likely opened some Mennonite 


Brethren to the possibilities presented by /ectio divina and its Benedictine backdrop. The Benedictine 
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tradition and approach to reading Scripture will receive detailed attention in chapter six, as will the recent 


ways in which various Mennonite Brethren learned from that tradition. 
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Chapter 4. Experiences of Singing Among Mennonite Brethren 

Singing has been one of the most consistent features of Canadian Mennonite Brethren life with 
God. In the words of sociologist Peter Hamm, “from the outset, congregational singing was always a vital 
part of [Mennonite Brethren] worship services.... And so congregational singing has been...memorialized 


ool 


in the Mennonite Brethren Church.” Almost immediately after their secession, Mennonite Brethren 
began associating heartfelt singing with their experiences of new life with God—an association that 
persisted though many different songs and musical genres. 

In this chapter, the Mennonite Brethren history of singing—particularly during worship—will be 
examined in order to obtain a clearer picture of the roots underlying Mennonite Brethren spirituality, 
particularly as it is expressed through singing. As in chapters three and four, this chapter will address two 
sets of questions. One, how have historical experiences of singing nourished the more recent Mennonite 
Brethren experiences of life with God? In addition, what gifts and problems are evident in these roots? 
Two, how have these past experiences of singing influenced those Mennonite Brethren who have been 
drawing on the Taizé Christian Community? 

In order to address these questions, this chapter will present the history of Mennonite Brethren 
singing along three themes: the association between singing and conversion, the embrace of choral 
singing and its link not only to conversion but also to life with God more broadly, and the tensions that 
emerged between art and the heart. These three themes developed roughly sequentially in Mennonite 
Brethren history. In the chapter’s conclusion, I will point out highlights and problems in the historical 
Mennonite Brethren practices of singing, and how that history contributes to some Mennonite Brethren 


looking to Taizé for inspiration. 





' Hamm, Continuity, 119. Hamm’s assertion contrasts sharply with J. B. Toews’ history of the Mennonite 
Brethren, which mentions singing rarely and only in passing. Toews, Pilgrimage of Faith, cf. 29, 25, 26, 27, 49, 64, 
86, 93, 94, 97, 144, 149, 152, 165. 
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Accompanying Conversion 


Just as the first Mennonite Brethren became enthusiastic about reading Scripture after they had 
experienced conversion, they also became enamoured with new ways of singing in celebration of 
conversion. The flowering of exuberant singing contrasted sharply with the traditional singing of 
Mennonites in Russia. In contrast to the other Mennonites, Mennonite Brethren accompanied their 
singing with instruments and dancing, and acquired new celebrative songs. This singing expressed the joy 


of conversion, and brought about further conversions. 


Expressing New Life 


Congregational singing among Mennonites in mid-nineteenth-century Russia was formal and 
disharmonious. According to P. M. Friesen, singing was interspersed throughout Mennonite worship 
services.” The singing was led by a Vorsdnger (i.e. precentor; akin to a cantor), who selected the songs 
and announced them by intoning their number from the hymnal.’ Mennonite singing was highly 
structured, slow, loud, and distorted.* According to one autobiography, 

endlessly long hymns from the Gesangbuch...were sung with so many flourishes and 


embellishments that the melody became distorted to the point of being unrecognizable. In spite of 
my good ear, it was impossible for me to retain any of these strange melodies in my memory.” 





* Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 68-69. These services demonstrated Lutheran influences: spoken 
and silent prayers (incl. the Lord’s Prayer), one or two scripture readings (often from the Gospels, occasionally the 
epistles), and a sermon. 


* Many congregations elected several Vorsdnger or choristers, who sat in front of the congregation. These 
highly esteemed leaders were responsible for speaking out the first line and number of the worship service hymns. 
When a congregation had no instruments or hymnals, or the hymnals did not include notes, the Vorsdnger would 
also sing the opening line of the hymns for the congregation. In addition, Vorsdnger added vocal embellishments 
between hymns’ verses. John G. Rempel, "Chorister (Vorsanger)," Global Anabaptist Mennonite Encyclopedia 
Online (1950). http://gameo.org/index.php?title=Chorister_(Vorsanger) (accessed May 11, 2016). 


* Peter Letkemann, "Singing the New Song Together: MB-GC Relations in Music (Unpublished)," in 
Symposium: Inter-Mennonite Relations MB's and GC's (Centre for Mennonite Brethren Studies) (Winnipeg: 1983), 
1. 


° Jacob Abraham Klassen, “Autodiktat: Errinerungen aus meinem Leben” (1914-1917), 12. Quoted in ibid. 
For more details, cf. Wesley Peter Berg, From Russia with Music: A Study of the Mennonite Choral Singing 
Tradition in Canada (Winnipeg: Hyperion Press Limited, 1985), 16-17; Wesley Peter Berg, “Choral Festivals and 
Choral Workshops among the Mennonites of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 1900-1960, with an Account of Early 
Developments in Russia” (PhD dissertation, University of Washington, 1979). 
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Friesen provides two different explanations for this lack of musicality. He quotes Heinrich Heese, a 
Mennonite historian and teacher, who claims that because Mennonites used hymnals without notes, they 
lost their sublimely beautiful organ-like a cappella singing, and thereby “lost their holy way of life in true 
love to God and His holy Word.”° Friesen himself, however, makes the reverse claim: spiritual and moral 
indifference brought about the loss of beautiful singing.’ 

By contrast, Mennonite Brethren were recognized almost immediately for celebrative singing that 
expressed their experiences of new life in Christ. This singing was markedly different from that of the 
other Mennonites. Mennonite Brethren were accused of speaking, praying, shouting, laughing, and 
leaping in their worship services with a “clamor [that] is worse than in a tavern. And what is horrible is 


that they call this mad conduct the work of the Holy Spirit.”* 


In 1861, a group of Mennonite elders 
attended three Mennonite Brethren services to investigate these claims. What the elders actually observed, 
however, was joyful singing interspersed between audible prayers by the minister and those present, and 
between several scripture readings each followed by brief comments in Low German.’ The songs were 
sung to “cheerful melodies accompanied by the clapping of hands by some. Some [worshipers] displayed 
ecstasy and made sounds which they called jubilations and groanings.”'” Worshipers “conducted 
themselves more freely than [was] customary” in Mennonite services; the faces of nearly everyone 
present were “beaming;” joy was displayed “with minor use of the hands and gestures;” and most of the 


songs were sung to tunes from the book Glaubensstimme instead of to the more somber Mennonite 


1 
tunes. 





: Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 111. 
"Ibid. 


* Bekker, Origin of the Mennonite Brethren, 88, 90-94. These reports are also printed in Friesen, The 
Mennonite Brotherhood, 394-398. 


” For the Mennonites observers it was highly irregular to hear the Mennonite Brethren congregants praying 
audibly, and contributing their insights during the sermon. Toews, "Patterns," 142. 


'° Bekker, Origin of the Mennonite Brethren, 90. 


' Tbid., 91, 93. Even the prayers “always [expressed] the great joy of faith.” Ibid., 90. Although the 
observers considered “the unusual manifestations of joy” to be delusions, the visitors’ report concluded that the 
Mennonite Brethren worshipers did not exhibit any offensive activities other than these. Ibid., 93, cf. 91. 
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Mennonite Brethren frequently accompanied their joyous singing with instruments and dancing. 
The use of instruments—flutes, violins, guitars, musical triangles, harmonicas, and even drums (actually 
tambourines)—contrasted sharply with the Mennonite a cappella singing.'* Dancing, an even greater 
departure from the norm, was defended by church leader Johann Wieler: although worldly dancing was 
sinful, “exceptionally, one or another may dance to express the great joy that has come to him through the 
grace of Christ—as David danced for joy before the Ark of the Covenant without having taken dancing 
lessons, IT Sam. 6:14.72 

The first Mennonite Brethren expressed their conversion joy not only by how they sang, but also 
with new musical genres and experiential texts. Although Mennonite Brethren continued singing hymns 
from the German chorale tradition that was central for the Mennonites—including Nun danket alle Gott 
(“Now Thank We All Our God”) and O Gott, du frommer Gott (“O God, Thou Faithful God’”)—they 
added German spiritual folk songs such as Gott ist die Liebe (“For God So Loves Us”) and So nimm denn 
meine Hénde (“Take Thou My Hand, O Father”).'* Mennonite Brethren also replaced the 1767 
Mennonite hymnal with non-Mennonite hymnals and songbooks. Glaubensstimme (Voice of Faith) 
featured songs from contemporary continental revivals—songs with rhythmic melodies suitable for 
handclapping, and with texts that “reflected subjective religious experience and celebrated salvation 
assurance.”'° The songs in Frohe Botschaft in Liedern (Glad Tidings in Song) were largely of a folk song 
idiom that was popular in Germany from 1780-1820, and “featured simple melodies and celebrated the 


inner life with Christ.”"° 





'? When Friesen was writing, only one Mennonite church had an organ, although a handful were using the 
accordion. Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 443, 1013, 214; Bekker, Origin of the Mennonite Brethren, 84, 94. 


'S Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 332. 


'4 Paul W. Wohlgemuth, "Singing the New Song," in A History of the Mennonite Brethren Church: 
Pilgrims and Pioneers, ed. Abe J. Klassen (Fresno: The Board of Christian Literature of the General Conference of 
Mennonite Brethren Churches, 1975), 239; Klassen, “Making Music," 5; Klassen, “To Improve," 121. Doreen 
Klassen identifies German Methodists as the source for the spiritual folk songs. Ibid. 


'S Toews, "Patterns," 148; Toews, "Mennonite Brethren in Russia," 140. Glaunbesstimme later became the 
official songbook of German Baptists. Toews, "Patterns," 149, 154. 


“ Berg, From Russia, 20; Toews, "Patterns," 149. Frohe Botschaft was compiled by a nineteenth-century 
Methodist. Toews, "Mennonite Brethren in Russia," 139. These two songbooks were eventually bound together with 
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These new songs, largely by “prominent Pietists” outside the Mennonite-Anabaptist orbit, 
resonated with the conversion-centred Mennonite Brethren experience of life with God.'’ The pietistic 
songs 

focused sharply on experiential faith, the new life in Christ and the demonstration of that 

new life in daily living.... [The Mennonite Brethren] had found new meaning in a 

genuine spiritual awakening and in the subsequent dynamic of the new Christian life, 


characteristic of the Pietist movement. 


[These] songs of the heart, [described] the subjective and experiential relationship 
between the believers and their God....'® 


Historian John B. Toews underlines that the Mennonite Brethren preferred songs that celebrated faith, the 
joy of salvation, and the certainty of salvation, rather than songs emphasizing “penitential striving and 
holy living.”'° 

Ironically, Mennonite Brethren were so enamoured with their spontaneous expressions of 
conversion’s joy that some insisted that a person was not converted unless he or she sang with vigorous 
outward evidences of that joy. This insistence was prominent in the “frightful spiritual despotism” of the 
Exuberance Movement.”’ One young teacher, Gerhard Wieler, rejected the worship patterns of the 


Mennonites because he was convinced that God had saved him and the Mennonite Brethren, whereas the 


other Mennonites were still condemned.”' Wieler and others excommunicated “those not participating in 





Heimatklange (Sounds of Home). The resulting Dreiband (Three Volume) served as the unofficial Mennonite 
Brethren hymnal as late as 1952. Kasdorf, "Pietist Roots," 50; Letkemann, “Singing the New Song Together: MB- 
GC Relations in Music (Unpublished)," 5. The second two volumes of Dreiband were made up largely of German 
translations of beloved gospel songs such as “Safe in the Arms of Jesus,” Rescue the Perishing,” “Just As I Am,” 
and “What a Friend We Have in Jesus.” Berg, From Russia, 20. A different Dreiband was published in North 
America 1870. Letkemann, “Singing the New Song Together: MB-GC Relations in Music (Unpublished)," 5-6. 


'’ Kasdorf, "Pietist Roots," 50. Kasdorf determined that of the 748 songs in the Dreiband whose origin 
could be clearly ascertained, only 2 were by Anabaptists or Mennonites. 


'8 Thid. 


e Toews, "Patterns," 149. Toews notes, however, that the Glaubensstimme hymnal helped moderate the 
Exuberance Movement by providing a breadth of topics in its hymns and chorales. The older Mennonite 
Gesangbuch also continued influencing Mennonite Brethren by being used in schools to teach children four-part 
singing even into the twentieth century. Ibid. 


°° Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 274. 


*! Toews, "Patterns," 148. 
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expressions of exuberance, which developed into formal dancing accompanied by wild music and the 
beating of drums....””” 

Historians offer differing assessments of these joyfully sung expressions of conversion. P. M. 
Friesen excuses this initial enthusiasm because Mennonite Brethren had no culturally “suitable means” 
for adequately expressing redemption; they jumped and shouted along with their singing as a naive and 
artless response of ecstasy.” This conversion enthusiasm then deteriorated because by trying to prolong 
it, it became “an expression of fleshly lusts...[with] particular appeal for people who are emotionally 
unstable and who want to ‘feel good’ and long to be emotionally aroused... eventually [leading] them 
to...‘Antinomianism....’”””* 

John B. Toews, however, explains this exuberance as a radical break with the old church—a 
break that was expressed by celebrations of grace a la Wiist, by spontaneous innovations loosely based on 
Scripture, and by “repeated celebration of the initial religious experience” without a substantive 
theological base.” Toews further clarifies that the exuberant worship of the early Mennonite Brethren was 
neither a revolution in response to religious discontent, a fringe movement of a few radicals, a brief 
aberration, nor an expression focused on the Holy Spirit.”° In other words, Mennonite Brethren sang in 


new, joyful, and enthusiastic ways as an expression of their conversion, but also to recall their conversion 


and recreate its initial ecstasy.”’ 





#0 Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 275. Cf. Bekker, Origin of the Mennonite Brethren, 84. 
= Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 442. For similar reports from others cf. Ibid., 208, 552. 
** Thid., 442. 


°° John B. Toews, Perilous Journey: The Mennonite Brethren in Russia 1860-1910, Perspectives of 
Mennonite Life and Thought, vol. 5 (Winnipeg: Kindred Press, 1988), 43-45. 


°° Tbid., 43. The Lutheran official Brune reports that Mennonite Brethren defended their exuberant singing, 
dancing, and kissing as experiences of “the unction of the Holy Spirit.” Toews, ed. The Story of the Early, 22. 


°7 Toews, "Patterns," 139. 
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Nurturing New Life 


Increasingly, Mennonite Brethren looked to singing to be evangelistic.”* During a week of prayer 
evenings, for instance, 

various brothers and sisters related their conversion. ... Songs or [single] verses of songs 

were sung in between. The Lord manifested himself...so that tears were shed and many 

were [inwardly] moved. It seemed that souls wished to repent and be converted and we 

had a blessed time.” 
Singing’s evangelistic function persisted even after Mennonite Brethren singing was tamed. After the 
June Reform in 1865 Mennonite Brethren who 

[are] ‘happy in the Lord’...express our joy in word, in song, in the sparkling or sorrowful eye, or 

simply allow our joy to glow heavenward in worshipful thoughts, heartfelt praise, and in the 

vibration of our entire inner being, like incense rising to the throne of our eternal Father and 

Lamb worthy of praise through the ‘agency of the Holy Spirit’ (Romans 9:26-27).”° 
In addition, Mennonite Brethren stopped using instruments. They sang a cappella until the 1920s.*! 

Singing to bring about personal Christian faith was not limited to Sunday gatherings. Mennonite 
Brethren sang during their Bible studies, home visitations, and mealtimes; during family devotions; and in 
Russian forestry camps.” They even sang “joyful songs at the funerals of their members...being 
convinced that the death of one forgiven by God should not produce sorrow but joy in the ones remaining 


in the world.”** Singing played an important role in American-inspired evangelistic services, such as 
ging play p p g 


those led by Franz Wiens in 1910.*4 In these various contexts, young people in particular were attracted 
y: young peop p 





** Thid., 140. 
*° Toews, Perilous, 49. Toews quotes this account from the 1904 journals of a Herman Neufeld. 
Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 442. 


St Unruh, Die Geschichte, 747; Rempel, "Mennonite Brethren Worship," 13; Friesen, The Mennonite 
Brotherhood, 443. Cf. Harold S. Bender, Cornelius Krahn, and B. B. Janz, "Choirs," Global Anabaptist Mennonite 
Encyclopedia Online (1953). http://gameo.org/index.php?title=Choirs (accessed May 11, 2016). 


2 Wohlgemuth, “Singing the New Song," 253; Toews, "The Early Mennonite Brethren and Conversion," 
13; Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 611. Many young Mennonite men provided alternative service in forestry 
camps instead of joining the Russian military. 


*° Toews, ed. The Story of the Early, 82. Years later, a Mennonite Brethren pastor reported that critics of 
choral singing were silenced by the impact that choirs had when singing at funerals. Quoted in Unruh, Die 
Geschichte, 255. 


a Toews, "The Calm," 89. Wiens, who had a dramatic flair, accompanied his singing on an organ or 
harmonica. 
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by “the accentuated tempo of [Mennonite] Brethren hymns;” soon, even more would be attracted with the 
advent of choral singing.*° 

By the 1870s, Mennonite Brethren preferred the gospel song genre, which remained central to the 
conversion-oriented Mennonite Brethren through most of the twentieth century.*° Gospel songs were 
characterized by rhythmic vitality (e.g. dotted rhythms), simple melodies, rudimentary harmonies, and 
verses with rousing refrains.*’ According to musicologists Wesley Berg and Doreen Klassen, these 
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qualities enhanced the texts, which “[stressed] religious subjective experience,” “perpetuated experience- 
centered evangelical, and at times, fundamentalist theology, and suited the Mennonite Brethren emphasis 
on conversion and a personal relationship with God.”** In North America, Mennonite Brethren favoured 
the two-volume Evangeliums-Lieder (Gospel Songs; compiled by Sankey and the German Baptist Walter 
Rauschenbusch) over Glaubensstimme; Evangeliums-Lieder thus became the de facto hymnals of 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren.” 

Mennonite Brethren loved the evangelistic gospel songs in spite of their significant deficiencies. 
According to A. H. Unruh, “songs expressing the joy and certainty of salvation were preferred to those 
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expressing longing for salvation and a holy way of life.” Berg notes that critics disparage these songs for 





*> Toews, "Patterns," 149. 
= Unruh, Die Geschichte, 744. 


°7 Berg, From Russia, 20; Paul W. Wohlgemuth, “Mennonite Hymnals Published in the English Language” 
(DMA dissertation, University of Southern California, 1956), 12-13, 317. Gospel songs emerged in America in the 
1870s during the mass revival meetings of the evangelist Dwight L. Moody and his musician Ira D. Sankey. 
Mennonite Brethren not only adopted Sankey’s songs, but eventually also supported and adopted Moody’s 
evangelistic methods as practiced by twentieth-century evangelists such as Billy Graham. According to Bebbington, 
Moody re-shaped revivalism in many ways. He worked ecumenically, increased lay participation across all social 
strata, linked evangelism to social action, avoided disputed doctrines where possible in favour of appealing to 
people’s emotions, used organizational skills for his evangelistic events, and bridged conservative and liberal 
Christian tendencies. David W. Bebbington, "How Moody Changed Revivalism: The Evangelist Converted Mass 
Evangelism," Christian History, January 1 1990. 


28 Berg, From Russia, 20; Klassen, “To Improve," 123. 


*° Wohlgemuth, “Singing the New Song," 242; Letkemann, “Singing the New Song Together: MB-GC 
Relations in Music (Unpublished)," 4-5. Mennonite Brethren used Evangeliumslieder for German language song 
services as late as 1963. Janzen and Giesbrecht, eds., We Recommend (I and Ii), 215. 


° Unruh, Die Geschichte, 744; Berg, From Russia, 20. Translation by Berg. 
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offering a narrowed musical and poetic expression in the interests of popular taste, with “the texts obvious 
and sentimental, the harmonies rudimentary and cloying, and the rhythms elementary and repetitive.”*' At 
the same time, however, these gospel songs served as folks songs by giving “intimate and authentic 
expression” to people’s lives; provided “the contemporary sounds and sentiments that attracted young 
people to the church;” “enlivened the singing of many staid congregations;” and—significantly— 
persuaded many people to be converted to Christ.” 

The first Mennonite Brethren sang with joy to express their new experience of conversion, and to 
invite others to that experience. This singing was understood as a spontaneous and ecstatic expression of 
the joy of knowing God in a life-changing way—even though this way of singing was also a marker that 
differentiated Mennonite Brethren from other Mennonites. Singing was unique among Mennonite 
Brethren practices for its unabashedly affective expression of experience. Mennonite Brethren were so 
committed to this expression that they sought to mandate ‘spontaneous’ expressions of joy—a futile 
endeavour—and quickly adopted a series of different genres that each promised a better wineskin for 


conversion. 


Choral Expressions of Life with God 


Along with singing various genres of hymns, Mennonite Brethren after the June Reform also 
embraced singing in four-part harmony as way to express and nurture their life with God. This “daring 
innovation” lasted for over a century.” Led by choirs of young adults, congregations learned to sing 
chorally by means of choral festivals and training events—all of which flourished in Canada. Eventually, 
Mennonite Brethren expected this musical form to nurture more of their spiritual life than only 


conversion. 





"' Berg, From Russia, 116. 


” Tbid., 116-117. In contrast to the enlivening influence of congregational singing, the 1902 Confession of 
Faith makes no mention of singing, and conveys a solemn, dutiful and diligent way of living out salvation that feels 
at odds with the joy of the gospel songs! 


* Letkemann, “Singing the New Song Together: MB-GC Relations in Music (Unpublished)," 2. 
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Congregational Four-Part Singing 





Four-part singing was introduced to Mennonites in Russia by Heinrich Franz, Sr. Wanting to 
improve their singing, he taught this form of singing hymns to school children in 1837 by means of a 
solfege-like system of numbers (Ziffern) that could be learned quickly without requiring a knowledge of 
music.“* Two decades later, Mennonite Brethren congregations were quick to embrace Ziffern, thereby 
giving part-singing pride of place in their music-making.” 

By the 1870s, Mennonite Brethren were replacing Vorsdnger with choirs in Sunday services. 
Most choir members were between sixteen and twenty-five years old.*° These young choirs led the 
congregations’ singing, and taught the congregations the new songs.*” Choirs were so effective that the 
first publication of Heimatkldnge in 1890 included only texts, because the Mennonite Brethren 
congregations knew the melodies by heart.”* 

Committed to singing in four-part harmony, Mennonite Brethren developed training events and 


publications to help congregations learn this new musical expression. The most prominent events were 





“ Berg, From Russia, 17-18. School students “were not only pleased by the novelty of singing by number 
but were delighted by the disapproval of their parents....” Berg, From Russia with Music: A Study of the Mennonite 
Choral Singing Tradition in Canada, 18 


*S Mennonites, on other hand, considered harmony singing inappropriate for congregational life because the 
more precise singing fostered by the new notation would surely lead to pride. Klassen, “To Improve," 122. In 1899 
certain Canadian Kleine Gemeinde pastors offered a similar criticism based on the simplicity of Christ. Cf. Royden 
Loewen, A Mennonite Community in Transition 1874-1982 (Steinbach: The Blumenort Mennonite Historical 
Society, 1982), 185. Quoted in Berg, From Russia, 105. 


“© Letkemann, “Singing the New Song Together: MB-GC Relations in Music (Unpublished)," 3. Choristers 
usually stopped singing in choirs once they were married. Berg, From Russia, 70. 


“7” Letkemann, “Singing the New Song Together: MB-GC Relations in Music (Unpublished)," 3; Klassen, 
“To Improve," 132; Unruh, Die Geschichte, 744. 


*S Letkemann, “Singing the New Song Together: MB-GC Relations in Music (Unpublished)," 4-5. The 
Mennonite Brethren who wrote songs for their congregations usually did so in the style of gospel songs, or simple 
anthems based on the German folk song idiom.” Berg, From Russia, 65-66, 107. Letkemann describes three kinds of 
pieces in the Russian Mennonite choral publications used before 1890: motets, Chorlieder (akin to anthems), and 
gospel hymns—the latter comprised forty per cent of these pieces. Peter Letkemann, “The Hymnody and Choral 
Music of Mennonites in Russia, 1789-1915” (PhD dissertation, University of Toronto, 1985), 379-381. 
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choral festivals (Sdngerfeste).”” The first two festivals each attracted more than 2000 people.*° These 
events flourished in North America, where they were frequently joined to Missions and Sunday school 
conventions.”' To teach music reading, evening singing schools (Singstunden) were held in local homes, 
schoolhouses, and church buildings.” > More focused training was offered to Mennonite Brethren music 
conductors in Russia and North America. Over time, congregational song leaders adopted the mannerisms 
of choir conductors by standing in front of the singers instead of at the side, and by conducting with their 
hands, then with a tuning fork, and eventually with a baton.** Canadian Mennonite Brethren at the turn of 
century also published a periodical and a hymn collection for teaching new songs, both titled Sdnger-Bote 
(Singers’ Messenger).™* All these efforts were designed to elevate the Christian singing of Mennonite 
Brethren congregations.” 

Alongside their embrace of four-part harmony singing, Mennonite Brethren gradually returned to 
using instrumental accompaniments for their congregational singing. At the turn of the century a few 
churches began using reed organs (i.e. harmoniums, or pump organs), followed by pianos, stringed 
instruments (e.g. guitars, mandolins, violins), and wind instruments.’ A handful of communities even had 
string orchestras.” Initially, Mennonite Brethren resisted the introduction of instruments, because of their 


strong associations with worldly activities (incl. dancing), and out of concern that keyboard 





” The festivals were inspired and influenced by church singing societies in Germany and in Russia’s 
German colonies. Berg, From Russia, 21. 


°° Toews, "Mennonite Brethren in Russia," 146. Choral singing helped build bridges between Mennonite 
Brethren and Mennonites—even though Mennonite churches did not begin using choirs in their services until the 
1890s. Berg, From Russia, 23. 


>! Wohlgemuth, “Singing the New Song," 248. 
» Ibid. 


*? According to a Mennonite Brethren pastor quoted in Unruh, Die Geschichte, 255; Klassen, “Making 
Music," 5. 


= Wohlgemuth, “Singing the New Song," 249; Klassen, “To Improve," 132. 
2 Berg, From Russia, 23-24. 


°° Reed organs and pianos were present in Mennonite Brethren homes before being brought into the 
churches. Wohlgemuth, “Singing the New Song," 250; Klassen, “To Improve," 135. 


°7 Wohlgemuth, “Singing the New Song," 251. 
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accompaniments would dampen congregational singing.** Nevertheless, by the 1960s piano and electronic 
organ were the norm for accompanying Mennonite Brethren singing.” 

In Canada, choral singing was a mainstay of Mennonite Brethren congregational life from the 
outset. The first Mennonite Brethren church in Canada already had a church choir in 1894. The 
Saskatchewan Mennonite Brethren churches, with roots in the more progressive Mennonite Brethren 
churches of the United States, were particularly influential in promoting choral singing. By forming the 
Northern Association of Mennonite Brethren Choir Directors, they maintained the choral festivals, 
periodicals, and workshops for conductors; and sent expert itinerant conductors to outlying 
congregations.°' Church choirs expanded to the point that by 1919, the seventy-nine Mennonite Brethren 
churches in North America had approximately 100 choirs, involving 2000 singers—forty-one percent of 
the entire Mennonite Brethren membership.” 

In Canada, Mennonite Brethren also continued singing gospel songs.” In the 1920s, when a wave 
of Mennonite Brethren from Russia (i.e. Russ/dnder) settled in Canada, they were struck by the vigour 
and enthusiasm of the singing by Mennonite Brethren already in Canada (i.e. Kanadier). “The Russldnder 


»©4 Prominent Mennonite 


were often quite critical of the Kanadier and their ‘Hupslieder’ [jumping songs]. 
Brethren musician Ben Horch recalls that the singing of Kanadier Mennonite Brethren was led in a 


“lively, rhythmic and ‘choppy’ vertical style...‘the more rhythmic it was the more enjoyable it was, and 





3 Ibid., 250; Klassen, “To Improve," 134. 

°° Wohlgemuth, “Singing the New Song," 250. 

° Berg, From Russia, 43-44. 

" Ibid., 48-53. This latter venture was reminiscent of the itinerant ministers in Russia 


e Ibid., 43-44; Wohlgemuth, “Singing the New Song," 248; Conrad Stoesz, "GCMBC 1919 Stats, 
unpublished," (2015). In 1953, every Mennonite Brethren church in British Columbia had a choir— nearly twenty 
percent of church members were choir members. Funk, “To Prune," 18. Cf. Ibid., 13. 


° Cf. Letkemann, “Singing the New Song Together: MB-GC Relations in Music (Unpublished)," 7. The 
few chorales which Mennonite Brethren did sing were not true chorales (i.e. hymns of the Reformation), but “any 


hymn that was less exuberant, more stately, and perhaps more complex than the gospel songs....” Berg, From 
Russia, 109, 111. 


* Letkemann, “Singing the New Song Together: MB-GC Relations in Music (Unpublished)," 7-8. 
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God was praised...liveliness was the key note and participation by everybody.’””” The singing of the 
Russldnder, on the other hand, was “unaccompanied, slower, more restrained, with less emphasis on the 
rhythmic beat than on the clear enunciation of the text.” Soon, however, Russldnder would became the 


predominant music leaders among Mennonite Brethren in Canada, thereby placing their own stamp on 


congregational four-part singing. 


Diverse Purposes 

During the early twentieth century, Mennonite Brethren began stating that their singing not only 
conveyed conversion’s joy, but also provided beauty, facilitated an awareness of the Holy Spirit’s 
presence, and prepared people to hear God through preaching. A. H. Unruh, for instance, argues that even 
chorales communicate conversion’s joy. 

The chorale is the profession of the faithful; the modern revival song is mainly 

advertising for those afar off.... ... It is time that our youth begin to dispel the slow 

sluggish singing from a past era. In the days when our choral singing originated, people 

sang chorales as rapidly as we now sing the revival songs.°” 
Yet he also explains that singing in harmony provides beauty and, when done with feeling and 
understanding, has a blessed effect.** Unruh recalls singers and audience being uplifted because “the 
breath of the Spirit was felt in the gathering. ... Those days served in a special way to glorify God and to 
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promote spiritual life in the communities.””” Another preacher, addressing choir conductors, emphasizes 


choosing the right song after a sermon, because “a properly chosen song is like a single-furrow plow that 


breaks up the untouched meadow.”” 





°° Quoted in Peter Letkemann, The Ben Horch Story (Winnipeg: Old Oak Publishing, 2007), 44. 
°° Tbid., 58. 

- Unruh, Die Geschichte, 370. 

* Tbid., 369. 

® Tid. 

” Tbid., 256. Translated by author. 
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In addition, Mennonite Brethren saw their singing as part of their mission to honour God by 
bringing the Gospel of salvation to the world. During a sermon at the 1921 Canadian conference 
convention, one preacher asks: “How many despairing souls have not been comforted, and how many 
hard hearts have not been touched by music? Therefore one should not underestimate this branch of 
mission work.”’' Likewise, the Association of Choir Directors understood its mandate as much more than 
fostering musical perfection. The Association’s first and foremost purpose was “to make possible our 
mutual advancement in church music...so that our choirs might be a blessing; that, through their singing, 
sinners might repent and come to Jesus, and that the name of the Lord might be glorified.””” In 
recognition of these purposes, after the Association’s demise in 1923, music-making was overseen by the 
Mennonite Brethren Home Missions Committee.” Berg quotes a favourite Mennonite and German saying 
that expresses music’s mission colloquially: “Wo mann singt, da lass dich ruhig nieder; b6se Menschen 
haben keine Lieder. (Where there is singing, there you may rest without worry; evil people have no 
songs.)””" 

For Mennonite Brethren in Canada, singing expressed and nourished the joy of conversion. 
Singing was therefore characterized by the energy of youths and young adults. Four-part harmony 
singing, the predominant container for this youthful vigor, came to the Mennonite Brethren from their 
children’s schools, and was sustained by youthful choirs. As the singing of Mennonite Brethren evolved, 
spontaneous expressions in song became more and more routinized, as demonstrated by the degree of 


training needed for congregations to learn four-part singing. As well, Mennonite Brethren began valuing 





7! “Der Festsonntag,” Year Book of the Northern District Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church of 
North America for the Year 1921-22 (Hillsboro: Mennonite Brethren Publishing House, 1921), 3. Quoted in Berg, 
“Choral", 79-80. Italics added for emphasis. 


” Tbid., 70, 72. 
® Berg, From Russia, 53. 


Berg, “Choral", 61. (This saying is based on two lines from a poem by Johann Gottfried Seume.) In this 
same vein, the choir director Jake Dirksen was convinced that good music-making can only be done by those who 
have Christian faith. He therefore assumed that the famous American conductor Robert Shaw “must be a Christian 
to be able to bring out in his music what he does.” Conversely, Dirksen was horrified to discover that the American 
singer Paul Robeson was a communist: “I didn’t think that a communist would be a singer.” Klassen, “Mennonite 
Music Making in Canada 1920-1970," 21 in MM-68-1. 
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not only joy in their singing, but also beauty. Finally, Mennonite Brethren were singing not only as an 
accompaniment to conversion, but also to hear and encounter God. Singing therefore also played a part in 


proclaiming the Gospel. 


Valuing Art and Heart 


During the mid-twentieth century, Canadian Mennonite Brethren were singing with growing 
artistic sophistication. At the same time, they wanted their singing to touch the heart. These two impulses 
generated debate and tension. By the 1960s, however, both artistic sophistication and heartfelt 


engagement were waning in Mennonite Brethren singing. 


Artistic Sophistication 


As Russldnder joined Kanadier in Canada, Mennonite Brethren singing became more and more 
artistically sophisticated. This development was accelerated by the expansion of training and educational 
efforts to develop beautiful singing among congregations.” Training workshops in the 1940s were 
expanded to one and even two weeks in duration.’” Conductor Ben Horch was assigned to train choir 
leaders and lead song festivals in five provinces. He also taught music theory in order to replace “the 
common misconception of music as a special, mysterious gift [with] the knowledge that music could be 
studied and analyzed.””’ The first All Canadian Conductors Conference was held in 1957. Conductors 
were taught conducting, music history, repertoire, music analysis (e.g. of Brahms’ Requiem), and how to 


choose gospel songs, hymns and anthems; they were also given performances by local church choirs.” 





® The Canadian Conference’s Music Committee highlighted the need for “diligent practice in hearty 
singing” in 1924. Janzen and Giesbrecht, eds., We Recommend (I and Ii), 215. The publication of the first 
Mennonite Brethren hymnals also influenced this growing sophistication. 


76« In the systematic organization of choral festivals and choral workshops, Mennonites came closest to 
establishing a practice that was uniquely their own.” Berg, “Choral", 7, 93. 
” Berg, From Russia, 95. 


8 Thid., 104. 
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Many Mennonite Brethren appreciated Horch’s contributions to the improvement of congregational 
choirs, but some conductors and singers said that the music he had chosen was too difficult.” 

Following on the explosion of Mennonite Brethren Bible schools in Canada in the 1930s, training 
for choral singing gradually shifted from churches and conferences to schools. These schools raised 
singing standards by providing voice lessons, conducting training, music training and the introduction of 
new choral works.*’ Mennonite Brethren Bible College had a particularly strong and influential music 
program.*' According to its 1945-1946 course calendar, Mennonite Brethren now considered music 
leading to be a valuable Christian ministry: the College was to help students “perfect their own talents in 
this fine art, and also to train for the Ministry of Music in the Churches as Song Directors, Choir Leaders, 
Directors of Musical Bands and Orchestras.”*” 

With increased skill and artistry, came an expanded musical palette of musical works, singing 
groups, accompaniments, and venues. In 1935 Franz C. Thiessen conducted the first performance among 
Mennonites of a classical oratorio: Mendelssohn’s Paulus, with its portrayal of the conversion 
experience.*’ Thiessen, a minister, appealed to Scripture in support of artistry in music: “whatsoever 


84 Horch introduced Stainer’s 


things are true, whatsoever things are lovely...think on these things. 
Crucifixion and Handel’s Messiah.** Works such as these were performed by a few church choirs, but 
more often by choral festivals, community choirs, and school choirs. Within worship services, Mennonite 


Brethren began diversifying their singing ensembles beyond the congregation and its choirs to include 


men’s and women’s choirs, children’s choirs, quartets, trios, and even solos. These groups were not 





” Thid., 94. 
%° Tbid., 102. 


*' Provincial conferences were expected to send conductors to Mennonite Brethren Bible College, in 
preparation for serving the conferences as teachers in Bible schools and high schools, and as workshop leaders. 
Mennonite Brethren Canadian Conference, Yearbook (1961), 220. Quoted in ibid., 103. 


*° Quoted in Letkemann, Ben Horch, 243. 
*’ Berg, From Russia, 66. 

** Thid., 62. 

* Tbid., 94, 125. 
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leading the congregation’s own singing—as choirs had once done—but were performing “special music” 
for the congregations.*° Mennonite Brethren also employed these groups and soloists for evangelistic 
endeavours via radio.*” By this time, Mennonite Brethren were accompanying nearly all their singing 
instrumentally. Randy Klassen, church musician and college instructor, observes that Mennonite Brethren 
eventually accept “whatever musical instruments are popular at the time....”** 

By means of their many training events and schools, Mennonite Brethren were accepting not only 
instruments, but musical forms and styles that were taking Mennonite Brethren far beyond the 


harmonized a cappella singing of gospel songs—and also beyond the conversion-oriented spirituality of 


their founding. 


Debating the Art 


Mennonite Brethren offered varied responses to the growing artfulness of their singing. Some 
championed this development. Others alleged that it was at odds with singing from the heart. Each group 
defended its stance with arguments about how singing should contribute to life with God. Mennonite 
Brethren worked to bridge this divide by singing beloved songs in an artistically beautiful style, and by 
publishing hymnals. 

Apprehension and misunderstandings about the interjection of Kunst (art) into the much-loved 
singing of gospel songs dated back at least to Thiessen’s first performances of Paulus. Criticism grew as 


the song festivals lost their “folk-festival atmosphere” and become formal concerts with “professional 





*° Klassen, “Making Music," 5. Surprisingly, there were Mennonite Brethren congregations in the mid- 
twentieth century that also accepted women as choir conductors. Cf. Klassen, “Mennonite Music Making in Canada 
1920-1970," 15-16 in MM-54-1, 13-14 in MM-4-1. 


*” More than twenty Mennonite Brethren radio programs begun in Canada between 1941-1962. Penner, No 
Longer, 47-48. Cf. Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren, 320-321. 


88 Klassen, “Making Music," 5. 


* Berg, From Russia, 65. 
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standards of technique and interpretation.””° 


When concluding these festivals, a pastor would invariably 
include in his benediction the criticizing question, “And can the arts also serve to praise the Lord?””! In 
the 1950s, A. H. Unruh reflects this ambivalence to art. He affirms “high art” in congregational singing 
and music—art is not sin—but emphasizes that Mennonite Brethren do sin when they esteem the artistry 
of their songs more than the effect of truth coming through the songs.” Thirty years later, Mennonite 
Brethren were still experiencing tensions about the place of artistry in choosing songs, with “a gospel 
song by Sankey at one extreme and an anthem by Bach at the other,” compounded by the dilemma of 
whether to accompany the singing “by guitar, piano or organ.” 

At mid-century, some of the strongest voices advocating for artistic excellence in singing came 
from Mennonite Brethren Bible College. Music professors and students wrote in the college’s official 
journal, The Voice, giving criteria for judging which music would “add significantly to the spiritual 
experience of an individual in a Christian worship service” and not be like the music of “other evangelical 


»* Peter Klassen, a particularly outspoken music professor, instructed his readers to reject the 


churches. 
“strange fire” of worldly music that is “trite” by choosing songs whose music suits the song’s content and 
demonstrates “good” standards of composition and performance, and to reject.”° Klassen went so far as to 


urge the pursuit of perfection in music-making, because “striving for perfection [accompanies] a more 


receptive response to Divine communication. Then instead of dwelling on lower planes, [the young 





oe Ibid., 102. Ben Horch’s first mass choir choral festival exemplified this trend. Letkemann, Ben Horch, 
294. 


*! Berg, From Russia, 95. 


a Unruh, Die Geschichte, 744. Similarly, Unruh affirms the use of instruments—which keep singers in 
tune and prevent singing from becoming sluggish—but is critical of musicians who failed to foster a spirit of 
worship and edification because they played music that “goes into the legs.” Ibid., 747. 


> Hamm, Continuity, 120. 


** Clarence Hiebert, "The Selection and Use of the Sermon Hymn," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren 
Bible College Il, no. 5 (1954); Victor Martens, "Strangers in the Worship Service," The Voice of the Mennonite 
Brethren Bible College 1X, no. 2 (1960): 21. 


°° Peter Klassen, "Concerning Music and Ethics," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren Bible College X, 
no. 5 (1961): 18-19; Peter Klassen, "Toward a 'Mennonite' Philosophy of Music," The Voice of the Mennonite 
Brethren Bible College IV, no. 3 (1955): 19. Klassen includes waltzes, flashy accompaniments, catchy harmonies, 
sentimental texts, tritones, “jazz, blues, tinpan [sic] alley music, ‘popular’ music, etc.” in this strange fire. 
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»°° When worthy co- 


musician] will be uplifted to new heights—musically, intellectually and spiritually. 
laborers with God glorify God by striving for musical perfection, they will be not merely “choir leaders,” 
but “ministers in song”, serving alongside preachers, evangelists and deacons.” 

Those defending Kunst in singing associated musical excellence with the Holy Spirit’s activity. 
Only when a choir reaches that level of musical excellence where it is musical without conscious effort 
does the choir “become an instrument through which the Holy Spirit can speak in song.””* Similarly, an 
article reprinted from the National Church Music Fellowship promotes raising a congregation’s musical 
standards so that “music, and especially congregational singing, [will make] both worship and evangelism 
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as efficacious as possible through the power of the Holy Spirit.””"” Even the otherwise strident Peter 


Klassen acknowledges that physically-felt emotions during singing are excellent because they are rooted 
in heaven-inspired “spiritual impulses.” '°° 

Ben Horch was an influential Mennonite Brethren leader who sought to integrate musical 
sophistication with life in the Spirit. Born into a German Lutheran family in Russia, he joined the 
Mennonite Brethren as a young man in Winnipeg, and went on to lead music and teach in many 
Mennonite Brethren schools, workshops, and song festivals. Horch sought to bridge artistry and heartfelt 


life with God by promoting what he named Kernlieder: core songs that Mennonite Brethren had brought 


to North America. Although wrong in considering these to be folk songs, Horch recognized that this 





ve Majorie Wiens, "Music and Youth," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren Bible College XI, no. 3 
(1962): 23. For similar sentiments cf. Peter Klassen, "Some Thoughts on Luther and Music," The Voice of the 
Mennonite Brethren Bible College XI, no. 5 (1962). 


°7 C. L. Balzer, "Choir Leaders or Ministers in Song?," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren Bible College 
VL no. | (1957): 21. Ministers of music were also to be considered ministers of evangelism, winning souls for 
Christ. John M. Thiessen, "Why an M.B. Conductors! Workshop—an Appraisal," The Voice of the Mennonite 
Brethren Bible College VI, no. 2 (1957): 18. 


*8 Ben Horch, "A Cappella Singing for Our Church Choirs," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren Bible 
College I, no. 4 (1953): 25. 


*” Charles E. Gold, "Music and Its Use in Evangelical Christianity," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren 
Bible College IX, no. 1 (1960): 19. 


'°° Peter Klassen, "Sangerfeste," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren Bible College IV, no. 4 (1955): 19. 
In the same article, Klassen does make clear that as Mennonite Brethren choral singing improves, it should not result 
in “‘concertistic’ notions....” Ibid., 20. 
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eclectic body of hymns was central to Mennonite Brethren life with God.'°' He argued that Kernlieder 
uniquely conveyed the renewed faith of the Mennonite Brethren, particularly for evangelism and 
communicating simple Gospel truths.'”” 

In the face of criticisms that Mennonite Brethren singing was lacking spiritual life by being either 
too sophisticated or too trite and superficial, Horch “made the unaccompanied singing of these simple 


999103 Horch sought to “Tsum] up. 5 .the spiritual 


congregational songs ‘the object of artistic performance. 
essence of sincere pietism, without the flamboyant emotionalism and musical exhibitionism so often 
manifested in present evangelism and its emphasis on the element of entertainment.”'™ To do this, he 
reinterpreted these songs with “slow tempi, flexible rhythms, flowing lyrical lines, and heartfelt 
expression,” which profoundly affected his students, and the congregations who heard these songs.'”° 
Horch was convinced that by singing the Kernlieder without sentimentality in a simple, a cappella way— 
which required a great deal of musical training—God’s people would be edified through the bringing 
together of art with meaning.'°° 


Mennonite Brethren also sought to join heartfelt singing with artistically beautiful singing by 


publishing three hymnals within a decade.'°’ According to these hymnals’ introductions, they were 





'°! Horch claimed that Kernlieder were gospel songs that had come to the Mennonite Brethren through a 


folk music process of oral transmission. In fact, however, Horch’s Kernlieder were composed; they included 
Lutheran chorales, and songs from German pietist and revival movements. Letkemann, Ben Horch, 230, 233-236. In 
2007, in an email to Letkemann, Doreen Klassen wrote that Horch “was a romantic who ‘invented’ histories that 
worked for his purposes and his historical fictions worked for him, given his personal charisma and musical 
sensitivity.” Quoted in ibid., 231. 


'02 Thid., 227, 228, 232. 
'03 Thid., 232-233. 


'°* Ben Horch, “A Mennonite Brethren Hymnal for Canada,” Mennonite Observer, 1 Sep 1961, 2. Quoted 
in Letkemann, The Ben Horch Story, 226. The prominent Mennonite Brethren leader Frank C. Peters thanked Horch 
in 1973 for “[keeping] us from going ‘whole hog’ into the classical, heavy European-type church music but [also 
saving] us from a ‘sell-out’ to cheap, sentimental ditties.” Quoted in ibid., 396. 


'S Tbid., 233. Horch thereby demonstrated his preference for Russ/dnder over Kanadier ways of singing. 


'06 Thid., 262. 


'°? Gesangbuch Der Mennoniten Briidergemeinde (Winnipeg: General Conference of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church of North America, 1952); Herbert C. Richert and P. C. Hiebert, eds., Mennonite Brethren Church 
Hymnal: A Treasury of Hymns and Gospel Songs (Hillsboro: Mennonite Brethren Publishing House, 1953); The 
Hymn Book: English Edition of the "Gesangbuch" of the Mennonite Brethren Church of Canada (Winnipeg: 
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intended to enrich Mennonite Brethren with better quality songs, to bring about unity among Mennonite 
Brethren, to value and retain the Mennonite Brethren spiritual heritage by means of the Kernlieder, and to 
value congregational singing more than the singing of choirs and ensembles.'** To achieve these goals, 
the proportion of chorales in the hymnals was increased relative to that of the gospel songs.'” 

The introductions to these hymnals, however, also emphasized that touching the heart and mind 
was more important than being artistic. B. B. Janz urges singers to “sing from the heart! ... God protect 
our Mennonite Brethren Church...from setting the art of the song higher than [its] content and 
truthfulness while singing. ...The real fire must come from above.”'"° Similarly, the first English hymnal 
was to express biblical doctrines that adhere to God’s Word, as well as the spiritual sentiments of the 
Mennonite Brethren heritage: “good congregational singing, which clothes sacred content in harmonious 
musical strains quickened by the inner emotional state of the singer, edifies the saints and draws sinners to 
God.”''' By touching the emotions and communicating Scripture’s truths, these hymnals would contribute 
to both evangelism and worship.''* Although Mennonite Brethren were elevating the artistry of their 
congregational singing, the emphasis on touching the heart and mind with readily accessible musical 


forms would eventually prevail over more artistically sophisticated forms. 


Expanding Reasons 


Amidst the debates about artistry and singing from the heart, Canadian Mennonite Brethren at 


mid-century were identifying five different purposes for their singing. First, singing was linked to mission 





Canadian Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North America, 1960), iti-iv. Ben Horch was a key 
member of the committees that prepared the Gesangbuch and Hymn Book (the latter was a translation of the former). 


'°8 The Hymn Book, iii-iv; Gesangbuch, iii-iv; Richert and Hiebert, eds., Mennonite Brethren Church 


Hymnal, v. Other purposes included retaining German-English bilingualism indefinitely, and serving the youth. 
ae Gesangbuch, iii; Wohlgemuth, “Mennonite Hymnals", 336; Klassen, “To Improve," 123. 


'!° Gesangbuch, iv. Translated by author. 


' Richert and Hiebert, eds., Mennonite Brethren Church Hymnal, v. The rest of the quotation is stellar 


too. 


"The Hymn Book, iii. For a more detailed exposition of the mission impulse in these hymnals cf. 


Gesangbuch Der Mennoniten Brtidergemeinde, iv. 
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and evangelism, a reasonable outgrowth of singing’s link to conversion. According to musician and 
scholar Tony Funk, Mennonite Brethren had come to understand singing as a way of proclaiming the 
Gospel; singing was “a missions activity because of [singing’s] power to testify about the reality of God 
to the unsaved.”''* For this reason, the fourth Mennonite Brethren hymnal, published in 1971, grouped 
many of its hymns according to mission-oriented subjects: “The Gospel Call, The Ministries of the 
Church (Christian Evangelism, Christian Missions, Christian Service, and Christian Nurture), 
Discipleship, and Social Concern....”'"* 

Second, Mennonite Brethren expected singing to teach God’s word, thereby linking singing with 
Scripture reading. Funk points out that for Mennonite Brethren “songs not only edify the singer and 
listener, they also educate people spiritually and biblically. The songs that were chosen would indicate 
much to the younger generation about how their elders viewed God.”''° Esther Horch, the wife of Ben, 
writes that hymns help “children grasp a spiritual truth, learn a doctrine and provide a worthy means by 
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which [to] express his [sic] religious experience in an atmosphere conducive to worship.” ° For adults, 
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the teaching function of singing was as important as the sermon. ° Ben Horch explains that he was not 


simply training singers in beauty, but also in Scripture: the Bible’s message should be the paramount text 
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of all the songs. ~ As an illustration of singing’s teaching role, in 1970 the British Columbia Mennonite 


Brethren Conference placed its music committee under the Conference’s education committee instead of 
under its missions committee, in hopes of “strengthening the preaching through the ministry of the 


choir 9119 





''3 Funk, “Neither Tradition-Bound", 38, 50. Mennonite Brethren choirs only included converted and 
baptized singers because of the dissonance that would be created by unsaved singers sang the gospel. Klassen, 
“Mennonite Music Making in Canada 1920-1970," 8 in MM-54-1. 


''4 Wohlgemuth, “Singing the New Song," 247. 

ve Funk, “To Prune," 11. 

'' Esther Horch. “Hymns as a Vehicle of Worship for Children.” 1956 Jan/Feb. 19-20. 
'’ Voice 1961 Jan/Feb. V. Martens. P.18 

18 Ben Horch, "Music and the Bible School," The Christian Leader, November 1943, 9. 


"'? Funk, “Neither Tradition-Bound", 37-38. Cf. Klassen, “From Getting the Words," 245-6. 
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Third, at a time when Mennonite Brethren were becoming increasingly diverse, they expected 
their singing to promote unity.'”° Because singing was “not for self-expression, but for a community 
experience where all sing as one voice, praising God,” even music education and song festivals were 


»!21 The acoustics of most Mennonite 


intended to “create a feeling of community and cohesiveness. 
Brethren church sanctuaries, with their “simple, hard-surfaced walls” contributed to the congregations’ 
“experience of togetherness and fellowship” when they sang.'”* In addition to promoting Mennonite 
Brethren unity, the 1971 Worship Hymnal was also expected to foster unity and fellowship with the other 
evangelical denominations that would use this hymnal.'” 

Fourth, singing was to nurture affective experiences so that Mennonite Brethren believers would 
follow Jesus as disciples. An appropriately chosen sermon hymn, for instance, should “add significantly 
to the spiritual experience of an individual in a Christian worship service” by “[preparing] the listeners 
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emotionally, volitionally, intellectually for receiving God’s Wor In the words of classical musician 


and professor Viktor Martens, “the main purpose of the song, as well as the sermon, is to bring people to 
follow Jesus. ... The song should emphasize Jesus, in order to bring him close to the people.”'” 


Fifth, Mennonite Brethren now explicitly identified singing as a means to worship God. Some 


said that worship through singing was as important as evangelism.'*° According to Esther Horch, hymn- 





'2° Mennonite Brethren were diversifying in their interpretations of Scripture, languages, education levels, 


and cultures. 


ae Funk, “To Prune," 19; Wohlgemuth, “Singing the New Song," 248; Funk, “Neither Tradition-Bound", 
48-50. Wohlgemuth recognizes, however, that singing also provided cultural unity. Wohlgemuth, “Singing the New 
Song," 243. 


'°? Wohlgemuth, “Singing the New Song," 253. 


'3 Tbid., 247. Ironically, although Mennonite Brethren claimed to be seeking fellowship with other 
believers, they continued to be guarded about people from outside their own circles. Their ambivalence towards 
Canadian culture, for instance was seen in their embrace of contemporary media (e.g. radio, recordings) for 
evangelism, while simultaneously cautioning their members against accommodating to the shallow, worldly 
influences of pop music, and adopting new songs for the churches. Cf. Funk, “To Prune," 27-29. 


'24 Hiebert, "The Selection," 13, 14. 


'S Victor Martens, "Das Geistliche Lied in Der Inneren Missionsstation," The Voice of the Mennonite 


Brethren Bible College X, no. 1 (1961): 18. Translated by author. 


"26 Cf. Gold, "Music and Its Use," 19; Victor Martens, "The Function of the Music Committee," The Voice 
of the Mennonite Brethren Bible College X, no. 6 (1961): 23. 
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singing can “be effective and...produce spiritual results” because “one of the most important areas of 


Christian service is in the field of united praise by the medium of song. Hymns gather the faithful together 
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and break down, as nothing else can, the isolation of the sou Her husband clarified, however, that 


whereas gospel songs—often disparaged by the learned—are of inestimable pragmatic value for 
evangelism, it is other types of songs that “are...more suitable to a worship service.”'”* 

In first-person interviews conducted by musicologist Doreen Klassen, Mennonite Brethren 
musicians frequently emphasized the importance of “the heart” in all these purposes of singing. A choir 
accompanist explains that “in evangelistic outreach [music] speaks to people sometimes when a message 


”!29 Rudy Boschmann, once a Canadian Conference evangelist, 


can’t [reach] them. ...[It] prepares hearts. 
attributes this heartfelt impact to singing in harmony. 

[Harmony] speaks to the soul in terms of relationships, there’s something about it that 

enriches the whole spectrum of music and life.... It’s the beauty of nature. ...It does 

something to the emotional make-up of a person. ...There’s an intangible that touches 

you at the very core of your being with harmony....'*° 
Congregational song leaders worked hard at choosing songs that enhanced their congregations’ 
experiences and feelings, and fit with the sermons’ themes, because the music of a good song reaches not 
only the head but the heart; that kind of song will “‘add to the text and...soak to the person, not 


131 Classical music was said to have this same effect. When 


intellectually, but to their spiritual [sic]. 
Viktor Martens heard the Bach motet Jesu meine Freude (Jesus, My Joy) for the first time: “I [was] quite 


literally sitting and bawling because it moved me so incredibly that there was this powerful, powerful 


expanded musical form with such an incredibly powerful text—Romans 12.... Yes, this just knocked me 





'°7 Esther Horch, "The Effective Use of Hymns in Worship," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren Bible 
College II, no. 6 (1953): 24, 23. 


'°8 Horch, “Music and the Bible," 8. Mennonite Brethren women’s societies also emphasized singing as 
part of their worship, which was much like that of Sunday church services. Redekop, “Mennonite Women's 
Societies", 219, cf. 178-180, 218. By 1988, however, singing had become one of the least important elements of 
women’s meetings. Ibid., 243. 


'° Klassen, “Mennonite Music Making in Canada 1920-1970," 13 in MM-29-1. 
'30 Thid., 12-13 in MM-60-1. 
'°! Tbid., 13 in MM-26-1. 
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132 : : : : . 
over.” ~~ Another conductor describes the impact of a choir expressing someone’s yearning for God, or 


exhorting a grieving person to trust God: 
if you experience that and you sing it the way you are experiencing it in your heart and 
you interpret it and try to make it as beautiful and as vibrant and alive as you feel it in 
your own breast as the chords are vibrating, it’s got to go over to the one who is grieving. 
You are projecting to this person who is deep in grief and I’m a firm believer that the 
Spirit of God is going to be the contact between you and that person.'** 


Although Mennonite Brethren sang together for many different reasons, they were naming their 


conviction that when singing touches the heart, singers encounter the Holy Spirit. 


Singing is Found Wanting 

Yet in spite of these convictions about singing’s purposes, Mennonite Brethren in the 1960s felt 
that their congregational singing was becoming lethargic, lacking the vibrancy and spiritual fervor it had 
once had. Various explanations and remedies were proposed. Those who saw diversity as a threat, 
proposed greater uniformity of songs and singing practices—an approach that had already been pursued 


without success for two decades by means of denominational hymnals.'** 


Others saw the root problem as 
a lack of resources and enthusiasm for the rising standards of artistic music-making. Many churches 
lacked the leaders, musicians, and interest needed to reach the high standards being promoted in 
Winnipeg, the home of MBBC.'** To such churches, Peter Klassen recommended that choirs include 


older singers (e.g. young married couples), that choir leaders improve their skills, and that pastors 


generate more enthusiasm for singing.'*° Still others attributed the decline in enthusiastic congregational 





'? Thid., 8 of MM-11-1. Not all Mennonite Brethren leaders could accept Martens’ perspective. A few 


years later, MBBC president Jakob Quiring forbade Martens from leading the college choir in singing a Latin mass 
by Haydn on a radio broadcast of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Ibid., 13 of MM-1-11. 


'3 Thid., 10 in MM-30-1. Italics added for emphasis. 


'34 Cf. Janzen and Giesbrecht, eds., We Recommend (I and Ii), 164. 


'S Peter Klassen, "Music Making in the Small Church," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren Bible 


College IX, no. 5 (1960): 19-20; Klassen, “Mennonite Music Making in Canada 1920-1970," 9 in MM-68-1; 
Cornelius D. Toews, "Choir Conductors' Conference," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren Bible College IX, no. 3 
(1960): 21. Cf. Berg, From Russia, 97. 


ee Klassen, "Music Making," 20. 
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singing to the proliferation of music being performed by soloists and small ensembles. To stop 
congregations from becoming passive spectators, Viktor Martens suggested greater use of song leaders 
and organ (not piano) accompaniments, and clear teaching from Scripture on the necessity of participating 
in congregation singing, and “[permitting] the Holy Spirit to speak to us when we sing.”"*” 

Most often, however, Mennonite Brethren attributed the growing aloofness and ineffectiveness of 
their singing to formality, and to a lack of spontaneity in worship services.'** These deficiencies were 
considered to be spiritual. “As the service becomes more formal it becomes less spiritual, less vital, more 
mechanical. By contrast, the informal service is equated with greater spirituality, more religious 
spontaneity.”'*’ Song leader Ernie Reimer attributed the greater degree of planning in worship services 
not only to growing education and confidence, but also to less dependency on God. He recalled that in 
earlier times, “quite often [God] would give me a song that was entirely different than I had planned.... 
...Our ministers of God were less learned and the Spirit of God would speak to them Sunday morning and 
led them different [sic] during their message.” !"” 

Mennonite Brethren youths and young adults felt the loss of vibrant, spontaneous singing 
especially keenly. They preferred the sounds of pop music to that of chorales and gospel songs. '*" 
Martens, recognizing that children and youth were becoming “strangers in [Mennonite Brethren] Worship 
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Services,” sought to bridge this gap by teaching them hymnody. ~ Yet, contradicting himself, he recalled 





'5’ Victor Martens, "Der Gemeindeleiter Und Der Gemeindegesang," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren 


Bible College XII, no. 5 (1963): 4; Victor Martens, "Toward Better Congregational Singing," The Voice of the 
Mennonite Brethren Bible College XU, no. 1 (1963): 19-20. 


'8 Klassen, “Mennonite Music Making in Canada 1920-1970," 9 in MM-68-1. 


"°° Peter Klassen, "Music and Ritual in Our Church Services," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren Bible 


College XI, no. 6 (1962): 20. 


a Klassen, “Mennonite Music Making in Canada 1920-1970," 13-14 in MM-26-1. John Klassen recalls 
that before having conductors and congregational song leaders, his church’s congregational singing was quite 
spontaneous: “they’d all be sitting there and somebody would start singing and they’d all join in.” Ibid., 23 in MM- 
10-1. 


'4" As noted above by A. H. Unruh and Peter Klassen. 


ue Martens, "Strangers," 20. 
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the time when he and his peers, as young people in the Yarrow Mennonite Brethren Church, had 
considered the first Mennonite Brethren hymnal (i.e. Gesangbuch) 

too stuffy. [It] had too many of the...Kernlieder chorale types [of songs] and [even 

though] there was an abundance of gospel songs in [it, it was] still considered very heavy 

for us in a closed community like Yarrow.... ... The young people did not enjoy it. ...We 

as young people used to sneak out Sunday nights and go to the Alliance Church in 

Chilliwack because the music spoke to us and was something that we understood.'” 

In the final decades of the 1900s, Mennonite Brethren would stop reinforcing their existing hymnody and 
would change it dramatically, in order to sing in a way that would offer an engagement with the Holy 
Spirit. 

In the mid-1900s, Mennonite Brethren singing was marked by strenuous efforts in pursuit of 
integration, beauty, and heartfelt experiences of the Holy Spirit. Mennonite Brethren expected that 
through the bodily act of singing, they would feel spiritual sentiments, be taught biblical doctrines, and be 
motivated to live as Christian disciples—that is, they would experience an integration of affect, mind and 
behaviour. Mennonite Brethren also expected their singing to be integrated with the whole range of a 
church’s ministries—from evangelism to unity, from teaching to comforting to worshiping. In spite of the 
bridging efforts of hymnal committees and of leaders who led familiar songs in classical styles, 
Mennonite Brethren struggled to experience the integration that they were seeking. As Mennonite 
Brethren developed their capacity for four-part singing according to the aesthetic standards of the western 
classical music tradition, many Mennonite Brethren associated the resulting beauty with the activity of the 
Holy Spirit and with human communion with the Spirit. Here too, however, Mennonite Brethren 
struggled; many had difficulty associating the disciplines of creating art and beauty with the freedom of 
life in the Spirit. In the end, convinced that heart, mind, spirit, and especially heart should take precedence 


over artistic beauty, Mennonite Brethren began to pursue singing that was informal, accessible, popular, 


youthful, and even spontaneous because such singing would surely touch the heart. Even though such 





= Klassen, “Mennonite Music Making in Canada 1920-1970," 2 in MM-11-1. 
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singing was not yet necessarily widely experienced among Mennonite Brethren, it was identified as the 


kind of singing that would be an encounter with the Holy Spirit. 


Summary 


This historical review has traced the ways that Mennonite Brethren have consistently seen a 
relationship between singing and experiencing life with God. As with the practice of reading Scripture, 
Mennonite Brethren viewed singing as a practice wrapped around the central experience of conversion. 
They understood singing as breathing life into their experiences with God—even while singing also 
flowered out of those experiences. In order to consider how the past ways of singing influenced those 
Mennonite Brethren who adopted Taizé singing, it is valuable to note that singing—complete with its 
gifts and problems—was part of the Mennonite Brethren desires for a whole and integrated experience of 
life with God, and for recognizable encounters with God. 

In connection with the desire for a holistic life with God, Mennonite Brethren singing provided 
the gift of affective expression. Singing with joy because of experiencing new life with God became a 
longstanding impulse. When Mennonite Brethren expanded their singing by learning time-tested forms of 
musical beauty, Mennonite Brethren included a wider palette of emotional expression in their singing, and 
attributed a wider range of purposes to their singing. In these ways, their singing began to express a more 
holistic experience of life with God.'™* 

Singing also, however, proved problematic in the Mennonite Brethren pursuit of a holistic life. 
Relationally, the joyfully affective ways of singing not only distinguished but also divided the first 
Mennonite Brethren from other Mennonites. As well, singing with joy at having been converted expresses 


only a narrow range of the emotions that are part of Christian transformation. Decades later, when 





'4 This observation serves as a reminder that no one practice alone can satisfy a group’s desires for life 


with God—just as the practice of singing cannot sustain the burden of providing the entire wide-ranging and 
integrated human experience that Mennonite Brethren need. Suitable responses to such desires are possible only by 
means of networks of Christian practices, and—more significantly—by means of the sources that undergird those 
practices. 
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Mennonite Brethren explicitly identified their experiences of singing with encountering the Holy Spirit, 
their discontent with the art and heart of their singing resulted in Mennonite Brethren again pursuing 
Divine encounters within a narrowed range of human experience, focusing mainly on heartfelt emotions 
of informal joyful celebration. As a result, Mennonite Brethren reinforced their longstanding bias for 
youth-oriented musical genres. At the same time, these forms of joy-filled singing became associated with 
worship and evangelism more than with conversion. 

Singing was also a strong part of the Mennonite Brethren desire for recognizable encounters with 
God. Even though the first Mennonite Brethren did not typically name the connection between singing 
and encountering God, that connection was present in their songs’ texts, and could be inferred by the 
abiding Mennonite Brethren dedication to singing. A century later, Mennonite Brethren explicitly 
associated their singing of gospel songs and classical repertoire in four-part harmony with the Holy 
Spirit’s presence and communion. In all these decades, Mennonite Brethren considered their singing to be 
an effective way of inviting people to Christ. 

More problematically, however, Mennonite Brethren often held that their desired encounters with 
the Holy Spirit would only take place when singing touched the heart with positive emotions. In the early 
years, some Mennonite Brethren therefore routinized and mandated vigorously upbeat music-making. 
Decades later, joy and celebration were again considered to be the best indicators of the Holy Spirit. 
Informality, and musical accessibility (e.g. pop idioms) were then given priority over preparation and 
artistry. With these values, Mennonite Brethren would subsequently turn to a new youth-oriented musical 
genre during the final decades of the twentieth century. 

These high and low points undergirded Mennonite Brethren desires for integrated human 
experiences and recognizable encounters with God when singing, and also came into play when 
Mennonite Brethren later sang the songs of Taizé and interacted with the community life surrounding 
Taizé’s singing. Among those Mennonite Brethren who sought a wider range of emotional expression in 
their encounters with God, and a broader scope of transformation by God, were people who found benefit 


in the songs and emphases of the Taizé community. Also, for those Mennonite Brethren seeking a place 
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for artistic beauty in their life with God, Taizé’s emphasis on beauty would prove to be appealing. 
Chapter seven will highlight the contributions that the Taizé Christian Community’s life makes to the 
practice of singing, and will include a description of the particular ways that elements of Taizé’s life and 


singing have been adopted by some Mennonite Brethren. 
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Chapter 5. Ignatian Contributions for Conversion 

Throughout Christian history, spiritual direction—whereby one person offers another person 
guidance for their spiritual life—has been offered in many different forms.’ Among contemporary 
practitioners of spiritual direction, many are influenced by Ignatius of Loyola’s life and writings from the 
sixteenth century, and by Jesuits (i.e. members of the Society of Jesus, founded by Ignatius) who adapt 
Ignatius’ insights for today’s various audiences.” 

In this chapter I will look at Ignatian spiritual direction and its accompanying spirituality, and 
follow the ways that some Canadian Mennonite Brethren borrowed from this practice and tradition. 
Experiences of conversion led some Mennonite Brethren to be attracted to Ignatian spiritual direction (cf. 
chapter three). The first questions to be considered in this chapter are these: what is the nature of spiritual 
direction as taught by Ignatius and his followers? How does this practice fit with the rest of Ignatian 
spirituality? The second set of questions concern Mennonite Brethren: how have those Mennonite 
Brethren who engaged this practice been influenced by it? How can this kind of practice, with its roots in 
a Roman Catholic tradition, find a home or be appropriated within Mennonite Brethren congregations? 

The first two questions will be explored by following the four sections or “Weeks” of Ignatius of 
Loyola’s Spiritual Exercises. The Exercises are Ignatius’ notes that describe and explain a series of prayer 


practices. He developed these practices for anyone wanting to experience and live out God’s salvation, 





' Cf. Péronne Marie Thibert, Francis De Sales and Jane De Chantal: Letters of Spiritual Direction (New 
York: Paulist, 1988); Tilden Edwards, Spiritual Friend: Reclaiming the Gift of Spiritual Direction (New York: 
Paulist, 1980); Arthur D. Thomas, "James M. Houston: Pioneering Spiritual Director to Evangelicals—Part 1," Crux 
29, no. 3 (1993); Arthur D. Thomas, "James M. Houston: Pioneering Spiritual Director to Evangelicals—Part 2," 
Crux 29, no. 4 (1993); Eugene H. Peterson, The Contemplative Pastor: Returning to the Art of Spiritual Direction 
(Dallas: Word, 1989); Rose Mary Dougherty, Group Spiritual Direction: Community for Discernment (New York: 
Paulist, 1995); Alice Fryling, Seeking God Together: An Introduction to Group Spiritual Direction (Downers Grove: 
IVP Books, 2009); Wendy Miller, Learning to Listen: A Guide for Spiritual Friends (Nashville: Upper Room, 
1993), 


° There are, of course other schools of spiritual direction—Benedictine, Carmelite, and Orthodox, to name a 
few. The Ignatian form of spiritual direction, however, has proven to be especially influential among those 
Protestant evangelicals who have taken up the practice of spiritual direction. Cf. Margie van Duzer, “Spiritual 
Direction and Evangelicals: Exploring Its Growth” (DMin dissertation, George Fox University, 2011), 23. 
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and wrote these notes for the spiritual director guiding such persons [Exercises 1]. The prayer practices 
include meditations on the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, guided prayers, imagined 
scenarios, and other advice from Ignatius. The Exercises are meant to be experienced, not simply read.* 
Within this chapter, a brief introduction to spiritual direction—in Ignatius’ life, in the Exercises’ 
Preface, and in current usage—will be followed by a review of the four Weeks presented in the Exercises. 
Within each Week, attention will be given to Ignatius’ experiences that gave rise to the Exercises; to the 
Exercises themselves; and to writings by contemporary Jesuits.” Each section will identify that Week’s 
contribution to conversion. Conversion is foundational for Ignatius’ Exercises, even though he uses the 
word only once.® This focus is reasonable because Ignatius and his followers address the experiences of 
people who pledge their allegiance to Christ and are transformed by God; and because there are those 
among conversion-centric Mennonite Brethren who have looked to spiritual direction to enrich their 
transformation by God. Finally, after reviewing the experiences of Mennonite Brethren who have drawn 
on spiritual direction and its Ignatian backdrop, I will suggest how these can contribute to Mennonite 
Brethren life with God in conversion—whether by reinforcing what was already present among 


Mennonite Brethren, contributing something new, or even being resisted by Mennonite Brethren. 





* References from Ignatius’ Autobiography, Spiritual Exercises, Spiritual Diary and Constitutions of the 
Society of Jesus will be indicated by their standardized paragraph number (e.g. [Autobiography 10]), unless a 
specific translation needs to be acknowledged. 


* Harvey D. Egan, "Ignatian Spirituality," in The New Dictionary of Catholic Spirituality, ed. Michael 
Downey (Collegeville: The Liturgical Press, 1993), 522. 


> [ will be using two English critical translations of Ignatius’ Autobiography, Spiritual Diary and Spiritual 
Exercises: George E. Ganss, ed. Ignatius of Loyola: The Spiritual Exercises and Selected Works (New York: Paulist 
Press, 1991); and Joseph A. Munitiz and Philip Endean, eds., Saint Ignatius of Loyola: Personal Writings: 
Reminiscences, Spiritual Diary, Select Letters Including the Text of the Spiritual Exercises (London: Penguin Books, 
1996). I have chosen contemporary Jesuit writers who represent different Ignatian perspectives, and write in 
different parts of the world. Furthermore, I am using English sources (incl. translations) because these are the 
sources accessible to Canadian Mennonite Brethren, including those who are engaging with spiritual direction and 
the Ignatian tradition. 


° Cf. the meditation on “The Conversion of Magdalen, St. Luke 7:36-50” [Exercises 282]. Instead, Ignatius 
begins the Exercises—both in the first Annotation and in the subtitle to the Exercises—by writing about ‘ordering 
one’s life’ for salvation (cf. [Exercises 1, 21]). 
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Christian spiritual direction has its roots in early Christian history. Some writers trace this 
practice to the rabbinic ways in which Jesus offered spiritual guidance to his disciples by drawing on his 
own Hebrew tradition.’ The apostles and the early church continued guiding people into the life of the 
Spirit, whether in one-on-one conversations, among groups, or through written communication. In 
subsequent church history, spiritual direction was at times expressed in charismatic forms, and at times in 
institutional forms. The desert fathers and mothers of the fourth century, who are usually credited with the 
practice of spiritual direction, demonstrated a charismatic form of this practice. As elders, they drew on 
their own experiences to teach and guide the neophytes who sought them out.* With the development of 
monasteries in the following centuries, spiritual direction became more institutionalized, grounded in the 
work of each community’s abbot or abbess, and novice director.’ In medieval times it was the clergy 
confessor who represented the institutionalized expression of spiritual direction, although spiritual 
direction’s charismatic expression continued through the work of lay mystics, who were often women.'° 
This distinction was sharpened by the Council of Trent’s emphasis on the priestly role of “director of 
conscience” within the institutional church, even while Ignatius of Loyola and others offered spiritual 
direction on a much more charismatic basis.'' Janet Ruffing, a professor of spirituality, highlights the 
flourishing of more charismatic forms of spiritual direction in Catholic and Protestant contexts after the 
Second Vatican Council.!” Much contemporary Christian spiritual direction is built on this charismatic 


base. Many spiritual directors are not ordained, but are sought out and called to this ministry because they 





’ Carolyn Gratton, "Spiritual Direction," in The New Dictionary of Catholic Spirituality, ed. Michael 
Downey (Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1993), 912; cf. Gary W. Moon and David G. Benner, eds., Spiritual 
Direction and the Care of Souls: A Guide to Christian Approaches and Practices (Downers Grove: InterVarsity, 
2004), 57-58. 


* Janet K. Ruffing, "Spiritual Direction," in The New Westminster Dictionary of Christian Spirituality, ed. 
Philip Sheldrake (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 2005), 243. 


* Tbid., 244. 
'0 Tid. 
"l Thid. 


'? Tbid. Ruffing also suggests that it may have been the highly institutional forms of spiritual direction 
among Catholics prior to the Second Vatican Council that initially made evangelical Christians reluctant to adopt 
this practice. Ibid. 
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have been recognized as having the gift or charism of being co-discerners who can help directees pay 
attention to the communication, activity, and presence of the Holy Spirit, who is the true spiritual 


director.'? 


Preface: Notes for Spiritual Directors 


Ignatius prefaces The Spiritual Exercises with introductory notes (Annotations) for the spiritual 
director giving the exercises and the directee or exercitant receiving the exercises." It is likely that 
Ignatius’ own experiences of receiving spiritual counsel and leading others through the Exercises gave 


rise to these twenty Annotations, which continue to guide spiritual direction today.’ 


Spiritual Direction in Ignatius’ Life 





Spiritual direction shaped Ignatius’ conversion journey. Born in northwest Spain “almost 
certainly in 1491...in the ancestral castle of the noble Loyola family,”'® he eagerly participated in the 
military as a young man until his legs were severely injured by a cannonball. During his extended 
convalescence following two painful surgeries he experienced a conversion.'’ One night, after seeing 

an image of Our Lady with the holy Child Jesus...he was left with such loathing for his 

whole past life and especially for the things of the flesh that it seemed to him that his 


spirit was rid of all the images that had been painted on it. ...From that hour... he never 
gave the slightest consent to the things of the flesh. For this reason it may be considered 


the work of God.... ... His brother as well as all the rest of the household came to know 
from his exterior the change that had been wrought inwardly in his soul [Autobiography 
10]."° 





'° Gratton, “Spiritual Direction (Gratton)," 915. 
'4 [Exercises 1-20]. 

'S Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 388. 
'° Thid., 13. 

7 CE Mbid 15: 

'§ Tbid., 71-72. 
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Ignatius began taking notes about what he was reading and experiencing—notes that he would use to 
write The Spiritual Exercises, first published in 1548.” 

More fervent than knowledgeable of God, Ignatius now sought out people with whom he could 
discuss spiritual things.”° One confessor counseled him to stop fasting when he was in bondage to his 
scruples—advice that proved futile.’ An elderly woman was more helpful. Known to be spiritual and “a 
very long-standing servant of God” [Autobiography 21].” she said to Ignatius, “O, may it please my Lord 
Jesus Christ that he will appear one day to you” [Autobiography 21].”* This frightened Ignatius; but 
eventually he did have frequent visions of God the Father, the Trinity, Mary, and “Christ as the sun” 
[Autobiography 99].” These wise spiritual guides introduced Ignatius to spiritual direction. 

Soon Ignatius was himself guiding people in spiritual exercises. He did so without formal 
theological training or ordination, and despite repeated imprisonment and questioning by church 
authorities—including the Inquisition.” After founding the Society of Jesus, Ignatius offered spiritual 
direction to Jesuits worldwide by letter.”° Out of these experiences, Ignatius not only wrote the notes that 
comprise The Spiritual Exercises, but also explained the spiritual director’s particular role in the 


Annotations. 





" [Autobiography 11, 99]. Ibid., 50. 

°° [Autobiography 21]. 

*! (Autobiography 25]. 

° Saint Ignatius, 22. 

°° Tbid. 

** Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 111. 


°° [Autobiography 58-71, 86, 98]. Ignatius was imprisoned for offering spiritual guidance without having 
received formal theological training. He subsequently undertook such training, and in 1537 was ordained. 


°° Some 7000 of Ignatius’ letters, comprising twelve volumes, are extant. Nearly all of these were written 
after 1547. Many more letters have been lost. Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 54. 
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Spiritual Direction in the Annotations 





In the Annotations, Ignatius clarifies that the exercitant is to be led through The Spiritual 
Exercises by a spiritually wise guide.’’ The purpose of the spiritual director is help the person receiving 
the Exercises experience salvation through the transformation of the affections (i.e. emotions, desires and 
attachments). The spiritual activities called ‘exercises’ are to help a person prepare to rid themself “of 
disordered affections”, and thus be able to find “God’s will in the ordering of our life for the salvation of 
our soul” [Exercises 1].”* Through meditations and contemplations, the spiritual director guides the 
person into the life of salvation by a personalized process of discovery, so that the person’s soul will be 
filled and satisfied “not [through] knowing much, but [through] understanding the realities profoundly 
and...savoring them interiorly” [Exercises 2].” In this way, the exercitant experiences initial and ongoing 
conversion. 

The spiritual director must demonstrate wisdom when leading the exercitant by always 
considering their specific needs. Instead of being exhaustive, the spiritual director is simply to provide 
brief summaries of what is needed for each exercise, trusting God’s grace and the person’s own 
reasoning.*’ To further avoid a rigid approach, Ignatius guided people with “the spoken word,” not with 
written copies of The Spiritual Exercises.*' The spiritual director should also be sensitive to the needs and 
particular experiences of the exercitant—whether those be temptations, excessive scrupulosity, 


overwhelming desolation, tremendous exuberance, or a schedule that is does not permit the four-week 





*7 Instead of using the term ‘spiritual director,’ Ignatius “refers to ‘the one who gives.’ Similarly, 
‘exercitant’ is not found in the original text, but rather ‘the one who makes’ or ‘the one who receives.’” Saint 
Ignatius, 402, 283. Ignatius expects that these Exercises will be conducted over a period of about thirty days, 
preferably during a retreat away from one’s home and acquaintances [Exercises 4, 20]. 


*8 Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 121. Another translation specifies “for the good of the soul.” 
Saint Ignatius, 283. Italics added for emphasis. 


°°? Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 121. 
°° [Exercises 2]. 


*! Saint Ignatius, 281. Italics are original. 
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retreat typically used for the Exercises. The director limits or expands what is taught as needed.” In short, 
the spiritual director is to be a loving and understanding guide.** 

In the Annotations, Ignatius indicates that the spiritual director is to be wise and accommodating 
because salvation comes about through the direct communication of God in a person’s life. The spiritual 
director should therefore avoid steering the exercitant towards or away from the religious life because “it 
is more opportune and much better that the Creator and Lord communicate Himself to the faithful soul in 
search for the will of God.... ... Leave the Creator to work directly with the creature and the creature with 
the Creator and Lord” [Exercises 15].** Similarly, when using intellect and reasoning, will, and affective 
acts arising from the will, “we are conversing with God our Lord...” [Exercises 3].°> Ignatius’ final 
Annotation encourages the exercitant to do the Exercises away from their normal acquaintances and 
activities—that is, on a retreat—so as to give full attention to serving God and searching for their heart’s 
desires; then the individual will be “more capable...of drawing near to and reaching our Creator and 
Lord...[making] ourselves ready to receive graces and gifts from His divine and supreme Goodness” 
[Exercises 20].*° Ignatius was convinced that the true spiritual director is God, not the person guiding the 


exercises. 


Contemporary Perspectives 





Contemporary spiritual direction inspired by Ignatius frequently takes place outside of retreats, 
and without using the Exercises in precisely the ways prescribed by Ignatius. This enlarging of the 
practice of spiritual direction reflects the accommodations identified within the Annotations, and Ignatius’ 


own practice of offering spiritual guidance in people’s homes. 





* [Exercises 4, 6- 10, 13- 16, 18, 19]. 

°° [Exercises 22]. 

* Saint Ignatius, 286. 

°° Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 122. 


°° Saint Ignatius, 288. 
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Among contemporary definitions and descriptions of Christian spiritual direction, “arguably, the 
most commonly quoted”*’ and most influential is that of Jesuits William Barry and William Connolly: 
Christian spiritual direction [is] help given by one Christian to another which enables that 
person to pay attention to God’s personal communication to him or her, to respond to this 
personally communicating God, to grow in intimacy with this God, and to live out the 
consequences of the relationship.** 
Like Ignatius, Barry and Connolly explain that spiritual direction focuses on people’s affective religious 
experiences of God because these express “the ongoing personal relationship God has established with 


each one of us.””*” 


According to Barry and Connolly, such experiences, leading to union with God, occur 
most often in prayer. Spiritual direction therefore gives attention to a person’s praying—understanding 
that prayer is mutual communication with God, not only intercession. “Ina subsequent book, however, 
Barry represents spiritual direction more broadly than a focus on prayer."' As directees enter into closer 
companionship with Jesus, they find that God draws them into giving and serving as Christ did.” 
Spiritual direction that focuses on people’s affective religious experiences transforms the way people 
behave socially. 

Other Jesuits’ definitions of spiritual direction complement Barry and Connolly’s. Thomas Green 
emphasizes discernment and contemplation within spiritual direction. The spiritual director is first a co- 


discerner with the directee, helping the directee recognize what God is saying and understanding how to 


respond to God’s loving invitations.*? Second, the spiritual director facilitates the directee’s 





7 Moon and Benner, eds., Spiritual Direction and the Care, 15. 


*8 William A. Barry and William J. Connolly, The Practice of Spiritual Direction (San Francisco: 
HarperSanFrancisco, 1986), 8. 


>? Thid. 
4° Ibid. 


“' William A. Barry, Spiritual Direction and the Encounter with God: A Theological Inquiry, Revised ed. 
(Mahwah: Paulist Press, 1992), 2. 


*” Thid., 66. 


* Thomas H. Green, The Friend of the Bridegroom: Spiritual Direction and the Encounter with Christ 
(Notre Dame: Ave Maria Press, 2000), 40-42. 
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contemplation, which means being “completely real with the Lord” and the Lord becoming real for the 
directee.”* In all Green’s descriptions, he emphasizes that Jesus is the “real” spiritual director.*° 

Patrick Carroll, another Jesuit, writes with Katherine Dyckman that spiritual direction is “an 
interpersonal relationship in which one person assists others to reflect on their own experience in the light 
of who they are called to become in fidelity to the Gospel.””° Spiritual direction begins with the 
objectification and articulation of a person’s experiences, facilitated by effective listening.*” Spiritual 
direction differs from counseling by helping people interpret their experience in light of the Gospel, who 
is Jesus.** By thus “meeting Jesus in faith,” directees are invited into charity and mission.” 

Spiritual direction extends far beyond Jesuit and Catholic circles.~’ For instance, David Benner, a 
psychologist writing from a Protestant evangelical background, defines spiritual direction as a prayer 
process in which a person seeking help cultivating a deeper personal relationship with God meets with 
another person for prayer and conversation focused on increasing awareness of God in the midst of life 
experiences, and on facilitating surrender to God’s will.°' In addition to nurturing attentiveness to God’s 
presence, spiritual direction’s “primary motive . . . should be love of others and desire to help them grow 


into the full measure of holiness and wholeness that is their eternal destiny.” Such transformation is 





 Thid., 43. 
* Thid., 106. 


“© Katherine Marie Dyckman and L. Patrick Carroll, Inviting the Mystic, Supporting the Prophet: An 
Introduction to Spiritual Direction (New Y ork: Paulist Press, 1981), 20. Dyckman is a member of the Sisters of the 
Holy Name of Jesus. 


4” Thid., 22-24. 
48 Thid., 24-27. 
” Thid., 27. 


°° For a range of Christian interpretations of spiritual direction cf. Moon and Benner, eds., Spiritual 
Direction and the Care. Spiritual direction is also practiced outside of Christian circles. Cf. "Purpose and History of 
Spiritual Directors International", 2010, http://www.sdiworld.org/index.pl/purpose_and_history.html (accessed 
January 26 2010); "S.D.I. Demographics Statistics", 2009, http://www.sdiworld.org/uploads/Hv/Ov/HvOvIV- 
3Xb6vuwuAqOBVpA/Demographic-Report-2009.pdf (accessed January 26 2010). 


>! David G. Benner, Sacred Companions: The Gift of Spiritual Friendship and Direction (Downers Grove: 
IVP Books, 2002), 94. 


» Thid., 205. 
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grounded in the saving death of Jesus.” Attending to God’s revelation in Scripture is one of the important 
ways by which individuals attune themselves to God.** Benner clarifies that even though spiritual 
direction is not moral guidance,” it contributes to sanctification, so that directees become more like 
Christ. This transformation requires intimacy, as experienced with spiritual direction. 

To summarize, spiritual direction is a practice focusing on salvation, as expressed through God’s 
ongoing conversion of individuals. The spiritual director lovingly guides and listens to the exercitant, 
profoundly aware that God’s direction is primary. The Holy Spirit is present and communicating to the 
exercitant through Jesus, Scripture, and human experiences. Because of this nature of God’s interactions, 
the spiritual director concentrates on the exercitant’s emotions, desires, and attachments. Prayer is vital, 
but is not the exclusive focus. Through spiritual direction, the exercitant learns to discern God’s 
communication and presence, thereby coming to know God personally. Spiritual direction’s 
companionship nurtures union with God, so that the exercitant heeds God’s invitation to love and serve 
others. In these ways spiritual direction as outlined by Ignatius can be a life-changing expression of the 


Gospel. 


Week One: Initial and Ongoing Confession for Interior Knowledge 


Week One of The Spiritual Exercises emphasizes confessing one’s sins, whether at the beginning 
of one’s life with God or during one’s longstanding relationship with God.”° Because of Ignatius’ concern 
to reorient the affections, he focuses on interior knowledge or self-awareness as a first step towards 


indifference. He also emphasizes that the exercitant needs to be led by a wise spiritual guide. Having 





° Thid., 35. 
* Thid., 116. 
> Thid., 92. 


°° Ignatius’ own practice indicates the Exercises were for Christians making a wise choice about how to 
serve God, and for Christians who had already made such a choice. Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 390. 
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himself experienced confession with self-awareness and spiritual direction, Ignatius emphasizes these in 


his Exercises—as do contemporary Jesuits. 


Ignatius’ Confessions 

Ignatius’ own confessions shaped the confessions in the Exercises. After his conversion during 
his convalescence, he spent three days making a written general confession because he had not concluded 
that his past sins were forgiven.’’ He prepared for this confession by performing penances; but he did 
them “no longer with an eye to satisfying for his sins so much as to please and gratify God.”** Ignatius did 
not pursue confession alone, but sought out spiritual guides to aid him. Some guides were ineffective, and 
others deeply influential. Despite further confessions, however, he continued to be so tormented by 
scruples over past sins that he considered suicide.” He finally received God’s gift of freedom from these 
scruples when the Lord woke him as if from sleep, giving him confidence not to confess his past sins 
again.” 

Ignatius’ capacity for interior knowledge or self-awareness in confession, began during his 
convalescence, when he began taking notes about his inner life. The brief remaining extract of his 
Spiritual Diary gives witness to Ignatius’ daily reflections on his inner experiences with God.*' This 


pursuit of thoroughgoing confession and self-awareness is apparent in The Spiritual Exercises. 





°7 [Autobiography 14]. 

°* Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 73. 
» [Autobiography 24]. 

® [Autobiography 25]. Saint Ignatius, 24. 


*'It is evident here that Ignatius’ interior life was fueled by his own imaginative temperament, which was 
prone to lengthy daydreams. Cf. [Autobiography 6-7] 
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Confession in the Exercises 

During Week One of The Spiritual Exercises Ignatius instructs the exercitant in three ways of 
examining his or her conscience.” The particular examen focuses on one specific sin that the exercitant 
seeks to overcome.” In the general examen, after thanking God for benefits received, the exercitant 
reviews their thoughts, words and deeds of the day, asking God to pardon one’s sins and resolving to do 
better by God’s grace.™ The general confession, conducted annually, is much more detailed. Various 
bodily deprivations or penances can also be helpful alongside one’s interior grieving over sins.” 

Ignatius then leads the exercitant through five exercises for deepening confession by seeking to 
“feel an interior knowledge of my sins and also an abhorrence of them” so that “I may...amend myself 
and put myself in order...” [Exercises 63].°’ The exercitant compares his or her sins to those of the 
angels, Adam and Eve, and all humans; imagines having a conversation with Christ on the cross; asks 
Mary, Jesus, and the Father for grace; and uses all the senses to vividly imagine hell’s horrors. 

Ignatius emphasizes having “interior knowledge” of one’s inner desires and attachments—and 
especially sins—because this nurtures the indifference needed for transformation of one’s outer actions.” 


To this end, he instructs exercitants to reflect daily upon their purposes in doing the exercises, and to 





°° The exercitant is the person doing the exercises. 
° [Exercises 24-26]. 
* [Exercises 43]. 


°° [Exercises 44]. Footnote 22 Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 132. At the end of Week Four 
Ignatius offers supplemental prayers of confession that utilize Scripture, theology, and one’s senses. Footnote 121 
ibid., 179. [Exercises 238-260]. 


°° [Exercises 78-89]. 
°7 Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 140. 


°° Anthony de Mello helpfully addresses the question of whether in such imaginings exercitants are actually 
perceiving Christ talking to them, or whether they are simply inventing conversations and talking to themselves. 
“...Beneath the surface of this dialogue that you have with this imaginary Christ, the Lord will begin to work in your 
heart...to communicate to you what he wanted.” Anthony de Mello, Sadhana, a Way to God: Christian Exercises in 
Eastern Form (New York: Image Books Doubleday, 1978), 119. 


°° [Exercises 2]. Cf. Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 121. 
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prayerfully evaluate their experiences after each exercise.” He also recommends doing the Exercises in 
solitude, and with extensive use of the imagination.”! 

Alongside these instructions, Ignatius provides his understanding of the divine and human roles in 
salvation and conversion. In “The Principle and Foundation” (i.e. introduction) to Week One, he indicates 
that human beings take an active role in their salvation by developing indifference toward all created 
things so that they can freely desire and choose only those things that will aid their God-given purpose.” 
Indifference, akin to disinterest and detachment, is a calm undecidedness borne of one’s desire to do 
whatever honours God, and resulting in a visibly upright life. 

Yet Ignatius also understood that salvation, and thus conversion, are gifts of God’s grace—people 
cannot save themselves. Ignatius is clear that it is God who uses people for his holy will; who loves 
people, communicates to them, and enables them to serve God; and who gives people graces and gifts.” 
Petitions for God’s grace and prayers of thanksgiving therefore permeate the Exercises: “human beings 
are created to praise, reverence, and serve God our Lord, and by means of this to save their souls” 
[Exercises 23].” In addition, God created everything else on earth to help humans work “toward the end 
for which they are created” [Exercises 23].’ They should therefore use whatever God has created that 
helps them reach that end, and rid themselves of whatever in creation hinders them from reaching that 
end. In other words, humans are to “seek God our Lord in all things” [Constitutions 288].”° Although 
Ignatius does not use the word ‘conversion,’ he represents it as the human experience of being 


transformed by God so that a person aligns themself with the good purposes of God. 





? [Exercises 73-74, 77]. 

1 [Exercises 20]. 

? [Exercises 23]. 

® TExercises 5, 15, 20]. 

e Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 130. Cf. [Exercises 43, 46, 61, 63, 71]. 
” Tid. 


’° Tbid., 292. In a letter, Ignatius gives a valuable explanation of “finding God in everything.” Ibid., 353. 
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Contemporary Perspectives 





Contemporary interpreters of Ignatius’ Spiritual Exercises emphasize the examen, self-awareness, 
and spiritual direction of Week One. Ignatius considered the prayer of examen to be an examen of 
conciencia—that is, both an examen of ‘conscience’ (i.e. confession of sins and reformation of life) and 
an examen of ‘consciousness” (i.e. awareness of God’s presence).’’ The Examen as taught by the English 
Canada Province of the Society of Jesus includes both, because an awareness of self and God precedes the 
confession of sins. By daily paying prayerful attention to one’s self in the midst of one’s actions, “you 


will come to know that Christ is with you.””® 


In response, “express sorrow for sin...and especially ask 
forgiveness for the times you resisted God's light today. Give thanks for grace, the enlightening presence 
of God, and especially praise God for the times you responded in ways that allowed you to better see 
God's life.” 

Many contemporary writers emphasize developing awareness of God and self more than 
confessing sins.*° According to Sleeping with Bread: Holding What Gives You Life, the person praying 
asks God to show him or her “the moment today for which you are most grateful [and] the moment today 
for which you are /east grateful” in order to experience openness to, awareness of, and gratitude for 
God’s presence, love and guidance. *! The growing emphasis on self-awareness in the examen is mirrored 
by an emphasis on God’s immanence above God’s transcendence. Early Ignatian understandings 


portrayed God as both transcendent (i.e. majestic), and immanent (i.e. engaged in this world).*” Some 


contemporary writers, however, warn against over-emphasizing God’s transcendence, lest seeing too 





7 Thid., 396. 


78 "Examen of Conscience", Jesuit Provincial Offices, 
http://www.jesuits.ca/prayer/examen_of_conscience.php (accessed November 19 2009). 


” Thid. 


8° This trend was confirmed by Eric Jensen, conversation with author, June 26, 2009. Jensen, a Jesuit, was 
my spiritual director during my retreat at Loyola House. 


*! Dennis Linn, Sheila Fabricant Linn, and Matthew Linn, S.J., Sleeping with Bread: Holding What Gives 
You Life (Mahwah: Paulist Press, 1995), 30. Italics are original. 


*° David Lonsdale, Eyes to See, Ears to Hear: An Introduction to Ignatian Spirituality, ed. Philip 
Sheldrake, Rev. ed., Traditions of Christian Spirituality Series (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 2007), 86. 
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much of God’s otherness will make God seem irrelevant to people’s actual lives and contexts.*’ Some 
writers go as far as to say that God is not operating outside of creation: God is with humanity in its 
suffering and is working through humanity to do good.™ 

By contrast, Barry and Connolly in their seminal book on spiritual direction echo Ignatius’ vision 
of an immanent and transcendent God. They anchor spiritual direction in an understanding of a relational, 
present God who can be addressed, and yet who is also self-communicating from beyond human 
experience.*° “If the Lord of reality has something in mind, he will communicate it in the directee’s 
relationship with him.”*° 

To help exercitants grow in their capacity for awareness, a number of contemporary writers 
emphasize the need for silence and retreat—an extension of Ignatius’ instruction to do the Exercises in 
solitude and without distraction. Gerard Hughes, for instance, offers practical help for stillness in the face 
of the inner chaos and distractions that threaten people’s capacity to experience God.*’ Anthony de Mello, 
a Jesuit who lived in India, offers spiritual exercises to help people become aware of their body in order to 
silence their mind. This is a way of developing one’s faculties for “[knowing] God directly, to grasp and 
intuit him in his very being, though in a dark manner, apart from all thoughts and concepts and images.”** 

Writers differ, however, in the importance they place on awareness. For de Mello, conversion 
results when one develops an awareness that is “feeling, sensing, loving, intuiting. That is the area where 
contemplation is born and prayer becomes a transforming power and a source of never-ending delight and 


peace.”*? Another Jesuit from India, Parmananda Divarkar, seeks union with Christ (i.e. conversion) not 





83 Gerard W. Hughes, God of Surprises, Third ed. (Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 2008), 78. 


** Ronald Modras, Ignatian Humanism: A Dynamic Spirituality for the 21st Century (Chicago: Loyola 
Press, 2004), 296. 


* Barry and Connolly, The Practice, 6-7. 

*° Thid., 196. 

*” Hughes, God of Surprises, 41-55. 

88 De Mello, Sadhana, 29. Italics are original. 


B Tbid.; 17, 
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simply in awareness but in ‘surrender’—Divarkar’s preferred word for ‘indifference.’””° Although 


surrender is the fruit of the Exercises, one cannot begin the path of union with Christ without having “at 


Shoe 91 
least a minimal openness to such a surrender.” 


This interpretation of Ignatius is grounded in Christian 
orthodoxy more than de Mello’s. 

The Jesuit author George Aschenbrenner goes further by arguing that the examen should lead to a 
life-transforming devotion to God. Acknowledging that the examen of conscience is now more often 
considered an examen of consciousness (or awareness), Aschenbrenner suggests that consciousness of 
God’s “loving presence...in all of daily life” is insufficient unless such an examen leads to “a 
transforming experience of one’s own heart into the beloved of one’s heart, the Sacred Heart of God in 


9992 


Jesus Christ.””~ The regular practice of the examen, if motivated and accompanied by God’s grace, plays 


a part in the “radical personal conversion of faith [that] is often described in the Scriptures as a matter of 


9993 


repentance [and] that will cost a whole lifetime....”’~ Long after a spiritual retreat has ended, the regular 


examen keeps one sensitive and responsive to the Sacred Heart, so that one experiences the dying and 
rising to new life that brings about participation in God’s mission in the world.” In this way, the examen 
“is not a way to greater, self-reliant strength,” but leads to devotion—that is, “into the affectivity of Jesus, 
God’s countercultural heart for the world.””° 


Through a companionship with Jesus made intimate and tender, strong and apostolically 
peremptory, through days and years of fidelity to the examen of consciousness, and 
through the dynamic energy continually released in the experience of forgiven sinfulness, 
we may come to the apostolic gift which the fidelity of the friends of God can know. In 
becoming whom we contemplate, we may devoutly, reverently, boldly, and with his thirst 
for justice become, each of us and together, in the Holy Spirit, God’s own heart for the 





°° Parmananda R. Divarkar, The Path of Interior Knowledge, Rev. ed. (Anand: Gujarat Sahitya Prakash, 
1989), 115. 


*! Thid., 28. 


*? George A. Aschenbrenner, "Conciousness Examen: Becoming God’s Heart for the World," Review for 
Religious 47, no. 6 (1988): 801-802. 


 Thid., 804. 
4 Thid., 809-810. 
5 Thid., 809. 
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world.”° 
In this way, the examen of conscience and consciousness deepens beyond a volitionally chosen pledge of 
allegiance, to become an affectively experienced participation in God. 

Ignatius’ presentation of confession in Week One provides four insights for experiencing 
conversion. First, conversion is both the starting point and the ongoing experience of life with God. For 
this reason, exercitants lay the foundation of confession in Week One, before receiving Week Two’s 
exercises; and yet they also profit by redoing Week One throughout life.’ Second, conversion requires an 
awakened awareness to one’s sins. True confession expresses remorse for the seriousness of sins, and 
resolves to change one’s attitudes and behaviours. Confession, like conversion, begins in the heart, and is 
then expressed in actions. Third, conversion also includes becoming conscious of God’s forgiveness, and 
of God gracious presence in every aspect of life. Fourth, conversion is not an individualistic but a 


communal experience. People need the help of others for true confession and awareness. 


Week Two: Imitating Christ with Allegiance and Discernment 


In Week Two of The Spiritual Exercises, Ignatius leads the exercitant to turn towards Jesus Christ 
by not merely obeying Christ but especially by imitating him. Ignatius grounds this imitation on a 
voluntary pledge of allegiance to Christ, and on discerned decision-making. Most of the exercises in 
Week Two are structured Scripture contemplations on the life of Christ. As in Week One, Ignatius came 
to these emphases out of his own experiences. Contemporary Jesuits maintain these emphases, at times 


with modifications. 


Ignatius Imitating Christ 





°° Thid., 810. 
°7 Cf. [Exercises 9, 11, 18]. 
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Ignatius’ own experiences of learning to imitate Christ included pledging allegiance to Christ and 
making discerned choices. After Ignatius’ initial conversion, he demonstrated his allegiance to Christ in a 
series of actions and commitments. In 1522, after an all-night vigil of arms, he expressed his radical 
allegiance to Christ by giving his clothes to a beggar in spite of criticism from Ignatius’ family.”* The next 
year, expecting to do heroic exploits on Christ’s behalf, he made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, but was sent 
away because of dangers there.” In Europe again, this time as a student of liberal arts and then theology, 
Ignatius joined several companions in pledging their lives to each other and to God in 1534. They vowed 
to live in strict poverty, to spend their lives for the good of others, to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
and—when that proved impossible—to serve the pope wherever he would send them.'° In 1540 this 
group became the Society of Jesus, a religious order of clerics whose Constitutions stipulated that they 
were dedicated to serving the Lord by striving 

for the progress of souls in Christian life and doctrine, and for the propagation of the faith 

by means of the ministry of the word, the Spiritual Exercises, and works of charity, and 

specifically by the instruction of children and unlettered persons in Christianity.'"' 

Through these commitments and endeavours Ignatius learned to discern which actions would best 
serve Christ. At first, Ignatius made decisions based on expecting God to orchestrate the events of his life. 
Once, Ignatius refrained from attacking a Moor who had insulted Christ simply because Ignatius’ donkey 


chose a road that bypassed the Moor.'” 


Eventually Ignatius made decisions by prayerful and reasoned 
discernment. While wrestling with whether to allow the Society’s churches and sacristies to possess fixed 
income, Ignatius first made a decision after weighing the pros and cons of the matter. He expected God to 


confirm the decision, but when Ignatius paid attention to his inner consolations and desolations he 


realized that he needed to be committed to whatever God would ask of him—lIgnatius needed 





*8 [Autobiography 12, 17, 18]. 

”” [Autobiography 46]. 

'©° Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 37. [Autobiography 85]. 
'" Thid., 45. 

'©? [Autobiography 15-16]. 
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'8 After another forty days of soul-searching, prayers, Masses, the gift of tears, and mystical 


indifference. 
experiences, Ignatius came to the confident decision that God intended for the Society to decline fixed 
incomes. Ignatius now experienced greater “affectionate awe” [Diary 156-187] and “loving humility” 
[Diary 178-182].'™ 

Ignatius’ allegiance to Christ and Ignatius’ discerned decision-making developed from the ways 
Ignatius read, reread, and ruminated on stories about Jesus during his 1521 convalescence.'°° He had 


hoped to read “worldly books of fiction, commonly labeled chivalry...to pass the time.”!”° 


The only 
books available, however, were a collection of stories about saints’ lives, and Ludolph of Saxony’s Life of 


Christ.'°’ The former may have inspired Ignatius to do great exploits for God; but the latter had a far 


greater lasting impact on Ignatius. Gospel stories became the central ingredient in Ignatius’ Exercises. 


Imitation in the Exercises 

Having learned to imitate Christ, Ignatius places into Week Two two contemplations that help the 
exercitant voluntarily pledge their allegiance to Christ. The exercitant pictures Christ as a great earthly 
king, and offers to join in Christ’s kingdom work by overcoming self and worldliness, and by imitating 
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Jesus.” After picturing the opposing armies of Christ and Lucifer, the exercitant prays to be received 


under Christ’s standard, and sent throughout the world to imitate Christ in deprivations and virtues.'”” 





'S Tgnatius explains consolations and desolations after Week Four of the Exercises. 


'°4 Tgnatius also received further mystical experiences, including the gift of internal and external /oquela, 


seemingly a mystical form of beautiful and inspiring speech. Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 447-448. 
Diary 234, 237, 239, 240. 

'°5 | Autobiography 5-6]. 
'°6 Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 70. [Autobiography 5]. 
'"7 Thid., 377; Munitiz and Endean, eds., Saint Ignatius, 361. 
'8 [Exercises 95-98]. 


' [Exercises 143-147]. 
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Week Two concludes with instructions for making an election (i.e. a decision) that fosters and 


reflects one’s conversion, whether in religious or in daily life.''° 


Most importantly, decisions must be 
made out of one’s allegiance to the praise, glory and service of God, and to one’s own salvation.''! 
Ignatius identifies three occasions for such decisions: when God clearly shows what course of action God 
desires; when one can decide by discerning spirits and by being attentive to one’s inner consolations and 
desolations; and when one is not prompted by such inner experiences.''” Every decision, once made, must 
be presented to God for confirmation. 

Together with the contemplations of allegiance and instructions for making an election, Week 
Two leads the exercitant through structured contemplations on fifteen events from Jesus’ life, to help the 
person imitate Christ. The events begin with Jesus’ Incarnation and Nativity and conclude with Palm 
Sunday. Ignatius instructs the exercitant in many different prayers during these contemplations. The 
exercitant prays for grace to serve and glorify God, and to know the Lord deeply in order to love and 
follow him.''* The exercitant prays the Lord’s prayer, but also prays candidly, as in a conversation 
between two friends.''* Throughout, the exercitant uses imagination to picture the stories’ scenes and 
conversations, and to imagine being a character in them. Each day the exercitant seeks to “draw some 
profit from this” experience for their own life.'’” 
Notably, Ignatius presents almost exclusively events and conversations from Jesus’ life, rather 


than Jesus’ discourses or parables (the Beatitudes being an exception). Ignatius was likely drawing on the 


specific Scriptures that first shaped his own life with God.''® He had learned that the road beyond mere 





'° TExercises 169-170]. 
"ll [Exercises 169]. 


'!? [Exercises 175-178]. 


'3 [Exercises 46, 102-117]. Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 136. 


''4 [Exercises 54]. This latter prayer, a colloquy, may be addressed to the Trinity, Jesus or Mary. 


''S [Exercises 122-125]. 


''6 Cf. Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 20, 25. Ignatius appears to have copied not only Ludolph’s 
Gospel stories, but also Ludolph’s goal of “[stirring] up love and imitation of the Savior” so that people would come 
to “a warm piety firmly based on sound doctrine [and to] salvation and rich spiritual development.” Ibid., 20-21. 
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obedience to actually imitating Christ in desires, service, interior ordering, and right living was to 


contemplate the ways God incarnate had done these very things on earth.'"” 


Contemporary Perspectives 





Contemporary Jesuits continue Ignatius’ invitation to imitate Christ through pledging allegiance 
and learning discerned decision-making. Barry presents the exercise of two standards as a choice between 


118 
Thomas Green devotes an 


two values systems. The struggle to make this choice requires God’s grace. 
entire book, Weeds Among the Wheat: Discernment; Where Prayer and Action Meet, to explicating 
Ignatius’ teachings for making an election using Ignatius’ Rules for Discernment.'”” 

Most recent writers in the Ignatian tradition, however, give their attention to Ignatius’ method of 
helping people engage the Scriptures as a means to imitating Christ. Some writers simply apply Ignatius’ 
imaginative contemplations to a wider range of Scripture texts. Gerard Hughes includes Old and New 
Testament Scriptures that aid beginners in contemplative prayer; that address sin, forgiveness and healing; 


and that contribute to knowing Christ. < 


Green reconfigures the Exercises for an eight- to twelve-day 
retreat focused on one of the Gospels.'*! (He recommends alternate Scriptures for retreatants who are 


mature in prayer.'””) Eric Jensen, a Canadian Jesuit, uses Ignatius’ method of contemplation to focus on 


Christ’s prayers in the Gospel of Luke.'” 





'’ To this end, Ignatius recommends reading Thomas a Kempis’ The Imitation of Christ. [Exercises 100]. 


'S William A. Barry, Finding God in All Things: A Companion to the Spiritual Exercises of St. Igantius 
(Notre Dame: Ave Maria Press, 1991), 110. 


'? Thomas H. Green, Weeds among the Wheat: Discernment; Where Prayer and Action Meet (Notre 
Dame: Ave Maria Press, 1984). 


°° Hughes, God of Surprises, 137, 40, 55, 89-91, 126-7. 


21 Thomas H. Green, A Vacation with the Lord: A Personal, Directed Retreat (Notre Dame: Ave Maria 
Press, 1986), 74-75. 


»? Thid., 114. 





> Bric Jensen, Entering Christ's Prayer: A Retreat in 32 Meditations (Notre Dame: Ave Maria Press, 
2007), 13-14. 
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Other writers use Scripture to explain and substantiate Ignatius’s approach to imitating Christ. 
John English, also from Canada, uses extended passages of Scripture (usually from the New Testament) 
to help “readers notice that most of the imagery and ideas presented in the Exercises are biblical.”'™* 
Green grounds Ignatius’ rules for discernment on the Old Testament criteria for authentic prophecy, and 
on Johannine and Pauline Scriptures on discernment.'”* 

Other writers depart from Ignatius’ reliance on Scripture for imitating Christ. Canadian Jesuits 
Pungente and Williams apply Ignatius’ call to seek God in all things by inviting their readers to do 


Ignatius’ Exercises using popular Hollywood movies instead of Scripture. '”° 


They target these Exercises 
to a postmodern audience for whom the Bible “no longer [gives] access to our spiritual myths and identity 
as [it] once did” because it has been relativized by the accessibility of multiple spiritual traditions.'?’ 

In another departure, de Mello rarely offers Scriptures as the focus of his exercises in Sadhana, 
but frequently draws on Hindu and Buddhist stories for his exercises.'”* One exception is Exercise 43, in 
which de Mello invites the reader to pray from a list of Jesus’ questions and invitations.'”’ In de Mello’s 
efforts to bring Ignatian contemplation to an Indian audience, he goes beyond Scripture when he quotes it 
to encourage thanking and praising God for everything—including one’s sins—because “nothing happens 
in our lives that is not foreseen and planned by God—just nothing, not even our sins.”'*° De Mello’s 


suggestion that God’s sovereignty extends to planning sins is problematic and insufficiently supported. In 


de Mello’s own words, he gives more priority to “the truth of mystery” than to “the truth of history;” he 





'4 John J. English, Spiritual Freedom: From an Experience of the Ignatian Exercises to the Art of Spiritual 


Guidance (Chicago: Loyola Press, 1995), 146. For a similar example, cf. Barry, Finding God in All Things, 44, 252, 
59-61, 112-119. 


'25 Green, Weeds, 29-33, 50-52. 


'° John Pungente and Monty Williams, Finding God in the Dark: Taking the Spiritual Exercises of St. 


Ignatius to the Movies (Ottawa: Novalis, 2004). 
'7 Tbid., 20. The authors later state that God’s message is “given to us in the sacred texts of human history. 
The one Ignatius uses is the Bible.” (ibid., 312.). By implication, other texts may be equally valid. 

'°8 Cf. de Mello, Sadhana, 13, 49, 98, 115. 

9 Thid., 132. Cf. Ibid., 107, 110, 123-130. 


'30 Thid., 137-138. 
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values the “deep symbolic value” of contemplations on Scripture more than their “historical accuracy.”"*' 


Although de Mello’s approach accords with Ignatius’ priority on inner life before active life, this 
approach also undermines Ignatius’ desire to imitate Jesus Christ by both downplaying and contradicting 
Scripture. 

Week Two of Ignatius’ Spiritual Exercises adds further insights into the experience of 
conversion. First, conversion is not only ‘from’ but also ‘to’—that is, not only turning away from sin, but 
also turning towards Jesus Christ in full allegiance. Second, that allegiance needs to be lived out in all the 
aspects of life by imitating Jesus. Such imitation requires making discerned choices. Third, the link 
between pledging allegiance to Christ and imitating Christ is a deeply experienced engagement with the 
events of Jesus’ life as known through Scripture. For this engagement of the heart, Ignatius offers 
petitions for grace, engagement of the imagination, long times spent with Scripture, consideration of 
one’s circumstances, and conversational prayer with God. Those Jesuit writers who neglect such 


thorough-going engagement with Scripture risk departing from the Truth who transforms people’s lives. 


Week Three: Life-changing Encounters with Christ in His Passion 

Having been invited to confess their sins and imitate Jesus, the exercitant is invited during Week 
Three of The Spiritual Exercises to encounter Jesus in his Passion. The gift of being converted does not 
depend merely on human acts of turning, but ultimately on divine grace. Encountering Jesus is that grace. 
Although Week Three offers the fewest instructions of the four Weeks, it is the most poignant because it 
offers an intimate encounter with Jesus Christ in his Passion. Having confessed sins during Week One, 
and having pledged allegiance to Christ in Week Two, the exercitant now gives his or her full interior 
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attention to Jesus suffering his Passion “for my sins” [Exercises 193]. ~° The Exercises reflect Ignatius’ 


experience of this encounter, as do the writings of many contemporary Jesuits. 





'3! Thid., 282-283, 82-83. 


'? Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 167. 
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Ignatius Encountering the Passion 





Ignatius cherished the Passion of Christ. He made it his custom to read a Gospel account of the 
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Passion during Mass. ~~ He also focused on Christ’s Passion by taking communion weekly, which in his 


day was unusually often.'** 


According to Ignatius’ Diary, he frequently had tears of joy and consolation 
when taking Mass.'*° 

As Ignatius grew in his life with God, he came to an assurance that all his sins had been forgiven. 
Early on, Ignatius struggled with the reality of God’s forgiveness. While ill, and thinking he was about to 
die, he even considered it a temptation to believe he was justified.'* ° A few months later, he came to the 
confident assurance that the Lord had delivered him from all his scruples over past sins.'*’ Years later, in 
danger of dying during a storm at sea, he no longer had any fear that he would be condemned for his 


'8 Eventually he became convinced that God had placed him with Christ.'*° 


sins. 
Ignatius’ acceptance of personal forgiveness can seem inconsistent because—as he writes in the 
Exercises—even though Christ suffered for people’s sins, people need to do penances in order to “satisfy” 
their sins [Exercises 193, 87]. Ignatian scholars Munitz and Endean clarify, however, that it is 
anachronistic to distinguish Ignatius’ views on assurance of justification “along official confessional lines 


prior to the first session of the Council of Trent in 1546.”!*° 





'3 [Autobiography 20]. 


'§4 Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 378. 


'3 Thid., 230, 238-270. 


°° | Autobiography 32]. Saint Ignatius, 32. 


'87 | Autobiography 25]. 
88 [Autobiography 33]. 


'° | Autobiography 96]. Ignatius’ journey towards confidence in God’s forgiveness is significant in light of 


the Mennonite Brethren expectations of receiving assurance of forgiveness and salvation as evidence of conversion 
(cf. chapter two). 


0 Saint Ignatius, 365. David Lonsdale adds that Ignatius’ understandings of Jesus and the Trinity were 
traditional for his time and context because “Ignatius Loyola was not an innovative theologian.” Lonsdale, Eyes to 
See, 214, cf. 59. 
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Encounters in the Exercises 





Drawing on his experiences, Ignatius builds Week Three around the final twenty-four hours of 
Christ’s life.'*' For six days the exercitant is to contemplate the final day of Jesus’ life one episode at a 
time. The exercises are conducted according as in Week Two. On the seventh day, the exercitant 
contemplates the entire Passion repeatedly.” 

Again, Ignatius instructs the exercitant to “draw some profit” or personal significance from each 
act of imagining the scenes, characters, and dialogues of Jesus’ Passion.'*’ The Week’s structure 
contributes to this personal impact. The slow pace of the exercises underlines Christ’s atoning work on 
behalf of sinners. This pace together with re-imagining the Passion help the exercitant experience Jesus as 
a real person, not simply a concept. The exercitant thereby gains an interior knowledge of Jesus in his 
Passion. The exercitant is not only to become deeply conscious that Christ’s death atones for his or her 
own sins, but is also to respond by asking, “What ought I to do for him?” [Exercises 197].'“* Ignatius also 
helps the exercitant to identify with Christ by asking God “for grief with Christ in grief, to be broken with 
Christ who is broken, and for tears and interior suffering on account of the great suffering that Christ has 


'S This identification with Christ is intensified by exercising restraint in 


endured for me” [Exercises 203]. 
one’s eating, and by using mealtimes to concentrate on Christ and how to imitate him, rather than 
concentrating on one’s food.'*° Through all these means, Week Three profits the exercitant not only by 


deepening his or her awareness of Christ and Christ’s grace, but also by prompting him or her to make a 


heartfelt lived response to Christ. 





'4 This parallels the way in which the Gospel writers slowed the pace of their own narratives as Jesus 


approached the cross. 


'” True to form, Ignatius instructs the spiritual director to extend or shorten the Week according to the 


exercitant’s needs. [Exercises 4]. 
8 [Exercises 194]. Saint Ignatius, 321. 

' Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 168. 
' Tbid., 322-323. 


6 CE. Ignatius’ eight rules that conclude Week Three, [Exercises 210-217]. 
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Contemporary Perspectives 





Contemporary writers draw on Week Three to help people encounter Jesus Christ in life-changing 
ways. For Jensen, that encounter begins by addressing Jesus with a request for grace: “[express] both your 
longing to know the mind and heart of Jesus and your desire to follow him more faithfully in your daily 
life."'*” Green, who is also convinced that it is possible to have “an interior experience of [Jesus’] 
Spirit,”'** describes its outcome as growth into “a mature and responsible relationship” with God, like 
“adult children with their Father and friend.”!” 

Barry explains that encountering God in Jesus results in a life of service that is lived in 
community with Jesus’ followers. This outcome is grounded in God’s essence as self-sacrificing love, as 
revealed in Jesus: “God comes close...(in experience) when I realize that God so loves me, sins and all, 
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that Jesus was willing to die for me.”~” As one grows into this intimate relationship with Jesus, one 


desires to work with Jesus and his followers by serving others and confronting unjust powers and 
structures. '*! 
Divarkar includes evangelistic witness in that life of service. The Exercises lead people into a 


surrender that culminates at the cross and resurrection, and that brings about the experience of knowing 
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Christ intimately; this experience is eternal life, divinization, and union with Christ.'°~ People experience 


God or Christ not simply at the level of the mind, but at the level of personal awareness—what Divarkar 
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calls personalism, and Ignatius calls “interior knowledge.” ~~ Union with Christ is a real presence that is 





'"7 Jensen, Entering, 22. 


'48 Green, Weeds, 51. 
 Thid., 32. 

'S° Barry, Spiritual Direction and the Encounter, 28, 65. 
'*! Thid., 66. 

'S? Divarkar, The Path of Interior, 17, 8, 16, 42, 114. 


'S3 Thid., 73-75, 136. 
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far more extensive than Christ’s presence in the sign of the Eucharist.'** This experience enables people 
to accept the mission given to them by the risen Christ: proclaim and bring people to accept that Jesus is 
Lord, saves people, and is present to his disciples.” 

Other Ignatian writers, however, do not share this emphasis on encountering Christ. De Mello 
promotes silencing the mind to encounter God; religious words and images are unnecessary.'”° Silent 
contemplation focused on self-awareness brings about virtues, love, and unity."° z Similarly, Pungente and 
Williams emphasize prayerful dialogue with God more than encountering Christ in his Passion. They 
downplay Jesus’ centrality by encouraging their readers to “talk to God or Jesus or a significant spiritual 
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figure in your life.” 


Pungente and Williams also redefine the crucifixion and atonement. Christ is but 
one of many holy people who symbolize the dialogue and relationship with God that overcomes the 
alienation from God called sin.'*’ Christ’s passion merely allows people “to endure the passion and 
destruction common to all humankind without falling into despair;” Christ’s resurrection offers joy so that 
people can “become manifestations of God’s mercy to all.” '° Prayer, not the saving work of Christ, gives 
people “entry into God’s love.” 

According to Ignatius’ life and Exercises, and many Jesuit writers, at the heart of Christian 
conversion is an encounter with Jesus Christ, the incarnate Son of God who suffered and died for the sins 
of the world. Meeting Jesus is life-transforming. Conversion hinges on surrendering to Christ from the 


heart of who a person is. Such surrender leads to initial and ongoing experiential encounters with Christ, 


resulting in a new life of loving service and witness with Christ’s sisters and brothers. 





* Thid., 115-116. 

°° Thid., 128. 

°° De Mello, Sadhana, 34-35. 

°7 Ihid., 51, 57, 58. 

°* Pungente and Williams, Finding God in the Dark, 22. Italics added for emphasis. 
* Tbid., 18. 

°° Thid., 13. 

*' Thid., 20. 
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Week Four: Joyful Resurrection Life for the World with Love 


Week Four culminates in an experience of joyful reorientation in the good purposes of God’s love 
as evidenced in Jesus’ resurrection. This reorientation realigns the exercitant’s desires in accordance with 
God’s purposes, so that the exercitant is ready to engage the world on God’s behalf with Christ-like 
actions of love and mercy—including social and evangelistic ministries, and generosity even to one’s 
opponents. By paying attention to experiences of consolation and desolation, one continues to be 


contemplative while being in action. 


Ignatius’ New Life 

Through his experiences of the risen Christ and the Holy Spirit, Ignatius eventually demonstrated 
that he had been raised with Christ to be a loving person for the world. Ignatius had a very sensitive 
conscience, and developed remarkable attentiveness to his inner experiences. He often experienced 
turmoil about his scruples, decisions, motivations, temptations, visions, and vocation.'® By noticing 
which impulses led to sadness and which to joy, Ignatius discovered that the way to overcome his turmoil 
was “to recognize the difference between the spirits that were stirring [him], one from the devil, the other 
from God” [Autobiography 8].'° His experiences of joy, peace, consolation, and assurance directed and 
shaped his activities of helping the poor and sick, preaching, teaching, establishing schools, offering 
spiritual direction, and promoting respectful dialogue with opponents (including church reformers).'™ 
Eventually Ignatius incorporated these activities, plus the work of worldwide evangelization, into 


the Society of Jesus. He never taught a cloistered life of contemplation, but with his companions 


demonstrated life with God by moving out into the world. According to Jerome Nadal, Ignatius’ Vicar 





'© For more examples ef. The Spiritual Diary. 


163 Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 71. 


ee [Autobiography 36, 54-55]. Cf. [Autobiography 25, 65, 83, 88, 95, 98]; ibid., 278; Munitiz and Endean, 
eds., Saint Ignatius, 231, 234. 
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General and companion, Ignatius promoted and lived a life whereby “in everything, in word and deed, he 
was aware of and sensitive to the presence of God and the attraction of the supernatural—being 


contemplative in his very action. His own favourite way of putting it was: God must be found in all 
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things.” °” He expected his associates to follow his example by aiding the poor and sick, and influencing 
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governments to do the same. ”’ At Ignatius’ death in 1556, a thousand Jesuits had spread through Western 
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Europe and gone to Brazil, India and Japan. ”’ Within two centuries, they were operating more than 600 


: Oe : : 168 
colleges, 15 universities and 176 seminaries. 


Resurrection Life in the Exercises 





Ignatius specifies only two contemplations in Week Four. The first focuses on Christ’s presumed 
post-resurrection appearance to Mary his mother. Here the exercitant enhances his or her experience of 
joy, peace, and contentment by performing each day’s first exercise not at midnight (as usual) but in the 
morning, and by using light and the positive features of the seasons.’ 

The second is a contemplation for attaining love. The exercitant imagines standing before God 


and all the interceding angels and saints, and recalling four of God’s activities: giving good gifts (esp. the 
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Lord’s self); sustaining all creation (incl. the exercitant); working in all things “for me;”’" and providing 
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all ability and virtue." After each recollection, the exercitant prays this desire: 


Take, Lord, and receive all my liberty, my memory, my understanding, and all my will— 
all that I have and possess. You, Lord, have given all that to me. I now give it back to 





sid Quoted in Divarkar, The Path of Interior, 151. Italics added for emphasis. Divarkar argues that 
“contemplative in his very action” is a better translation of Nadal’s words than “contemplative in action.” Ibid., 152. 


°° Cf. Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 306, 317, 321, 357-360; Lonsdale, Eyes to See, 157-172. 
°7 Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 46-47. 

** Tbid., 49. 

° [Exercises 229). 

7 Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 176. 


1 [Exercises 234-237]. 
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you, O Lord. All of it is yours. Dispose of it according to your will. Give me your love 

and your grace, for that is enough for me [Exercises 234].'” 

In light of the preceding Weeks, and especially in light of Christ’s resurrection and God’s gifts, this 
prayer expresses profound love. The exercitant has been resurrected from their disordered attachments. 
His or her desires are being purified, as the Exercises intended. 

Ignatius concludes The Spiritual Exercises with three methods of praying; fifty-one additional 
episodes (i.e. “mysteries”) from the life of Christ for contemplation; rules for discerning the spirits that 
move one’s soul; rules for church leaders who distribute alms; notes concerning scruples; and rules for 
one’s relationship with the church. 

The most significant of these additions are the “rules by which to perceive and understand to 
some extent the various movements produced in the soul: the good that they may be accepted and the bad 
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that they may be rejected” [Exercises 313]. '~ These rules contribute to a transformation that is much 


deeper than affect. Ignatius’ definitions of consolation and desolation are central to these rules. 
...Consolation...occurs when...the soul...comes to be inflamed with love of its Creator 
and Lord. ...Under the word consolation I include every increase in hope, faith, and 
charity, and every interior joy which calls and attracts one toward heavenly things and to 
the salvation of one’s soul, by bringing it tranquility and peace in its Creator and Lord. 
By desolation I mean everything which is the contrary of [consolation]; for example, 
darkness of soul, turmoil within it, an impulsive motion toward low and earthly things, or 
disquiet from various agitations and temptations. These move one toward lack of faith 
and leave one without hope and without love [Exercises 316-3 re 

By defining consolation and desolation with reference to hope, faith, and love, Ignatius grounds the 


discernment of a person’s interior “movements” on a deeper foundation than feelings. This definition 


helps exercitants discover the presence of God in their own experiences, because both positive and 





'? Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 177. Munitz and Endean argue that a better translation of the 
last sentence is “Give me the grace to love you, for that is enough for me.” Cf. footnote 29 Saint Ignatius, 329. 


'3 Saint Ignatius, 348. 


'% Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 202. Italics added for emphasis. 
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negative emotions can lead to God. Because such discernment is intended both for confession and for 
making decisions, it is both a means to conversion and an outcome of conversion.'” 

Two final appendices illustrate Ignatius’ generosity, which is to characterize all who experience 
the life of God. Religious leaders must reflect on how love can lead to financial integrity in their 
almsgiving.'”° Ignatius also enjoins patience towards theological opponents. Referring to teachers who 
emphasized the salvation doctrines of predestination, personal faith, and grace, Ignatius agrees that these 
7 


doctrines should be taught, but without undermining free will, and good works inspired by charity.'” 


Even theology must be motivated by love. 


Contemporary Perspectives 





Ignatius’ link between Jesus’ resurrection and the church’s ministries is taught by Jesuits in the 
twenty-first century. According to Hughes, ministries of reconciliation result from experiences of 
knowing the risen Christ “continuously coming through the closed doors of our minds and 
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imagination....” 


Jesus was the one who commissioned his followers to “go and tell others” and to make 
disciples.'” One sign for discerning this call is the joy experienced by contemplating Christ’s resurrection 
in Week Four—a joy that is more like a ship’s ballast than a perpetual high.'*° In the face of 


overwhelming societal evil, Hughes sees no other remedy than Christ’s call for personal conversion 


grounded in the power of God.'*! Evangelism is also rooted in the resurrection. When Barry writes about 





'° [Exercises 313, 328]. 
'" [Exercises 337-344]. 


'” [Exercises 367-269]. These teachers included Protestant reformers. In fact, “there is some evidence that 


the first generation of Jesuits shared the Spiritual Exercises with Protestants.” James L. Wakefield, Sacred 
Listening: Discovering the Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius Loyola (Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 2006), 16. 
Wakefield bases this claim on the fact that a few Protestants did the Exercises when the Society of Jesus was 
beginning. John W. O'Malley, The First Jesuits (Cambridge: Harvard, 1993), 39. 


'"8 Hughes, God of Surprises, 136. 
'” Tbid. 

'8° Tbid., 138. 

'S! Thid., 155. 
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participating in Jesus’ suffering, death and resurrection, he sees in the distribution of candlelight during 
the Easter vigil a symbol of evangelization.'*” Divarkar is more explicit. The truly risen Christ 

has entrusted his disciples with a mission as vast as the world, and...he is with them in 

the fulfillment of this mission, which is nothing less than to proclaim, and to bring all 

mankind [sic] to accept, that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father; that in 

him we are saved.'** 

Moral theologian Ronald Modras, on the other hand, bases his vision of active, ministering spiritual life 
only on Jesus’ life and death, not on Jesus’ resurrection. '** 

Inspired by Ignatius’ life and Week Four of the Exercises, twenty-first century Jesuits around the 
world serve people in need. With Lonsdale, they do not accept a privatized attention to sins and reform, 
but address systemic structures of sin.'*° Barry creatively suggests that a contemplation of Jesus’ lament 
over Jerusalem can point the way to social consolation and desolation: either working with God “to try to 
make the world a more just and compassionate place”, or becoming mired in feelings of frustration, 
helplessness, and false guilt.'*° Inspired in these ways, Jesuits serve on five continents as “the largest 
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missionary order in the Roman Catholic Church....”'*’ They offer social ministries and evangelism. '** 


Their evangelistic ministries often centre on spiritual formation and Ignatius’ Spiritual Exercises.'® In an 


American project, homeless men and women have come to a turning point in their lives through 
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experiencing an adapted form of the Exercises’ Principle and Foundation, and Week One. ~ In Austria, 





*° Barry, Spiritual Direction and the Encounter, 60. 
*° Divarkar, The Path of Interior, 128. 


** Back cover of Modras, Ignatian Humanism. ibid., 292-3. Modras’ only references to the resurrection are 
in connection with joy and with God’s self-giving. Ibid., 30, 228. 


*5 T onsdale, Eyes to See, 212. Concerned about injustice, Lonsdale asks whether the Exercises are so 
thoroughly based on men’s experiences that they can be oppressive to women. Ibid., 199. 


*° Barry, Finding God in All Things, 61-63. 

*7 Paul B. Macke, "Jesuit Parish Ministry," Jesuits: Yearbook of the Society of Jesus, January 2009, 50. 
*§ Thid., 62-64, 97-98, 109-111, 116-118, 133-138. 

* Cf. Ibid., 40, 44, 50, 98-99. 

”° Thid., 59-60. 
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“when young people come into contact with Jesus Christ, with his life and message, a process of decision 
begins.”"”! 

As Ignatius demonstrated, the Jesuits’ ministries extend generosity to people beyond the Roman 
Catholic Church, be they marginalized Catholics, Baptists, or people who meet in non-church settings 
with other like-minded folks.'” This generosity stems from Ignatius’ generosity towards his opponents, 
his recognition that all of God’s creation is intended for people’s salvation, and his willingness to adapt 
the Exercises to the particular needs of exercitants.'”’ Ganss even suggests that the wording of the 
Foundation in Week One, “when taken apart from the context of Christian culture in which it was written, 
is applicable to the end of humankind as known by reason alone.... Hence non-Christians too can with 
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profit apply its truths to themselves in their own way.” ~" Jesuits embody this generosity not only by 


serving others, but also by being open to insights from other cultures, religions, and fields of knowledge, 
even though this openness has come under critique from Pope Benedict XVI.'”° 

According to Week Four, Jesus Christ’s resurrection shapes the outcomes of conversion. First, 
those who experience conversion are raised with Christ into God’s mission for the world—a mission of 
reconciling love for all people everywhere, just as God can be found everywhere. In that mission, Christ’s 
followers meet people’s needs, including the need to hear the Gospel. This mission is fulfilled by the 


church together, not only by the individual. Second, those being raised with Christ joyfully express their 


new life by being generous. They offer their gifts to others, and receive gifts from others. Third, 





! Thid., 56. 
'? Lonsdale, Eyes to See, 216-217. 


'°3 Green, A Vacation, 55. 


' Footnote 15 Ganss, ed. Ignatius Spiritual Exercises, 130. As one example, Ganss proposes that whereas 


Ignatius clearly believed in angels and devils who were “persons, intelligent beings,” people who doubt such beings 
exist can interpret the Rules for the Discernment of Spirits as referring simply to motions or “interior experiences of 
the soul”—whether intellectual or affective. Footnotes 131 and 132 ibid., 201. 


'® Tn 2008, the Pope affirmed Jesuits for working to evangelize the world, and recognizing that evangelism 


is a matter of the heart. Yet he also urged them to remain faithful to the Catholic Church and its doctrines, “in 
particular on those neuralgic points which today are strongly attacked by secular culture, as for example the 
relationship between Christ and religions; some aspects of the theology of liberation; and various points of sexual 
morality, especially as regards the indissolubility of marriage and the pastoral care of homosexual persons.” The 
Decrees of General Congregation 35 (Washington, D.C.: The Society of Jesus in the United States, 2008), 69, 70. 
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discernment of the spirits or movements within a person’s experience provides an essential link between 
one’s felt experience of Jesus’ resurrection and one’s active life in the world. By attentiveness to 
consolations and desolations, Ignatius offers a way of choosing appropriate actions of love and generosity 
that are rooted in an ongoing awareness of Christ’s life present and guiding within the believer’s 
experience. Discernment is the means for being contemplative—that is, finding God in all things—while 


one is in action. 


Ignatian Conversion 

Before examining the ways that some Canadian Mennonite Brethren have practiced spiritual 
direction for living lives transformed by God, it is helpful to review the nature of conversion within the 
Ignatian tradition because conversion is fundamental to the spirituality of Mennonite Brethren. The 
Ignatian roots nourishing spiritual direction are wrapped up around the experience of conversion, as 
demonstrated by Ignatius’ life, his Spiritual Exercises, and recent writings about the Exercises by Jesuits. 
Within this Ignatian lattice, initial and ongoing conversion begin with an awakened awareness of God, of 
one’s sins, and of God’s forgiveness. This multi-faceted awareness at the heart of confession is supported 
and guided by other believers, including a spiritual director. Awareness in confession followed by a 
pledge of allegiance to Christ leads to a life of imitating Christ. That pledge and life is shaped by the life 
of Jesus as revealed in Scripture. The centre of conversion is truly meeting and surrendering to Jesus 
Christ in his Passion and death for the world. A new way of life results from then being raised with Jesus 
into the world, where the person joins God’s reconciling mission by a life of generosity that includes 
evangelistic witness. Experiencing resurrection and serving the world are held together by discernment, 
“where prayer and action meet.”!”° 
In this Ignatius-inspired perspective, conversion is a shared journey through life. Conversion is 


first a journey with Jesus Christ, and also a journey with the church—represented at times by a spiritual 





'96 As in the title of Green’s book, Weeds. 
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director. Because conversion is a journey, it is always in process. Although conversion has a beginning, it 
is not completed during a person’s earthly life; transformation is to continue until one dies in anticipation 
of the final resurrection or ultimate transformation. Because of God’s all-embracing presence and activity 
in the world, every aspect of human life and experience is included in the process of conversion. Because 


nothing is left out, God can be found in all things. 


Ignatian Spiritual Direction Among Mennonite Brethren: Encountering and Responding to God 


In the 1990s, a handful of Canadian Mennonite Brethren pastors, leaders, and others began 
receiving spiritual direction. This Christian practice became more widely known among Mennonite 
Brethren in the early 2000s, when those initial participants began training others in spiritual direction, 
promoted spiritual direction through retreats that had Ignatian features, and wrote about it in the 
denomination’s publications. Although there are few published indications that Mennonite Brethren used 
Ignatius’ Spiritual Exercises per se, the examples of spiritual direction evident among Mennonite 
Brethren were indebted to Ignatius’ Exercises. 

Spiritual direction from the Ignatian tradition, however, is associated with practices and 
convictions that at points differ significantly from those of Mennonite Brethren.'”’ Ignatius’ practices of 
confession and receiving Mass were sacramental. The Spiritual Exercises invite prayers to Mary. The 
authority of the church and the Pope are evident in Ignatius’ autobiography. Among Jesuits, contemporary 
approaches to spiritual direction and the Exercises continue to reflect these Catholic foundations, although 
with variations. These associations focus the questions raised earlier of whether the practice of Ignatian 
spiritual direction can be adopted by another Christian tradition with integrity to spiritual direction and its 
roots, and to the Christian tradition of those who are newly engaging spiritual direction. In what follows, I 


will examine the experiences of those Mennonite Brethren who have engaged spiritual direction and its 





ee Today, and especially in North America, the central difference between Catholics and Protestant 


evangelicals—as well as Mennonites—centres on the nature of the church. Mark A. Noll and Carolyn Nystrom, Js 
the Reformation Over? An Evangelical Assessment of Contemporary Roman Catholicism (Grand Rapids: 
BakerAcademic, 2005), 237. Cf. “Called Together"., (25-26, 32-33, 41). 
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Ignatian heritage, and see to what extent those experiences fit organically into Mennonite Brethren life 


with God. That examination will also give attention to Mennonite Brethren criticisms of this engagement. 


Training Spiritual Directors 





One of the first indications that spiritual direction and other Ignatian perspectives were being 
embraced by some Mennonite Brethren was through the SoulStream community. Initially a program for 
training spiritual directors, SoulStream offered its first training course in 2002 with ten Mennonite 
Brethren students and a Mennonite Brethren instructor, Steve Imbach.'”* Imbach consistently emphasized 


Ignatian values and drew on the writings of Jesuit and Jesuit-influenced authors.'” 


He emphasized that 
God is not only present but also active—for salvation—in all human experience; that spiritual direction 
helps people attend to and respond to God’s specific self-communication; and that spiritual direction 
helps people sift through their interior movements, nudges, motives.’ He also taught discernment in a 
thoroughly Ignatian way, by introducing the Ignatian emphases of consolations and desolations, 
indifference, and decision-making in light of prior commitments.””' Mennonite Brethren continued to 
participate in SoulStream as it expanded its course offerings and geographical reach, and came to support 
a dispersed community.” 


These Ignatian teachings were reminiscent of teachings by Richard Foster, who addressed 


Canadian Mennonite Brethren ministers and other leaders at a weeklong institute held at Mennonite 





"8 T was one of five Mennonite Brethren pastors in that first cohort. 


' Including Barry and Connolly, The Practice; Barry, Spiritual Direction and the Encounter; Thomas H. 


Green, When the Well Runs Dry: Prayer Beyond the Beginnings (Notre Dame: Ave Maria, 1979); Green, Weeds; 
Thomas H. Green, Drinking from a Dry Well (Notre Dame: Ave Maria, 1991); Green, The Friend; ibid.; Gordon 
Smith, Listening to God in Times of Choice: The Art of Discerning God's Will (Downers Grove: InterVarsity, 1997). 


°° Steve Imbach, "Spiritual Direction: Introduction," (Lectures, Abbotsford: 2002). 
°°l Steve Imbach, "Discernment," (Lectures, Abbotsford: 2002). 


° "SoulStream", 2016, http://soulstream.org (accessed April 16 2016). According to this website, in 
November 2009 six of SoulStream’s leaders and facilitators attended or belonged to Mennonite Brethren churches. 
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Brethren Bible College in 1981.”” Foster emphasized that “Jesus Christ is alive today and wants to teach 
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you himself. His voice is not hard to hear if we'll /isten.”” ” From this premise, Foster promoted Christian 


meditation with imagination. In Celebration of Discipline, then a new and ground-breaking book, Foster 
attributed this form of contemplation to Ignatius of Loyola, and asserted that because Jesus 

lives in the Eternal Now and is not bound by time, this event in the past is a living 

present-tense experience for Him. Hence, you can actually encounter the living Christ in 

the event, be addressed by His voice and be touched by His healing power. It can be more 

than an exercise of the imagination; it can be a genuine confrontation. Jesus Christ will 

actually come to you.” 
Foster was convinced that when people encounter Jesus through spiritual disciplines such as meditation 
they would experience “the goal of the Christian life,” which is “to be conformed to the image of [God’s] 
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Son.” This form of Christian meditation created considerable conversation at the institute. “...His 


listeners quizzed Foster on whether Christ actually speaks to individual Christians outside of Scripture. 
Some listeners also expressed doubt about the use of the imagination in prayer and meditation."””” 
Thirty years later, however, several Mennonite Brethren pastors and leaders across Canada were 


not only receiving Ignatian spiritual direction, but were themselves being trained to offer direction. They 


were being trained in a wide variety of centres—representing Catholic, Protestant evangelical, liberal 





°° Shortly before or after this event at MBBC, Foster also spoke at Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary. 
Phyllis Martens, "Waldo Hiebert: Journey into Joy," Direction 13, no. 3 (1984): 8. Hiebert pioneered the teaching of 
spiritual formation courses at the seminary, and according to John Neufeld, a student of his, drew on the Ignatian 
tradition in those teachings. John Neufeld, conversation with author, February 28, 2008; Waldo D. Hiebert, 
"Christian Disciplines," Direction 13, no. 3 (1984). 


°* Gordon Nickel, "Nurturing Spiritual Disciplines," Mennonite Brethren Herald, March 27 1981, 15. 
Italics are original. 


°° Roster, Celebration of Discipline: The Path, 22-23, 26. 


206 Nickel, “Nurturing,” 15. Cf. "Jesus Has Come to Teach Us," Mennonite Brethren Herald, September 25 
1981, 8. 


°°T Nickel, “Nurturing,” 15. In a subsequent book, Foster draws on Ignatius by devoting one chapter to the 


examen, by summarizing the Exercises as a prayer for formation, and by quoting Ignatius with respect to letting 
ordinary life become prayer. Richard Foster, Prayer: Finding the Heart's True Home (New York: 
HarperSanFrancisco, 1992), 27ff, 59-60, 174. 
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Protestant, Free Methodist, and non-denominational origins—and were giving and receiving spiritual 
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direction in these centres, as well as in their congregations and broader communities. 


Retreats 

Around the same time that spiritual direction and Ignatian teachings were being introduced to 
Mennonite Brethren, several Mennonite Brethren-sponsored retreats underlined these emphases. In 2000 
Steve and Evy Klassen founded The Mark Centre in British Columbia as a discipleship training centre for 
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Mennonite Brethren missionaries who wanted to receive “experiential training.” 


While receiving 
spiritual direction from Imbach, and having joined SoulStream’s first student cohort, Klassen began 
paying more attention to God’s presence and activity in the world, to silence and trust, and to responding 
to what God is already doing.”'° As a result, the Mark Centre shifted its focus from training missionaries 
to helping them and others “slow down, experience God’s presence in a new way, and find real rest” for 


their lives through retreats, spiritual direction, and the prayer of examen.”"' In time, the Centre’s stated 


mission and goal became “to lead people to intimate places with God where his voice can be heard” and 





ou Mary Reimer, conversation with author, December 15, 2009; Gerry Ediger, conversation with author, 


October 16, 2009; "CSD Practicum Students", Tyndale Seminary, 2013, http://www.tyndale.ca/seminary/spiritual- 
formation/csd/tobecomeCSD/practicum/students (accessed July 3 2014); "ESDA Spiritual Directors", Evangelical 
Spiritual Directors Association, 2014, http://www.ecswisdom.org/index.php/esda/directors/usa (accessed July 3 
2014); "Workshops", KidBuilders, 2013, http://www.kidbuilders.ca/workshops.html (accessed July 3 2014); "The 
Church at Prayer: Speakers", Mennonite Brethren Church of Manitoba, 2012, 
https://assembly2012.wordpress.com/speakers/ (accessed July 3 2014); "Spiritual Directors in Manitoba", Manitoba 
Spiritual Direction, http://spiritualdirection.ca/spiritual-directors/ (accessed April 16 2016); "Spirituality Programs", 
St. Benedict’s Retreat & Conference Centre, 2013, http://www.stbens.ca/pdfs/brochure1314.pdf (accessed July 3 
2014). 


°» "Discipleship and Mission Training Centre Launched," Mennonite Brethren Herald, November 17 2000, 
16.; Steve Klassen, conversation with author, August 26, 2009. Although The Mark Centre is not an official ministry 
of a Mennonite Brethren Conference, it has continuously had Mennonite Brethren on its staff, board, and advisory 
council. "Mark Centre: About Us", Mark Centre, 2007, www.markcentre.org/AboutUs.html (accessed November 19 
2009). 


*!° K lassen, conversation. 


21! Cam Stuart, "Mark Centre Provides Solitude, Beauty," Mennonite Brethren Herald, October 2007, 17. 
Spiritual Direction played a prominent role in the Mark Centre’s weekend retreat "Presence: Increasing Your 
Awareness of God," (Abbotsford: Mark Centre, 2007). The form of examen that was used during this retreat was 
based on the online version by Canadian Jesuits,” “Examen of Conscience". 
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“to serve thousands who will inspire millions to embrace a lifestyle of listening to God.”?”” According to 
Klassen, this is done by helping people listen to God through Scripture, through God’s work and 
communication in one’s daily life (e.g. providential coincidences), through times of silence and solitude, 
through people’s hearts, and through community.”"° 

In addition, most of the Mennonite Brethren conferences offered short retreats to help pastors and 
leaders experience personal renewal for their ongoing ministries through Ignatian practices such as 
spiritual direction, imaginative contemplation on Scripture, and silence. In 2003, Imbach led two retreats 
for youth and worship leaders seeking nourishment and refreshment in place of spiritual dryness.”'* He 
included an Ignatian-style contemplation on the Annunciation to Mary, using Luke 1:26-35.”'° In 2004 
Imbach and several of his Mennonite Brethren students introduced spiritual direction to a group of 
Mennonite Brethren pastors and their spouses on their annual retreat: 

spiritual direction is listening and attending to God and His ways for us, and being 

affirmed in who we are and how God sees us.... ... It’s a simple gift of offering to another 

gentle but tenacious encouragement to open fully to Jesus’ loving presence, and to co- 

discern the action of the Holy Spirit.”'° 
That same year, Canadian and provincial Mennonite Brethren conferences provided a series of nation- 
wide weekend retreats to introduce pastors and others to spiritual disciplines and prayer practices such as 
the prayer of examen, Ignatian discernment, and imagination in prayer, in order to “assist in living a 


contemplative-in-action call to ministry.””"’ 





*!2 "Mark Centre: About Us", Mark Centre, www.markcentre.org/AboutUs.html (accessed July 3 2014). 
713 Steve Klassen, e-mail message to author, November 20, 2009. 
*I* Andrew Dyck et al., "Dear Worship Leader," (Abbotsford: 2003). 


*I5 Jeff Imbach and Steve Imbach, "Lecture Handouts (Unpublished)," in Come Away: A Spiritual Retreat 
for Those In Worship Ministry and Youth Ministry (Stillwood Camp and Conference Centre, Lindell Beach, B.C.: 
2003), 17. In this contemplation retreatants were invited to use their imagination, sensory awareness, and present 
awareness, and finally speak to God about what they had experienced. 


716 Kathleen Klassen, "Pastors and Spouses Meet," Mennonite Brethren Herald, June 11 2004, 16. 


*!7 Garry Schmidt, "Pratices Explored at Refresh 2004; Handout (Unpublished)," (2004). Cf. "Refresh 
2004," Mennonite Brethren Herald, April 30 2004, 17. 
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Most retreat participants benefitted from these new experiences. One person valued “the use of 
the imagination in prayer to open me up to the feelings involved in my experiences with Jesus...”7!* 
Another, found herself meditating on and conversing about the relationship between “contemplating and 
doing.””'” Some pastors decided to find a spiritual director because of what they’d learned. 

Other participants were more critical. A few—particularly men—“had trouble imagining 
themselves in Mary’s sandals. [They] couldn’t imagine hearing, ‘You are highly favoured by God.’ 
Others...thought the contemplative approach to Scripture [was] too subjective....””’? Some retreatants 
found the prayer exercises and ideas to be so new as to be “overwhelming to the point of being 


valueless.”””! 


Published Descriptions 

During these years, the Canadian Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches not only published 
reports about these events, but also provided articles and a booklet about spiritual direction, and about the 
Ignatian approaches to discernment, the prayer of examen and to imagination. 

In 2003, the MB Herald featured Imago Dei, a Mennonite Brethren network of home groups, 
whose leader, Rob des Cotes “[encourages] people in the spiritual direction they are already sensing; 
serving as a co-discerner so that they can know themselves and see where God is working in their 
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lives... A 2004 issue of the magazine, subtitled “Spiritual Formation: Slowing Down Enough to 


Listen and Grow,” included the article “Spiritual Direction: the Gift of a Companion in the Messy 





*I8 "valuation of the Come Away Retreat (Unpublished Report)," (Stillwood Camp and Conference 
Centre, Lindell Beach, B.C.: 2003). 

219 E-mail message #1 to author, December 4, 2003. 

°° Andrew Dyck, "Come Away: Worship Leaders and Youth Workers Meet for Contemplative Prayer 
Retreat," Mennonite Brethren Herald, January 16 2004, 5. 


21 B_mail message #2 to author, December 4, 2003. 


*°2 Tames R. Coggins, Paul G. Hiebert, "A Church in the Image of God," Mennonite Brethren Herald, May 


2 2003, 18. Cf. Wilma Wiens, "Refreshing Approach to Faith," Mennonite Brethren Herald, September 1 2006, 27. 
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Places.”?”* 


In 2007, a coach and retreat leader for Mennonite Brethren leaders draws on his personal 
experience to point out that leaders “regularly need spiritual guidance” from a spiritual director, 
especially when threatened by cynicism.”* 

Among other Ignatian practices, discernment was highlighted in a book review of Gordon 
Smith’s The Voice of Jesus: Discernment, Prayer and the Witness of the Spirit.”’> According to the 
reviewer, Smith offers a way of discerning the voice of Jesus in people’s hearts and minds because people 
can know the voice of Jesus through “a direct, unmediated impression on the heart and mind of the 
Christian believer” who is anchored in the Bible and in the community of faith.””° Spiritual transformation 
then comes about affectively.””’ In a related vein, Willy Reimer, the executive director of the Canadian 
Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches draws on St. Ignatius to emphasize the need for “Spirit-led, 
God-dependent ministry” in the missional work of “[extending] God’s reign in our communities and 
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cities and to the least reached of Canada. Two other articles introduced readers to the prayer of 


examen. Shawna Peters presents it as a blend of examen of consciousness with examen of conscience: 


consciousness examen is a way of developing spiritual awareness through reviewing the 
past hours or day. It includes: recollecting God’s presence, looking back with gratitude, 
asking help from the Holy Spirit, asking questions like ““Where did I fail?” or “Where did 
I show love?” and then resolution through confession or gratitude.”” 





*°3 Cam Stuart, "Spiritual Direction: The Gift of a Companion in the Messy Places," Mennonite Brethren 
Herald, January 16 2004, 8-9. For a metaphorical use of spiritual direction cf. Susan Fish, "Back Injury as Spiritual 
Direction," Mennonite Brethren Herald, February 4 2005, 29. 


°4 John Neufeld, "With a Little Help from a Mature Believer," Mennonite Brethren Herald, March 2007, 
16. As a seminary student Neufeld had been mentored by Waldo Hiebert. John Neufeld, conversation with author, 
February 28, 2008. 


5 Dora Dueck, "Listening and Discerning," Mennonite Brethren Herald, August 12 2005, 30. Smith was a 
doctoral student of Loyola School of Theology in Manila. He compared John Wesley with Ignatius of Loyola in his 
dissertation. 


6 Thid. 
7 Thid. 
a Willy Reimer, "Pray and Work," Mennonite Brethren Herald, February 2014, 8. 


°°” Shawna Peters Penner, "A Small-Town Mennonite Girl's Journey: Growing in the Way of the 
Contemplatives," Mennonite Brethren Herald, April 28 2006, 5. 
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In an article that I wrote while I was a pastor, I draw on 1 John 1 and 2 to provide a biblical grounding for 
the examen, which includes both “confessing our sins and noticing God’s love in our own loving 


actions....””°° 


The use of imagination for prayerfully reading Scripture—as taught by Ignatius—is 
mentioned in a report about a Renovaré conference that was attended by a caucus of Mennonite Brethren 
gathered from across Canada. A Mennonite Brethren pastor in attendance tells of experiencing "the 
reliable presence of God...through practices of ‘Holy Reading’ (Lectio Divina), and reading with the 


imagination (Ignatius). She is celebrating ‘the discovery of the Living Word.’””*! 


The prayer of examen 
and imaginative contemplation on Scripture are both taught in A Lifelong Apprenticeship: Study Guide for 
Growing Disciples, a resource for small groups published by the Canadian Conference of Mennonite 
Brethren Churches and written by Cam Stuart, another student in SoulStream’s first course on spiritual 
direction.” 

Finally, a few Mennonite Brethren churches offered spiritual direction as one of their 
congregational ministries. Waterloo MB Church, for instance, encouraged its people to engage the 
ministry of two spiritual directors within the congregation (one received specifically Ignatian training). 
This congregation’s website described spiritual direction in terms of attentiveness to God and listening to 


the Holy Spirit, as well as dialogue with God. With prayer as a central component, spiritual direction was 


also associated with personal transformation, trust, and companionship.**? 





°3° Andrew Dyck, "Examen the Day: 1 John 1:8-2:2, 3:18-24," Mennonite Brethren Herald, November 
2007, 18. This article recommends two Jesuit sources as models of this prayer: Linn et al., Sleeping; “Examen of 
Conscience". 


°3! "Reflections on Renovaré," Mennonite Brethren Herald, August 12 2005, 14. Cf. Roland Balzer, "The 
With-God Life: A Report on the Renovaré International Conference," Mennonite Brethren Herald, August 12 2005. 
Richard Foster founded Renovaré in the 1980s to promote Jesus-centred spiritual formation that incorporates the 
various streams of Christian tradition. "What Is Renovaré", Renovaré, 
http://www.renovare.us/WHOWEARE/WhatisRenovaré/tabid/2475/Default.aspx (accessed November 20 2009); 
"Living Like Jesus: Renovaré's Balanced Vision for Spiritual Formation", Renovaré, 
http://www.renovare.us/SPIRITUALRENEWAL/LivingLikeJesus/WhyLiveLikeJesus/tabid/2501/Default.aspx 
(accessed November 20 2009). 


°>? Cam Stuart, A Lifelong Apprenticeship: Study Guide for Growing Disciples, Description of a Growing 
Disciple (Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 2005), 40-45. 


ee "Spiritual Direction", 
www.waterloomb.org/sites/default/files/Spiritual%20Direction%20web%202012.pdf. (accessed June 3 2015). 
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Those Mennonite Brethren who engaged Ignatian spiritual direction held to the conviction that 
God is present, active, and communicating. They emphasized that people can be aware of and respond to 
God by being attentive to their inner felt experiences with the help of others, so that they can make wise 
decisions for the ways they will live. These Mennonite Brethren also adopted the Ignatian practices of 
imaginative Scripture contemplation, silence and rest (incl. retreats), and prayers of examen. Some 
Mennonite Brethren leaders criticized these practices as unfamiliar and excessively subjective, questioned 
whether God communicates directly to believers, and expressed an inability to imagine or to hear God. 
Nevertheless, other Mennonite Brethren were convinced that these practices contribute to a way of life 


that nurtures an awareness of God in all of life. 


Criticisms and Affirmations 





Along with the particular criticisms concerning Ignatian practices already identified, certain 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren also expressed more general criticisms that pertain to Ignatian, 
Benedictine, and Taizé practices. During the first decade of the 2000s, the Mennonite Brethren Herald 
documented these criticisms, along with an official response of affirmation. These general comments 
must be taken seriously, before making any conclusions about the way that Mennonite Brethren are 
making use of practices from Ignatius’ Spiritual Exercises—as well as from Benedict’s Rule and the 
Taizé Community. 

First, several writers criticized paying attention to the subjective dimensions of one’s inner life 
and using one’s imagination. “[Looking] within instead of to God...is a self-centred and unbiblical 
concept. Likewise, ‘guided imagery’ (or visualization) is unbiblical, as it is...an occultic [sic], New Age 
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practice.”*~"As well, contemplative meditation opens people “to being influenced by the spirit realm that 


God forbids.””*’Similarly, James Toews, a Mennonite Brethren pastor and regular columnist, argues that 





ae Lynda Magner, "Labyrinth Satanic?," Mennonite Brethren Herald, July 12 2002, 7. 
°35 Carla Kamps, "Dangers of Contemplative Meditation," Mennonite Brethren Herald, April 7 2006, 12. 
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Christians must keep reason dominant over intuition, mystery, mystical moments of insight, and 
contemplation.”*° 

Second, various criticisms centred on the nature of conversion and salvation. Human efforts to 
imitate Christ—including contemplative meditation or doing the things Jesus did on earth—are 
considered out of place because transformation comes about “by faith in the finished work of Jesus.””*” 
“Tt’s the power of God’s Spirit that transforms,” not discipleship or spiritual disciplines.”** Others 
emphasized conversion as an event and not a process. Transformation of mind, heart, and behaviour 
“begins the moment we ask for it.””*? One letter writer therefore opposes Mennonite-Catholic dialogue. 
According to him, Mennonites teach that “salvation occurs the moment your repent and believe the gospel 
(Ephesians 1:13)” because “the sacrifice of Jesus is finished (John 19:30).”~“° By contrast, because “the 
sacrifice of Jesus continues in daily Mass...,” Catholics reportedly teach that “salvation is a process from 
baptism through purgatory... wee 
Third, a number of writers go so far as to admonish Mennonite Brethren to avoid whatever comes 


from the Catholic Church, because Catholics “preach ‘another gospel’” than Mennonite Brethren do.” 





°36 James Toews, "People of "the Logic"," Mennonite Brethren Herald, October 13 2006, 28. These 


criticisms against subjective ways of knowing God were being raised not only by Mennonite Brethren, but also by 
certain Protestant evangelicals in North America. The Reformed pastor Timothy Keller, for instance, cautions 
against the current surge of interest in contemplative prayer, recommending instead an “intelligent mysticism,” 
which can result in joyful affective experiences of God if anchored in Christian doctrine and the gospel—in short, an 
experienced theology. Timothy Keller, Prayer: Experiencing Awe and Intimacy with God (New York: Penguin, 
2014), 13-17. Taking a more strident approach were writers such as Tom A. McMahon of The Berean Call. He 
rejects mysticism, contemplative practice, and the possibility of union with God, declaring that all these are based on 
an expectation of encountering and hearing God subjectively, apart from the Bible and Christian teaching. 
McMahon therefore associates all who promote mysticism (incl. monastics and Catholics, Ignatius of Loyola and 
Richard Foster) with the satanic one-world religion of the end times. T. A. McMahon, "Mysticism and the Coming 
World Religion—Part One", The Berean Call, 2016, https://www.thebereancall.org/content/mysticism-and-coming- 
world-religion-part-one-0 (accessed June 20 2017). 

ot Kamps, “Dangers," 12. 

°38 Nancy Warkentin, "Don't Crawl Like Caterpillars," Mennonite Brethren Herald, April 28 2006, 3. 
>” Thid. 

” Jake Peters, "Why Dialogue," Mennonite Brethren Herald, September 3 2004, 12. 

**" Thid. 


°” Lynda Magner, "New Age Influence," Mennonite Brethren Herald, September 23 2005, 13. Conversely, 
other Mennonite Brethren acknowledged the Catholic Church’s role in bringing them to faith in Christ. "Finish 
Lines (Helen Peters)," Mennonite Brethren Herald, December 2013, 31; "Finish Lines (Brenda Margaret Batting)," 
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This ‘other Gospel’ includes praying to Mary and assigning her “blasphemous titles [such as] the ‘Mother 
of God,’ the ‘Queen of Heaven,’ the ‘Co-Saviour;’” having a pope instead of Christ as the “infallible head 
of the...church;” basing salvation on “merit [that is] dependent on personal works;” and holding to a 
priesthood that celebrates Mass repeatedly instead of having only one priest, “the Lord Jesus Christ 
[whose] death was once and for all, and is not to be repeated....”?"° 

In response to these three sets of criticisms, the Mennonite Brethren Herald published an article 
affirming the growing emphasis on ‘spiritual formation,’ with its associated practices such as “meditation, 
solitude, contemplative prayer, journaling, and spiritual direction.””“* Walter Unger, chair of the Board of 
Faith and Life of the Canadian Mennonite Brethren Conference, confronts three common criticisms about 
these practices: namely, that they are new innovations, are drawn from Catholic traditions, and are similar 
to eastern religious practices. He asserts that these practices have longstanding precedents among 
evangelicals and have roots in Scripture; that Catholics and the pre-Reformation church have much to 
teach Mennonite Brethren about spiritual disciplines; and that many disciplines are common to all people, 
regardless of their faith commitments.” Unger therefore welcomes all practices that are 

in line with biblical teaching and practice regarding holy living and growth in 

Christlikeness...We must always remember that Scripture is the primary source (John 


17:17) and our highest authority in the process of sanctification. No teaching or practice 
regarding spiritual formation can ever be allowed to trump Scripture.””* 





Mennonite Brethren Herald, April 2014, 31; Laura Kalmar, "Rising from the Waters: The Celebration of Baptism," 
Mennonite Brethren Herald, June 2014, 4. 


3 Wolfgang Binder, "Prayer Misdirected," Mennonite Brethren Herald, August 12 2005, 11; Réginald 


Fauteux, "Catholics Need to Hear Gospel," Mennonite Brethren Herald, July 2013, 5. Cf. Peters, “Why Dialogue," 
12. 


*“* Walter Unger, "Relieving Anxieties over "Spiritual Formation"," Mennonite Brethren Herald, March 17 


2006, 30. Unger wrote this article when he was also president emeritus of Columbia Bible College, a school 
belonging to two Mennonite denominations; the British Columbia Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches was 
the larger partner. 


**> For a strongly stated defense of Mennonite Brethren and Catholics “holding out strong hands of 


fellowship to one other,” cf. Harold Jantz, "Pope Francis: A New Leader for a Trying Time," Mennonite Brethren 
Herald, May 2013, 17. 


“6 Unger, “Relieving,” 30-31. Unger does, however, rule out practices that “promote altered states of 


consciousness.” Ibid., 31. 
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Given the non-negotiables of Scripture and lifelong transformation, Unger affirms Mennonite Brethren 


who are drawing on diverse traditions for spiritual formation.” 


Summary 


Those Canadian Mennonite Brethren who practiced and taught Ignatian spiritual direction were 
convinced that this practice offered them the much-needed possibility of experiencing a life with God that 
embraces all of human experience, and includes recognizable life-changing encounters with God. These 
Mennonite Brethren were not, however, interacting with an isolated practice. They were also interacting 
with its accompanying Ignatian practices and convictions. Those Ignatian roots were familiar to 
Mennonite Brethren at points, but differed significantly at other points. To consider the question of how 
spiritual direction with its Catholic roots could find a home among Mennonite Brethren, I will consider 
what in the Ignatian roots reinforces Mennonite Brethren experiences of conversion, what is new with 
respect to Mennonite Brethren conversion, and what is opposed. These three interactions will be 
considered in light of the two primary desires that many Mennonite Brethren have expressed for their life 
with God. 

First, the Ignatian tradition underlying spiritual direction offers Mennonite Brethren the 
possibility of integrating all aspects of human experience into the life with God. Mennonite Brethren 
wanted and expected conversion to touch all dimensions of human experience. Yet Mennonite Brethren 
came to describe conversion primarily in terms of knowledge and volition, only secondarily in terms of 
behaviours, and hardly at all in terms of emotions or human relationships. The Ignatian sources reinforce 
the Mennonite Brethren expectation that conversion touches all human experience. In the prayers of 


examen, for instance, a person brings everything from one’s life—however mundane or extraordinary— 





**7 Tn the years following, Mennonite Brethren seemed to accept an emphasis on spiritual formation, as 


evidenced by one church hiring a “pastor of spiritual formation,” a book review that featured the place of spiritual 
formation in being missional, and an article exploring ways of offering spiritual formation online. "Transitions," 
Mennonite Brethren Herald, September 2011, 33; Nathan McCorkindale, "Missional Spirituality: Embodying God’s 
Love from the inside Out," Mennonite Brethren Herald, February 2012, 34; Sherman Lau, "Give Me That Online 
Spiritual Formation: Virtual Church in a Real World," Mennonite Brethren Herald, March 2012, 8-9. 
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before God because God is present in all things. Furthermore, the prayers taught by Ignatius— the Lord’s 
Prayer, written prayers, extemporaneous conversational prayer, and prayers utilizing human 
imagination—vary as much as human experience varies. 

What the Ignatian tradition brings that is new for Mennonite Brethren is valuing all human 
experiences, including affective experiences. Yet felt or affective experiences are not valued 
simplistically—as if positive feelings are of God and negative feelings are not. Instead, the Ignatian way 
offers a thoughtful, prayerful, Scripture-centred, patient (i.e. indifferent) discernment of what is and is not 
of God in people’s positive and negative experiences. This is evident especially in Ignatius’ attentiveness 
to consolations and desolations of the heart. By means of such discernment, one can develop a greater 
integration between one’s inner life and outer actions. 

Two key points of difference between Mennonite Brethren and Ignatian approaches must also be 
faced. Mennonite Brethren leaders expressed reservation about the role of imagination in spiritual 
matters. If asked, these leaders would certainly also have rejected the need for doing penance when 
confessing sins. In an Ignatian-inspired life with God, however, humans are free to discerningly utilize all 
their faculties for God’s glory—even using imagination to experience Gospel stories—because human life 
is grounded in God’s presence and grace. In a thorough engagement with Ignatius’ Spiritual Exercises, 
the imagination’s role is not unfettered subjectivity, but is to be a servant of the Scripture’s accounts of 
Jesus. The imagination thereby contributes to a more fully integrated human experience of identifying 
with Jesus and even meeting Jesus. 

With respect to Ignatius’ references to penance, the Mennonite Brethren theology of God’s full 
and complete forgiveness stands against any actions that are meant either to provide satisfaction for one’s 
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sins, or to punish oneself for the sins one has committe At the same time, Mennonite Brethren 


emphasize the need to demonstrate one’s conversion through transformed ways of living. Such 





48 Cf [Exercises 82, 85-87]. 
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demonstration fits with current official Catholic teaching about penance.” Also, some Mennonite 
Brethren have profited from integrating bodily actions into their prayers and Scripture meditations—yjust 
as Ignatius recommended using bodily actions to stimulate interior sensitivity towards God.”*° Thus, 
although a few Mennonite Brethren questioned Ignatius’ promotion of human imagination and Mennonite 
Brethren can generally be expected to oppose bodily penance, a careful and rigorous engagement with 
these Ignatian emphases can help Mennonite Brethren engage their full range of human experience amidst 
their life with God. 

Second, the Ignatian life underlying spiritual direction offers Mennonite Brethren the possibility 
of nurturing and recognizing encounters with God. There is considerable compatibility here with 
Mennonite Brethren convictions. The Ignatian approach to conversion is premised upon the real 
possibility and expectation of meeting God. In each Week of the Exercises, for instance, the exercitant is 
invited to encounter God through Jesus and Scripture. God’s accessibility is assumed—an assumption 
that resonates with the expectations of Mennonite Brethren. All the human faculties—not only mind, will, 
and words—can be utilized to meet God in life-changing ways. Ignatius’ suggested activities of 
extemporaneous prayer (i.e. colloquies), quiet times of reflecting on Scripture, and meditations on Jesus’ 
passion and death each play a vital role, and would each be generally familiar to Mennonite Brethren. As 
well, with Jesus Christ’s resurrection as the basis for joy-filled conversion, Ignatius provides a basis for 


the joyful affective experiences that Mennonite Brethren often neglected. 





**° Works of penance are not to be a substitute for Christ’s work of forgiveness, but are “to repair the harm 


caused by sin and to re-establish habits befitting a disciple of Christ.” #1494 in Catechism, 416. Mennonite Brethren 
could be further helped by recognizing that the early Anabaptists were likely drawing on their Catholic roots when 
teaching that salvation is necessarily evidenced by good works, as pointed out by historian Walter Klaassen. 
Anabaptism: Neither, 84. Snyder elaborates by pointing out that the spirituality of the first Anabaptists echoed the 
ascetic current within Catholicism by emphasizing personal awareness and renunciation of sin, and the medieval 
mystical tradition’s insistence that “the experienced presence of the living Christ within [transforms] believers with 
power.” Snyder, Following in the Footsteps, 48, 65. 


°°° Dyck, “Come Away." Cf. Exercises 87 
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As for key points of disagreement, Mennonite Brethren writers challenged the Ignatian portrayal 
of conversion at four points.”*' They asked whether God speaks to believers today. Several objected to 
any view of salvation that is based on personal works. In addition, prayer and devotion to Mary was 
rejected, as was receiving Mass. To the first question, the influence of the charismatic movement has 
opened most Mennonite Brethren to expecting God to communicate to believers. The second objection is 
answered by Mennonite Brethren’s own Anabaptist tradition, which—like the Ignatian tradition— relies 
fully on God’s grace, yet also recognizes the necessary human role in initial and ongoing conversion. The 
Mennonite Brethren Confessions of Faith, for instance, name the synergistic divine and human roles. 
These human actions, however imperfect, contribute to experiences of encountering God. Similarly, the 
structured activities in Ignatius’ Exercises are open and flexible—paralleling the Mennonite Brethren 
discovery that conversion experiences are highly variable. As for praying to Mary, on this point 
Mennonite Brethren would take exception. Mennonite Brethren do not pray to Mary, seek her 
intercession, or express devotion to her. Yet, although Mennonite Brethren address their prayers only to 
God, trusting in the intercession of Jesus and the Spirit, Mennonite Brethren have considered Mary an 
example of faith and obedience, as demonstrated in a retreat for leaders, and in keeping with the witness 
of Scripture. When Mennonite Brethren face these three points of disagreement directly, Mennonite 
Brethren can continue learning from the Ignatian tradition in ways that can enrich their own encounters 
with God. Similarly, Mennonite Brethren do not share Ignatius’ Catholic sacramental understanding of 


the Mass. There were at least some early Mennonite Brethren, however, who “[celebrated] holy 





*>! Tonatius also assumes that the Exercises will be conducted within the context of a rich sacramental and 


liturgical life, as demonstrated by his expectation that the retreatant will attend Mass and Vespers daily [Exercises 
20]. Mennonite Brethren have different beliefs about communion than do Catholics, and do not have a tradition of 
praying the hours of the Divine Office. I have not, however, highlighted these differences between Ignatius and 
Mennonite Brethren for two reasons. One, although the Mass is mentioned throughout the Exercises, its Catholic 
elements and understandings are not, in my view, essential to conducting the Exercises, so long as the exercitant is 
entering into meaningful meditations on Jesus. Two, the renewed priority given to worship in recent decades by 
Mennonite Brethren suggests that they would welcome an invitation to pray, sing, and worship throughout any 
engagement with the Exercises. In addition, spiritual direction as practiced among Mennonite Brethren generally 
does not follow the Exercises explicitly, and is usually conducted outside of retreats that would incorporate 
communion and worship. 
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communion...not only as a memorial, but as the true flesh and blood of Christ, John 6:53, 54. Yet 
Mennonite Brethren do not celebrate communion merely as a memorial. Current Mennonite Brethren 
teaching makes clear that the Lord’s Supper is “less than sacrament but more than symbol. ...It both 
represents and effects community—renewed fellowship with Christ and fellow believers.””** This richer 
understanding may be what recently motivated some Mennonite Brethren congregations to begin 
celebrating the Eucharist more often than the usual monthly custom.” 

By engaging the range of human experience in an integrated way, and by facilitating the real 
possibility of encountering God in a joyful life-changing way, the Ignatian roots of spiritual direction— 
not only the practice by itself—offer Mennonite Brethren an experiential matrix for the work of mission 
and evangelism in the larger world. Mennonite Brethren, who have long emphasized such outward 
ministry, can thus receive the ongoing possibility of experiencing God in ways that nurture and guide 
mission. By drawing on the various experiential realities introduced by the Exercises—especially those 
centred around Jesus’ resurrection—by learning the ways of discernment from Week Four, and by 
participating in spiritual direction, Mennonite Brethren can receive affectively rich nourishment for their 
ministries of mission in ways that engage every aspect of being human, and that expect conversion to be a 


lifelong process of turning towards God in all things.”*° 





°°? Quoted in Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood, 316, cf. 317. Cf. Toews, ed. The Story of the Early, 84- 
85, 131. 


°°3 Confession Commentary, 100. 


°>* Cf. Gay Lynn Voth, "Anabaptist Liturgical Spirituality and the Supper of Christ," Direction 34, no. 1 
(2005): 8-9. 


°°> Further research is warranted concerning how the former practice of Mennonite Brethren attending 


annual week-long evangelistic and deeper life meetings, with their repeated use of “The Sinners’ Prayer,” may have 
reinforced a life of ongoing conversion—even though Mennonite Brethren reserved the word ‘conversion’ for the 
beginning of that life. Granted, the oft-asked question, “When did you get saved,” frequently made the experience of 
repeatedly praying for salvation confusing rather than formative. Experiences such as these led Mennonite Brethren 
in the 1950s and 1960s to re-examine their children’s experiences of conversion—a topic that is not explored in this 
dissertation. John A. Toews, "Child Conversions," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren Bible College I, no. 4 
(1952); John A. Toews, "Christ and the Psychological Needs of Children," The Voice of the Mennonite Brethren 
Bible College Ill, no. 4 (1954); Isaac W. Redekopp, "The Problem of Child Conversion," The Voice of the 
Mennonite Brethren Bible College V, no. 3 (1956); Wiens, New Wineskins, 5-7, 22; Vernon E. Janzen, “An 
Evaluation of Current Concepts of Conversion Held by Mennonite Brethren in the United States” (Bachelor's thesis, 
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One lack in the Ignatian approach to conversion may be its focus on individual conversion, at the 
expense of recognizing the extent of conversion’s communal dimensions. Ignatius’ life does demonstrate 
the church’s essential role in conversion, as does the final section of his Exercises. Nevertheless, as Jesuit 
author Thomas Green muses, “it is dangerous to speak of communal discernment if the members of the 
community in question are not, individually, praying and discerning persons”—a “tyranny of the 
majority” may easily trump true communal discernment.” In a culture that values individual rights and 
expression, Canadian Mennonite Brethren may similarly be susceptible to understanding conversion— 
even when guided by a spiritual director—as primarily an individual experience with God. For this 
reason, Mennonite Brethren would do well to look further at their own roots and at the roots of other 
Christian groups when pursuing a full and rich life with God. The Benedictine and Taizé roots of reading 
Scripture and singing as presented in chapters six and seven may help Mennonite Brethren recapture the 


much-needed communitarian dimension of life with God. 





Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary, 1966), 3, 28, 67-68, 73, 75; George G. Konrad, "The Conversion of 
Children," Direction 9, no. 4 (1980). 


°°° Green, Weeds, 178-179. Cf. Adolfo Nicolas, "The Contribution of Saint Ignatius," in The Relevance of a 
Monastic or Religious Vocation: Acts of the International Colloquium; Taizé, 5-12 July, 2015 (Taizé: Ateliers et 
Presses de Taizé, 2016), 1072, Kindle. 
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Chapter 6. Benedictine Contributions for Scripture Reading 

Lectio Divina, or ‘sacred reading,’ is an important practice in the Rule of Benedict. Although 
Christians practiced /ectio before Benedict formed his monastic communities, its prominence in the Rule 
has resulted in /ectio becoming associated with the monastic way of life established by Benedict. Lectio 
continues to be practiced today, and is one of the practices being adopted among Mennonite Brethren 
across Canada. 

In this chapter I will examine /ectio divina and the Benedictine spirituality with which it is 
associated, and will trace the experiences of those Canadian Mennonite Brethren who have learned this 
practice and been inspired by its Benedictine roots. These explorations will be offered in light of chapter 
three, which suggested explanations for why many Mennonite Brethren adopted /ectio divina as a 
profitable way of reading Scripture. This chapter will be centred first on the question, what is the nature 
of lectio divina and its Benedictine roots? Second, how have Mennonite Brethren been influenced by 
lectio, with its Benedictine tradition; and how can this practice with its roots in a Roman Catholic 
tradition be appropriated by Mennonite Brethren? 

In order to address these two questions, this chapter will offer an overview of the Rule of 
Benedict. Because the Rule ’s seventy-three brief chapters cover many similar and overlapping topics, this 
exploration will follow four major motifs in the Rule: obedience as listening; divine rhythms, including 
lectio divina; community life; and hospitality.' Each motif will be presented according to the Rule, and 
several contemporary commentators on the Rule. These commentators represent Benedictine monastics, 
Catholics who are not monastics, and Protestants. I will suggest how each of the Ru/le’s primary motifs 
can contribute to how Christians read the Bible. After tracing the experiences of Mennonite Brethren who 
have used /ectio divina and been inspired by its Benedictine roots, I will suggest ways in which 


Benedict’s Rule can contribute to Mennonite Brethren life with God as experienced by reading 





' Although Benedict’s seventh chapter runs to about 1700 words, many chapters contain fewer than 100 
words. 
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Scripture—whether by giving something new, reinforcing something old, or even by being resisted by 
Mennonite Brethren. 

This presentation of the Benedictine roots of /ectio divina will include only brief references to 
Benedict’s life because it does not play a significant role in understanding /ectio divina, and because very 
little is known about Benedict’s life and experiences with God. The one biography of Benedict is found in 
the second book of the four-volume Dialogues, written half a century after Benedict’s death, and 
attributed to Gregory the Great (i.e. Pope Gregory I).” The Dialogues describe key events in Benedict’s 
life, including miracles performed by Benedict. Many of these miracles parallel stories from Scripture and 
post-biblical times, prompting debates about whether these accounts of Benedict are historically accurate. 
Whatever the conclusion of those debates, the stories about Benedict are intended to edify the reader, to 
demonstrate God’s presence in Benedict, and to highlight the virtuous life that resulted.’ Because the 
Rule is not a theoretical treatise, but a guide for lived experiences, I will augment this chapter with a few 
of the Dialogue’s stories about Benedict when they illuminate some particular motif from the Rule. 

Benedict lived in Italy from 480-547, the beginning of the Middle Ages.* Born in Nursia, he 
received schooling in Rome, and then moved to Subiaco, where he lived as a hermit for three years. 
During that time he had a disastrous experience attempting to lead an existing monastery. As people 
began flocking to Benedict, he formed his own monasteries. Eventually he moved his community to 
Monte Cassino, where he died. Nearby, his twin sister Scholastica established a similar community for 


women. 





* Adalbert de Vogiié argues that Gregory authored the Dialogues, in contrast to Francis Clark’s contention 
that the Dialogues were written by an anonymous author a century after Gregory. Adalbert de Vogiié, The Life of 
Saint Benedict—Gregory the Great: Commentary by Adalbert De Vogiié, trans., Hilary Costello and Eion de 
Bhaldraithe (Petersham: St. Bede's Publications, 1993), xi. See Francis Clark, The Pseudo-Gregorian Dialogues, 
Studies in the History of Christian Thought (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1987). 


> De Vogiié, The Life of Benedict, vii-x. 


* De Vogiié argues instead that Benedict lived from 490-557 because the Rule “does not appear to have 
been completed before...550-560.” Adalbert de Vogiié, Saint Benedict: The Man and His Work, trans., Gerald 
Malsbary (Petersham: St. Bede's Publications, 2006), 13. 
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Benedict’s Rule comprises instructions that provide a framework or lattice for Christians 
committed to living as communities of monks or nuns. Benedict draws extensively on Scripture for his 
Rule. He also uses the writings and monastic rules of others, modifying them according to his sense of 
what would be most helpful for his communities.” Benedict’s Rule was initially used by monasteries in 
Italy. Only in the ninth century, however, did the Rule of Benedict begin having a widely accepted 


normative role, eventually establishing the pattern for monasticism throughout the western church.° 


Obedience as Listening: Fundamental Humility 


The Rule of Benedict begins with a_ Prologue and seven introductory chapters. Permeated with 
scriptural quotations and allusions, they emphasize that all members of the monastic community must live 
a lifestyle of listening and obedience. Such humility is foundational to all that follows, including /ectio 


divina. 


Rule of Benedict 


Benedict begins his Prologue with an invitation to obedience and listening: 


Listen, O my son, to the teachings of your master, and turn to them with the ear of your 
heart. Willingly accept the advice of a devoted father and put it into action. Thus you will 
return by the labor of obedience to the one from whom you drifted through the inertia of 
disobedience. Now then I address my words to you: whoever is willing to renounce self- 
will, and take up the powerful and shining weapons of obedience to fight for the Lord 
Christ, the true king [Prologue:1-3].’ 





> Benedict relies especially on the anonymously written Italian The Rule of the Master (early sixth century), 
and the rules and/or writings of Basil of Caesarea, John Cassian, and Augustine of Hippo (fourth and fifth centuries). 
Columba Stewart, Prayer and Community: The Benedictine Tradition, ed. Philip Sheldrake, Traditions of Christian 
Spirituality Series (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1998), 19; Terrence G. Kardong, Benedict's Rule: A Translation and 
Commentary (Collegeville: The Liturgical Press, 1996), xiv. Kardong’s critical commentary makes a point of 
analyzing many of the ways in which Benedict built upon these earlier writings. 


° Stewart, Prayer and Community, 21. 


: Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 3. References from Benedict’s Rule will be indicated by their standardized 
chapter and paragraph number (e.g. [3:1]), unless a specific translation needs to be acknowledged. 
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Listening is the key to this way of life—not passive listening, but listening that results in decisive 
obedience to Christ. Notably, the Latin word for obedience, oboedientiae, also means ‘listening.”® In 
English, the word ‘heed’ links obeying and hearing.’ Benedict’s Rule is centred on a willing obedience 
that results from having heard with the ear of one’s heart the teachings of the master—who may be 
Benedict, but is certainly also the Lord. 

Throughout the Prologue, Benedict links listening—to the Holy Spirit and to Scripture—with 
obeying God.'° The Rule is “a school for the Lord’s service” because salvation is a narrow path that fills 
the hearts of its travelers “with the unspeakable sweetness of love” so that they can “race along the way of 
God’s commandments” [Prologue:45, 48, 49]."! The Rule is therefore infused with hundreds of Scripture 
quotations and allusions.'* An important example is Jesus’ conclusion to the Sermon on the Mount, in 
which he links hearing with obeying: “Whoever hears my words and does them I liken to the prudent 
person who built a house on a rock” [Prologue:33].'° 

Benedict also highlights the interplay between the divine grace essential for salvation and the 
human obedience of faith. Obedience comes about only as a response to God’s prior inviting voice in 
Scripture, calling believers not to harden their hearts but to listen to the Spirit.'* Believers must do their 
good works humbly because “they know that what is good in themselves could not have come about 


except for the Lord”.'* Such obedience is essential for salvation and eternal life.'® 





* Stewart, Prayer and Community, 54. 

” For example, a driver heeds a police officer’s warning to stop her car, thus both hearing and obeying. 
'° (Prologue:8, 11-12, 22, 40]. 

'' Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 5. 

'? Stewart, Prayer and Community, 20. 

 Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 4. 

'4 [Prologue:8-12]. 

'S Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 4. [Prologue: 29] 

'° [Prologue:6, 21, 22, 44]. 
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In the next six chapters Benedict introduces communal practices that facilitate obedience as 
listening, and that will be detailed throughout the Ru/e. Living communally trains people to discipline 
their desires and overcome temptations. '” The abbot is essential to such obedience, for he represents 
Christ, leads his charges with sensitivity to their individual needs, heeds the counsel of the community 
members, and models a life of obedience.'* Chapter four lists seventy-eight acts of obedience to be 
performed in community. The first two acts are loving God and neighbour, followed by duties for one’s 
neighbour (as per Scripture) and duties towards one’s self (as per patristic writings).' In devotion to 
Christ, obedience must be prompt and motivated by love, just as Christ demonstrated.” Communal 
silence is especially valuable for humbly obeying and listening.”! 

Benedict concludes the introduction with a lengthy chapter on humility, the means to obedience 
that is associated with eternal life. Sprinkling his writing with Old Testament quotations and allusions, 
Benedict builds an analogy using a ladder to heaven.”* Humility is the ladder’s pinnacle, rungs, and means 
for climbing.” The ladder’s rails represent body and soul—an integrated whole.”* In Benedict’s 


injunctions to be humble, he recognizes that salvation is a work of God.” The twelve steps of humility 





7'11:4-5]. 


. (2:2, 4, 7-11, 31-34, 39-40; 3:1-2]. Although this masculine language reflects Benedict’s usage, ever 
since Benedict there have been countless Benedictine women in their own monastic communities. For this reason, 
Joan Chittister edited Benedict’s Rule to be gender-inclusive. Joan D. Chittister, The Rule of Benedict: Insights for 
the Ages, ed. John Farina, The Crossroad Spiritual Legacy Series (New York: Crossroad, 1992), 16. 


2 TAN 2) Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 100. 

*° [5:1-2, 10, 13]. 

* (6:2, 4, 6]. 

*° Benedict’s “use of Scripture in this chapter is often disappointing to someone who is trained to look for 
the original meaning of the biblical texts. ...OT texts, especially from the psalms, [are] used for purposes for which 
they were never intended. [Yet Benedict’s teachings] with these texts are valid and generally in harmony with the 
patristic use of Scripture. By and large, [he finds] ascetical and interior meanings for texts that are social and 
external in scope.” Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 167. With respect to the ladder analogy, “Jacob’s dream in Genesis 
28:12 was a favorite image of early monastic writers... ... It was Augustine who first interpreted Genesis 28:12 ina 


spiritual-ascetical sense.... Thus even though [Benedict thinks] this is the obvious meaning of Jacob’s Ladder... it is 
in fact only so to the patristic mentality...” Ibid., 137. 


A T57.9): 
-ET TOI, 
°> [7:8]. Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 132. 
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begin with fear of God, which enables obedience. The process of learning humility results in a thorough 
transformation on a person’s journey to heaven because of God’s love. 

[The brother] can now begin to accomplish effortlessly, as if spontaneously, everything 

that he previously did out of fear. He will do this no longer out of fear of hell but out of 

love for Christ, good habit itself and a delight in virtue. Once his worker has been 

cleansed of vices and sins, the Lord will graciously make all this shine forth in him by the 

power of the Holy Spirit [7:68-70].”° 
The foundation of a communal life with God is humble obedience as the way to listen to God. 

According to the Dialogues, Benedict practiced this obedience, and developed it in his followers. 
The Dialogues, however, emphasize obedience more than listening.”’ The stories about Benedict illustrate 
his immersion in Scripture and his obedient response.”* The Dialogues also tell of Benedict’s followers 
learning obedience, sometimes only after he disciplined them.”” When a brother had miraculously rescued 
a boy from drowning, the brother and Benedict even engaged in a “friendly competition of mutual 
humility”—the brother attributed the miracle to Benedict’s command, whereas Benedict attributed the 
miracle to the brother’s obedience.*° Yet obedience and asceticism could be taken too far. In a delightful 


story about a disagreement between Benedict and Scholastica, she demonstrates that loving God and 


others takes precedence over applying the Rule rigidly.*' 


Contemporary Perspectives 





In contrast to the Rule’s integration of obedience as listening, and the Dialogues’ emphasis on 
obedience, contemporary commentators on Benedict’s Ru/e emphasize listening. Joan Chittister, an 


American and former Benedictine prioress, posits that “listening is what Benedictine spirituality is all 





6 Thid., 135. 


*7 cf. [XXXVI]. References from the second book of the Dialogues will be indicated by their standardized 
section and paragraph numbers (e.g. [XXIV.1]), unless a specific translation needs to be acknowledged. 


*8 De Vogiié emphasizes this link between Benedict’s immersion in Scripture and the nature of his 
miracles. De Vogiié, The Life of Benedict. 


° of. [XXIIL.1-XXIX.2]. 
3° 'VIL.1-3]. De Vogiié, The Life of Benedict, 43. 
*! Thid., 155. 
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about in a culture that watches but very seldom hears. Benedictine spirituality is about listening to four 


”*? Esther de Waal, an Anglican 


realities: the Gospels, the Rule, one another, and the world around us. 
writing for non-monastics, adds listening or attentiveness to oneself.** In recent decades, monasteries 
have reinforced listening by reintroducing pauses for silent prayer between the Psalms of the Divine 
Office.** 

Commentators point out that Benedict’s call to listen is predicated on God’s presence. “Two 
fundamental insights [governing] all that Benedict writes of the monastic life [are that] the divine 
presence is everywhere, and Christ is to be met in other people. ... Awareness of the presence of God 


7 ‘ 36 yin 7 
”§> Because “God is a presence to be recognized,”** the Benedictine way is not about 


permeates the Rule. 
finding God or travelling a bridge to God because 
God is in the fabric of our worn lives: not in incense and purple so much, it seems, as in 
people and places that make the Word of God alive by touching our worlds in immediate 
ways. ...God is really a personal God, a God who touches us as individuals, a God who is 
as close to us as we choose to see.”” 
Hospitality, /ectio divina, and other expressions of humility and obedience are appropriate human 
responses to God’s immanence. 


Contemporary commentators also emphasize that according to the Rule, God’s immanence is 


made real by the presence of Christ and the Holy Spirit. According to Columba Cary-Elwes, a 





*° Joan D. Chittister, Wisdom Distilled from the Daily (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1990), 15. Cf. 
Esther de Waal, A Life-Giving Way: A Commentary on the Rule of St. Benedict (Collegeville: The Liturgical Press, 
1995), 3. This attentiveness has also been called mindfulness. Cf. Columba Cary-Elwes, "Letter and Spirit: St 
Benedict's Rule for Our Times," The Way Supplement 40, (1981): 50. 


°°? De Waal, A Life-Giving Way, 44. Cf. Stewart, Prayer and Community, 31. 


* Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 217. Kardong connects this development with de Vogiié’s contention that in 
traditional Benedictinism prayer “is strictly silent, private prayer and never verbal or communal. Psalmody, to [de 
Vogiié’s] way of thinking, prepares the heart for prayer, but is not itself prayer.” Ibid. Cf. Adalbert de Vogiié, The 
Rule of Saint Benedict: A Doctrinal and Spiritual Commentary, trans., John Baptist Hasbrouck, Cistercian Study 
Series (Kalamazoo: Cistercian Publications, 1983), 139-149. 


°° Stewart, Prayer and Community, 27-28. 


*° Joan D. Chittister, "Turning Life Upside Down: Benedict’s Spirituality Is an Antidote for Patriarchy," 
National Catholic Reporter 45, no. 19 (2009): 4a. 


*7 Chittister, Wisdom Distilled, 202-203. 
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Benedictine who taught in North America, Asia and Africa, the purpose of the monastic life is 
assimilation to Christ, for “Jesus, the Incarnate Word, is central to St. Benedict’s spirituality.”** 
Encountering Christ is featured in Benedict’s injunctions to value Christ and the love of Christ above all 
else,’ * to love and revere the abbot because he represents Christ,” and to receive guests as Christ— 
especially adoring Christ in those who are poor.”! As Columba Stewart, a Benedictine scholar, writes, 
“[Benedict] has a robustly orthodox sixth-century understanding of a divine saviour.”** Commentators say 
less about Benedict’s occasional references to the Holy Spirit. Laura Swan, an American Benedictine, 
states that monastic “obedience is a commitment to daily discernment of how the Holy Spirit is calling 
us—a communal as well as an individual us....”*° 

People who encounter Christ by listening to God experience conversion. De Waal explains that 
“continuing and ongoing conversion...as long as I live” is based on the central concept of listening to 
God.” Others frame this life-changing encounter in terms of divinization and union with God.” The 
Rule’s disciplined asceticism fosters ongoing conversion.”° This converted life, while motivated by the 
promise of heaven, is also an eschatology that is realized in the present as a full and virtuous life.*” De 


Waal emphasizes, however, that obedience—the external expression of conversion—is secondary to inner 


conversion: the Ru/e’s central thread is the “interior motive and intention...the inner disposition of the 





*8 Cary-Elwes, "Letter and Spirit," 16. 

39 (4:21;5:2:72:11], 

“° 12:2;63:13]. 

“! [53:1,7,15]. Cf. Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 596. 
” Stewart, Prayer and Community, 28. 


* Laura Swan, ed. The Benedictine Tradition, ed. Phyllis Zagano, Spirituality in History Series 
(Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 2007), xvii. The abbot’s need to receive joint counsel from the community is another 
contribution to a theology of the Spirit. Chittister, The Rule of Benedict: Insights, 48. 


“ De Waal, A Life-Giving Way, x, 42. 


" Cary-Elwes, "Letter and Spirit," 15; Chittister, Wisdom Distilled, 161. Cary-Elwes understands the Latin 
word deificum in the Rule (Prologue:9) to mean “divinizing.” 


“© Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 24. Kardong also emphasizes that Benedict’s use of the word conversationis 
(Prologe:49) refers not to conversion per se, but to the monastic life of “turning from the world.” 


*" Thid., 135, 619. Cf. also 101, 263. 
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heart.” 


Moreover salvation and conversion of a person’s life—inwardly and outwardly—as well as all 
human works of justice, honesty, compassion and even prayer necessarily depend on receiving and 
responding to God’s attracting grace.” Although Benedict urges vigorous effort, the American 
Benedictine scholar Kardong explains that this urging is grounded with “Augustinian vehemence” on 
grace alone because Benedict was pastoral more than theological, and was responding not to Pelagianism 
but to sixth-century fatalism.*’ God’s initiating invitation is the basis for all listening and obedience.”! 
Contemporary commentators wrestle, however, with the Ru/e’s intertwining of humility and 
obedience. Many writers are guarded about endorsing Benedict’s call to humility, because they balk at his 
rigorous asceticism and self-abasement, which sound extreme to modern readers.*” Other writers, 
however, celebrate humility as the most essential human response and contribution to conversion. 
Chittister celebrates the insistence on humility not only as the restoration of a lost virtue, but also as a 
radical departure from patriarchy—both then and now.°’ Thus, even though most contemporary writers 
give far more attention to listening than to obedience, there are writers who accept Benedict’s call to an 
obedient life. De Waal presents the Rule as a guide for living out the demands of the Gospel because 
human effort remains essential for spiritual life.** Chittister understands obedience as a requirement for 
conversion, because “conversion...is a willingness to let go, to be led beyond where we are, to where we 
can be.” Similarly, the Conference of Benedictine Prioresses values communal, consultative, relational, 


mutual and reasonable” obedience as a blessing to everyone because it is “based on respect for each 





“8 De Waal, A Life-Giving Way, v. 

” Chittister, The Rule of Benedict: Insights, 25-26, 77. See also 20, 29-30, 80. 
°° Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 30. See also 9, 21, 88. 

>! Cary-Elwes, "Letter and Spirit," 15. 


ECE Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 155. The Rule was, however, far less rigorous than other monastic and 
religious orders—both in Benedict’s day and since. Stewart, Prayer and Community, 89. 


°? Chittister, Wisdom Distilled, 51; Chittister, "Turning Life," 4a. 
** Esther de Waal, Seeking God: The Way of St. Benedict (Collegeville: The Liturgical Press, 1984), 32. 
°° Chittister, Wisdom Distilled, 144. 
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: é : é ee 3 : ‘ 56 
person and her gifts,” and “honors diversity, individual conscience and personal dignity.” 


Humility and 
obedience are thus essential to fully heeding God’s word. 

The Prologue and opening chapters of Benedict’s Ru/e emphasize that obedience as listening is 
both the context and outcome of Scripture reading. First, the Bible is to be read humbly. Readers must be 
ready to hear, receive, and obey what God has said because God’s grace, presence through Christ, and 
life-giving word precede the Scripture itself. This humility is not solitary, but mutual. Obedience and 
deference towards one another provide a nurturing soil for the seeds of God’s word. Second, obedience as 
listening is an outcome of reading Scripture. Humility, obedience, and good works—all expressed in 
community—tresult from heeding God’s word. These virtuous results of reading Scripture do not, 


however, emerge fully formed. Instead, they are expressed with ever-greater clarity over a lifetime of 


being transformed by the Spirit. Such lifelong conversion culminates in union with God. 


Divine Rhythms: Prayer, Work, and Reading 


All the monks’ activities are to be done at designated times because heeding time is a key 
expression of obedience as listening. Benedict therefore devotes nearly a third of the Ru/e’s chapters to 
prescribing the community’s rhythms of prayer and liturgy, work and meals, and reading Scripture— 


which Benedict calls Jectio divina.*’ 


Rule of Benedict 


As the most obvious expression of heeding time, the Divine Office is central to monastic life, 
guiding the monastics both in listening to God through Scripture and in addressing God through prayer. 


The Divine Office consists of a detailed pattern of singing, chanting and/or speaking Scriptures, prayers, 





°° “Wisdom from the Tradition: A Statement of North American Benedictine Women in Response to Our 
Times” (Atchison: Mount St. Scholastica, 2006). Quoted in Swan, ed. The Benedictine, 115-116. 


°7 (8-20, 22, 38-42, 47-49, 52] 
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responses and other readings each day and night.** All 150 Psalms are sung each week, together with Old 
and New Testament readings.”” Benedict also allows for reading Bible commentaries by “renowned and 
Orthodox Catholic Fathers...” [9:8]. The daily schedule for the Office is inspired by Psalm 119:62 and 
164, in which the Psalmist speaks of praising God at midnight and seven times a day.*' The Night Office, 
Vigils, takes place at midnight or around 2:00 a.m., after the monks have slept about nine hours.” 
Following an interval for learning Psalms and lessons not yet committed to memory,” the community 
regathers at daybreak for the Morning Office, Matins.™ Six daytime Offices follow: Prime, Terce, Sext, 
None, Vespers and Compline.® The Rule calls for more Scripture readings when nights are longer, and on 
Sundays.” In addition to this daily rhythm, Benedict outlines annual liturgical rhythms built around the 
Easter feast, which Benedict considers central to the Christian life.’ By heeding these daily and annual 
liturgical rhythms, the monks give their attention to God and time in such a way that every aspect of life 


can become holy. 





*e Although Benedict refers to all three of these modes of communicating the Divine Office, Kardong 
assumes “that nearly every word of the Office was chanted.” Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 175. 


** Benedict harangues his followers, stating that praying all the Psalms each week is not much to ask, since 
earlier Christians “performed the whole Psalter...in one day” [18:25]. Kardong, Benedict's Rule: A Translation and 
Commentary, 199. The exact arrangement of Psalms is flexible [18:22-23]. 


°° Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 172. Benedict’s concern for orthodoxy in light of the ongoing Arian 
controversy is also reflected in his requirement that his monks stand for the chanting of the Gloria Patri as a witness 
to the divinity of Christ [9:7]. See Chittister, The Rule of Benedict: Insights, 77-78. 


°! 116:3-4] 
°° Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 170. 
$ 18:3]. 


* [8, 12, 13]. The names for these two offices have changed over the centuries. Vigils (meaning “awake”) 
is now named the Office of Readings and can take place at any time of day. Matins (meaning “early morning”) is 
now named Morning Prayer or Lauds (from the word for “praise”, because Psalms of praise are used at its 
conclusion). Centuries ago, these two Offices were combined and simply named Matins. 


°° [16-18]. Prime, Terce, Sext and None mark the first, third, sixth (i.e. noon) and ninth hours of the day. 
Since the Second Vatican Council, Morning Prayer is followed by three daytime Prayers—Mid-morning, Midday, 
Mid-afternoon (Terce, Sext and None)—after which come Evening Prayer (Vespers) and Night Prayer (Compline). 


6° 710:1-2; 12; 18] 


a Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 333, 385. Benedict’s focus on Easter demonstrates a departure from the Rule 
of the Master. Ibid. For instance, even the restraints of Lent are to be accompanied by joyful spiritual desire in 
anticipation of Holy Easter. Cf. [49:2-7]. 


%8 See ibid., 398. 
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Benedict frequently refers to the Divine Office as opus Dei—the Work of God—because it is not 
only an act of listening to Scripture in order to heed God, but also an act of worshipful service directed 
towards God. Participants must therefore conduct the Office with great reverence and humility in the 
fear of the Lord because God is everywhere, seeing everything.”’ They should be engaged both inwardly 
and outwardly—“[standing] to sing in such a way that our mind is in harmony with our voice” [19:7], ” 
and participating eagerly and joyfully.” 

The monks participate in the Divine Office both as an expression of loving community, and with 
individual personal engagement. They chant the Psalms together and take turns reading the other 
Scriptures.’’ Matins and Vespers conclude with everyone speaking the petition of forgiveness during the 
Lord’s Prayer, thereby promising to purge quarreling from themselves.” For the sake of mutual love 
Benedict also allows for various adaptations to the Divine Office.” For personal engagement, Benedict 
teaches that the silent personal prayers concluding each of the Hours should be short but from the heart 
because “it is not in much talking that we shall be heard [by God], but in purity of heart and tearful 


”’° Those who remain afterwards in the oratory (i.e. place of prayer) for private prayer, 


compunction. 
should likewise pray with “tears and full attention of the heart,” albeit quietly so as not to disturb others 


who are also praying [52:5, 5].”” 





(16:2; 49:5; 50:4]. 
719:1, 3; 20:1]. 
” Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 7. 


” [22:6, 8]. Benedict prescribes singing Alleluias more frequently than was the norm in the Roman Church 
of his day. Cf. [15]. Ibid., 190, 213. 


7 19:5], 

7 113:12-13]. Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 186. 
® Cf. Ibid., 212. 

” Thid., 206. 

” Thid., 4, 415. 
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Benedict also details rhythms for daily work and meals. Each day’s six hours of work have the 
spiritual purpose of warding off idleness, “the soul’s enemy” [48: i By doing work that prevents 
poverty, the monks imitate “our Fathers and the apostles” [48:8]. Benedict also specifies times for meals, 
along with the quantities of food and drink.” Significantly, everyone eats in silence so that they can listen 
to readings—most likely of Scripture, as Augustine taught.* Once again, Benedict is not rigid about these 
schedules, but adjusts them according to the seasons, and according to the monks’ workload, fasts, health 
and strength. 

Benedict says much more, however, about the daily rhythm of reading Scripture—lectio divina.*! 


The literal translation of /ectio divina is “reading from God,” although it has also been translated 


99 66 
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“prayerful reading,” “spiritual reading” and “holy reading.””’” Kardong explains that “for Benedict, lectio 


was almost exclusively tied to the Bible itself. ... When the popularity of the Bible declined in the late 


medieval period, /ectio divina became something else—usually ‘pious reading.’”** 


In addition to regular 
Scripture readings during meals and after Compline, Benedict prescribes approximately three hours of 
reading per day, divided between morning, and afternoon or evening. Nothing may interfere with or 


trivialize these reading times, not even boredom.** Holy reading is a type of listening or attentiveness that 


should also be undisturbed by those reading nearby, even though each monk would have been reading 





8 Thid., 382. 


138-41]. Although Benedict recommends abstinence from alcohol, he allows a limited amount as an 
accommodation to people’s weakness [40:3-4, 6]. 


80 (38:1,5,12]. Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 313. 

8 of. [48:1]. 

Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 384; Chittister, The Rule of Benedict: Insights, 133. 
*’ Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 400. Cf. also ibid., 391-392. 

** 138, 42]. 


2 [48:4,10,13,14,17-20]. The Latin word for boredom is related to acedia, a classic sin. Kardong, 
Benedict's Rule, 393. 
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aloud, as was customary among the ancients.*° Lectio divina has a central and prominent place in the daily 
life of Benedict’s monastics. 

Within the Dialogues, prayer, work, and reading receive different emphases than in Benedict’s 
Rule. Prayer is central: monasteries are named “places of prayer” [VII.5]. Prayer in the Divine Office, 
however, is mentioned rarely. A monk who could not be still during the Office because of harassment 
from “the ancient enemy” was restored to steadfast prayer by corporal punishment from Benedict.*’ 
Benedict himself received a grand vision during Vigils.** Easter’s centrality is highlighted in a story from 
Benedict’s time as a hermit.*? Personal prayer, on the other hand, is highlighted by stories from 
Benedict’s own life: his first miracle followed compassionate tearful prayer; he prophesied Monte 
Cassino’s destruction while alone praying with sobs; and he died praying.” Sick with fever, he 

asked his disciples to carry him into the oratory. ...While the hands of his disciples held 

up his weak limbs, he stood with his hands raised to heaven and breathed his last breath 

amidst words of prayer [XXXVII.2].”' 

Work is a common theme in the Dialogues.” In one story, lectio divina, although not named as 
such, is associated with God’s power. While Benedict was “sitting alone and reading at the door of his 


house,” 


a Goth named Zalla came to Benedict with a local peasant in tow. When Zalla, a heretic known 
to persecute Christians, demanded Benedict’s assistance, God dramatically loosed the peasant’s bonds. 


“Zalla, terrified...fell to the ground and [commended] himself to [Benedict’s] prayers” EXT" 





86 [48:5]. Ibid., 400. 

*” TTV.1-3]. De Vogiié, The Life of Benedict, 41-42. 
8 (XKKV 2-3]; 

*? (1-6-7). 

°° 17.1-2; XVIL.1] 

*! De Vogiié, The Life of Benedict, 174. 

2 of. [VIL IX, X11], 

°° De Vogiié, The Life of Benedict, 142. 

** Thid. 
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Contemporary Perspectives 





Since the nineteenth century, Benedictines have been known for a life built on the rhythms of ora 
et labora (i.e. prayer and work), although that phrase is not in the Rule. In light of Benedict’s insistence 
on reading, a better motto would be ora, labora et lectio.’ Contemporary commentators on Benedict’s 
Rule frequently highlight the balanced rhythm between these activities. Chittister identifies prayer, work, 
and holy leisure, which is the context for /ectio divina, as the three legs of the stool that is Benedictinism: 
“prayer makes us conscious of the presence of God, work makes us co-creators of the Kingdom, holy 
leisure gives us time for the reflective reading of Scripture that makes prayer a real experience rather than 
the recitation of formulas.””° Stewart acknowledges that in too many monasteries, avarice of time has 
caused work to predominate over prayer and lectio.”’ Kardong comments that “it is a very rare monk who 
puts in three hours a day at /ectio [because] they work so much. Consequently...the original balance of 
Benedict has been seriously altered.”°* Commentators on the Rule therefore focus on praying (esp. the 
Divine Office) and reading (esp. /ectio divina) instead of on working. 

Commentators indicate that attentiveness to Scripture in the Divine Office prompts prayer. 
Stewart considers the Divine Office the backbone of prayer because “the Bible was the source and 


9999 


context of early monastic prayer.”’” As de Waal notes, the Gospels are emphasized on Sundays; the 


Lord’s Prayer forms a forgiving community; and the Alleluias establish “the paschal mystery at the heart 
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of the Gospel [as] the central pivot of the Rule.” In turn, this attentiveness to Scripture, and especially 


the Psalms, shapes and fills prayer. According to Cary-Elwes, 
to get the Psalms ‘by heart’ in the full sense of the word was the important thing; depth in 


prayer would follow. ...[The Psalms] sum up the spirituality of the Bible; they express every 
mood and desire of the humble Christian soul.... They are the prayer of the Church, [Jesus’ } 





°° Terrence G. Kardong, "Work Is Prayer: Not!," Assumption Abbey Newsletter, October 1995. 
ve Chittister, Wisdom Distilled, 34. Cf. Ibid., 102. Cf. Kardong, “Work Is Prayer: Not!." 

°7 Stewart, Prayer and Community, 96. 

*’ Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 399. 

” Stewart, Prayer and Community, 31, 32. 

'°° De Waal, A Life-Giving Way, 62, 67, 70. Cf. [15]. 
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Body. They expand the human heart: instead of concentrating on our own puny needs, we are 
carried along to pray for the needs of the whole world. We also see our own situation in a 
multitude of different lights: hope, sorrow, love, joy, communion, peace.'°! 


Prayer is thus attentive, universal, converting, and communal.! 
Commentators also emphasize that “all true prayer, whether it is offered in common or in private, 


must be personal.” 


Both common and private prayer are to be personal by “[making] the choral prayer 
as contemplative as possible by means of slow pacing and generous amounts of silence,” and by praying 
privately with “full attention of the heart” [52:4]— not necessarily with emotions but with a decision to 
concentrate one’s will on God.'™ This kind of personal engagement leads to praying without ceasing— 
not only during the Office prayed around the clock, but during daily work and activity. Furthermore, by 
memorizing short segments of Scriptures and repeating them all day long, those who pray the Office not 
only pray without ceasing, but learn to still “the constant prattling of the mind” so that one can live from a 
contemplative center even while being busy.'”’ According to Paul Boers, a Mennonite Benedictine oblate, 
the Office is thereby “‘a ‘missing link’ between corporate and private prayer” because the Office undoes 


individualism, allows for personal prayer and the Holy Spirit’s movement, is rooted in the larger church, 


and reinforces congregational worship.'”° 





'°' Cary-Elwes, "Letter and Spirit," 25-26. De Waal adds that the Psalms of the Divine Office are “an 
invitation to prayer,” in keeping with the ancient view that the Psalms are God’s word to people rather than people’s 
homage to God. De Waal, A Life-Giving Way, 77. 


'© Chittister, Wisdom Distilled, 29-36. 


'S Cary-Elwes, "Letter and Spirit," 19. This claim follows the reminder that there is a difference between 
“personal prayer, and prayer offered in physical solitude—“‘private’ prayer.” Ibid. Even choral prayer, according to 
Kardong, must be neither “merely preparatory to individual contemplative prayer...[nor] rushed in order to hasten 
the time for private prayer.” Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 417. Italics are original. 


' Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 417, 418. Although Chapter 52 describes private prayer outside the Divine 


Office, Kardong argues convincingly that silent prayer also took place during or after the conclusion of the Office. 
Ibid., 217. 


' De Waal, A Life-Giving Way, 72. Cf. Chittister, The Rule of Benedict: Insights, 75, 85. 


'°6 Arthur Paul Boers, The Rhythm of God's Grace: Uncovering Morning and Evening Hours of Prayer 
(Brewster: Paraclete Press, 2003), 74-75. The Office also sanctifies time. It breaks time’s tyranny over people by 
revealing that God is everywhere and always the same. Ibid., 64. The Divine Office is thus “a sacrament of the 
whole monastic life.” Cary-Elwes, "Letter and Spirit," 27. 
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Of the three ways Benedictine activities—praying, working, and reading—most commentators 
focus on lectio divina. Stewart posits that this “prayer encounter with the Bible...is the hallmark of 
Benedictine spirituality. The daily liturgical prayer is the ecclesial and communal side of each individual's 
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lectio divina.”’ Not much is known about how /ectio divina was practiced in Benedict’s first 


monasteries, other than that it was performed aloud and leisurely, was linked to memorizing Scripture, 


and may have included books other than the Bible.'** 


This form of reading was to help readers listen to 
God. 

Commentators vary in how they relate /ectio divina to the study of Scripture, but they consistently 
describe /ectio as form of reading that engages many human faculties. Whereas de Waal describes /ectio 
as studying the Bible prayerfully, most commentators emphasize that /ectio was not primarily an 


intellectual form of studying Scripture texts!” 


Instead, /ectio was a “leisurely savoring of biblical texts” 
that may have employed the imaginative and allegorical methods of finding Christ in the Scriptures, as 
was typical in ancient Christian commentaries.''° In Swan’s words, “Jectio is a heart reading of a text, not 
head. The monastic chews over a text much like a cow chews its cud. The goal is to soften and shape 
one’s heart, not gain knowledge.”''' Stewart concurs that /ectio was not intended for intellectual 
stimulation: “the focus was conversion of heart rather than intellectual curiosity, though mind and heart 
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obviously have to work together in the project of monastic living.” “ David Stanley, a Canadian Jesuit, 


offers a uniquely helpful perspective on /ectio that integrates intellect, faith, prayer, and the inspiration of 





'"7 Stewart, Prayer and Community, 32. 


sa Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 399-401; Stewart, Prayer and Community, 38, 41. It is anachronistic to claim, 


as de Waal does, that Benedict’s form of /ectio divina consisted of lectio, meditation, oratio, and contemplation. 
These four steps were outlined by Guigo I in the twelfth century. Cf. de Waal, A Life-Giving Way, 124-125. 


' De Waal, A Life-Giving Way, 124. De Waal’s approach to /ectio divina is affective in orientation, even 
though she considers /ectio to be a form of Bible study. Ibid. 


'! Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 400. 
"ll Swan, ed. The Benedictine, xix. 


'!? Stewart, Prayer and Community, 39. 
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divine grace. ''’ Sacred reading is scholarly and imaginative, intellectual and affective, and thus 
transformative. 

Ultimately, writers agree that the Divine Office and /ectio divina are instrumental in the ongoing 
conversion of those who participate. Swan writes, 

the Divine Office supports the communal and individual search for God. Like water 

slowly dropping on rock until that rock’s shape has changed, the daily mundane task of 

chanting the Divine Office slowly works on an individual’s heart, shaping the person into 

the image of Christ.''* 
According to Kardong, /ectio is holy leisure with the Bible: “strictly nonutilitarian time spent with the 
word of God for personal spiritual profit—for the salvation of one’s soul.”''” Stewart adds that the Divine 
Office together with /ectio divina and personal prayer bring about the possibility of such transformation 
by their “cultivation of awareness of the presence of God.”''® 

In light of the intersecting rhythms of praying, working, and reading in Benedict’s Rule, Scripture 
reading is a completely essential feature of a life lived with God. The Rule ’s many detailed instructions 
for reading Scripture on a daily, weekly and annual schedule, in common and individually, and during 
liturgy, work, and meals emphasize the necessity of this reading. This reading is interactive and relational. 
The Divine Office provides a two-way form of conversation with God that includes listening for God 
through the Scriptures, and addressing God through Scripture-shaped prayer. Scripture reading is not a 
passive or rote activity, but is personally engaging for each participant, whether the Scripture is read in 
common or individually. This vitality is evident in Benedict’s presentation of /ectio divina as a 
disposition—a leisurely and prayerful stance before God and the Bible—trather than a method. Those who 


read in this way, expect a heart-deep encounter with Scripture that engages the whole person; mind, 





"8 David Stanley, "A Suggested Approach to Lectio Divina," American Benedictine Review 23, (1972): 


446. 


''4 Swan, ed. The Benedictine, xviii. Even the patience required for singing together with participants who 
sing poorly contributes to sanctification. Cary-Elwes, "Letter and Spirit," 27. 


''S Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 401. 


"6 Stewart, Prayer and Community, 48. 
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affect, relationships, and physical activity. Reading Scripture is thereby a foundational element in the 


ongoing conversion into holiness that God works in his followers. This process is indeed an opus Dei. 


Community Life: Disciplines for Discipleship 


Throughout Benedict’s Rule, the life of obedience as listening takes place communally, not just 
individually. That shared life is itself a discipline or practice for advancing the discipleship of those in the 
community. The community’s discipling role begins during the process of adding new members to the 
monastery. The use of material goods is another ongoing expression of collective discipleship. The 
monastery is also a disciplining community that acts to guide its members into right paths. Lectio Divina 


is practiced within this kind of community. 


Rule of Benedict 

Those wishing to join the monastery—novices—first undergo an extensive testing process of 
listening and responding. After demonstrating their resolve to be admitted to the monastery, novices are 
taught the Scriptures, read the Rule, are given spiritual guidance, and are repeatedly tested as to their 
commitment.''’ After one year, novices who are willing to live according to the Rule write out a threefold 
commitment, which they offer in the presence of God and the entire monastic community [58:18-21]. 
They “promise [their] stability, fidelity to the monastic lifestyle and obedience before all in the oratory” 
[58:17].''® After asking to be received by the Lord, and prostrating themselves before the community, the 
novices are received as full members.''” 

This process helps the community to downplay rank among its members— a remarkable 


endeavour in an era when rank was usually clearly differentiated and emphasized. Rank is based not on 





''7158:1-6,9,11-14]. 


"8 Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 464. Kardong explains that the second of these commitments has often been 


mistranslated as “conversion” based on reading conversio where the original word was conversatio. Ibid., 483. 


1? '(58:21-26]. 
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age, family status, or wealth, but on individuals’ date of entry into the monastery.'”’ Granted, there are 
leaders in the community—most notably the abbot—but even his rank is moderated. He is chosen by the 
community (not by the church’s local bishop) on the basis of his wise teaching and the merit of his life 
and wisdom.'”! 

Benedict’s Rule outlines two ways of using material goods for discipleship. One, material things 
are used for the good of the community, not just of individuals. the cellarer distributes the monastery’s 
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food accordingly. ““ He does so as a kind father who cares for every member of the community, and 


especially for “the sick, the children, the guests and the poor” [31:9].'”° 


All community members take 
good care of their tools and clothes, and take turns as kitchen servers. '~* Furthermore, skilled workers and 
artisans in the monastery perform their craft for the good of the community outside the monastery by 
selling their products at lower rates than do outsiders.'”° 

Two, Benedict insists that no one have personal property; everything is owned in common.'”° The 
monks, whose own bodies and wills are dedicated in obedience to the abbot, receive and use whatever 
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possessions the abbot authorizes. “’ The abbot distributes goods according to each monk’s needs—not 





'20 [63:1-8]. The abbot may make exceptions based on “merit of life.” Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 515. 


21 [64:2]. Cf. [2]. This downplaying of rank is reinforced by accommodations to the sick, young and needy 


(34, 36]; by monks and guests having a procedure for critiquing the leaders [68:2-3,5; 61:4; cf. 3, 64]; by rejecting 
family-based divisions [69:1-2]; by disallowing hitting [70:2,4-6]; and by requiring mutual obedience (i.e. of juniors 
to their seniors [71:1,4,6-8]). 


122 131:13-16, 19]. 

ss Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 258. 
'°4 132; 35; cf. 31:10). 

POPS 7 8. 

126 133:3,6]. 
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according to favoritism or even equality.'** In this way all will live peaceably;'” and God will be 
glorified in all things” [57:9].'°° 
The Rule includes fourteen chapters that describe the ways in which the community disciplines its 


members along the path of obeying the Scriptures.'*! 


Although these chapters are sometimes referred to 
as a Penal Code, their discipline is intended for training disciples more than merely punishing 
wrongdoers.'* This intention is seen in the graduated nature of the disciplinary measures, their focus on 
attitudinal sins, and their contribution to the members’ ongoing conversion. 

The graduated nature of the disciplinary responses indicates that they are designed for 
discipleship more than punishment. These responses range from private admonishment, through public 
admonishment, to varying degrees of exclusion from monastic activities, to corporal punishment, to 
prayers for healing, and ultimately to expulsion from the monastery if reform has still not taken place.'** 
Although Benedict refers to providing satisfaction for one’s faults,'** his concern is not primarily with 
satisfying “the abstract claims of justice” but with helping the individual have penitential sorrow that 
leads to salvation.'*° 

The faults to be disciplined are mainly attitudes against the community: defiance, disobedience, 
arrogance, murmuring, opposing the Rule, and disdaining directions from one’s senior.'*° Chapters 42-46 
outline additional disciplinary actions for those who commit faults with respect to the Daily Office or 


other work. For these sins against the community, the discipline is usually removal from full participation 





°8 134:2-4; cf. 55]. 
29 [34:5]. 


°° Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 457. Benedict’s phrase “God will be glorified in all things,” adapted from 1 
Peter 4:11 (ut in omnibus glorificetur Deus), has become the motto of the Benedictines: U.I.O.G.D. ibid., 461. 


3121, 23-30, 42-46]. 

* For the phrase ‘Penal Code,’ cf. Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 231, 252, 361. 

93 [23:2-5; 24:3-7; 25:1-3; 26:1-2; 28:1, 4-5; 28:6-8]. 

* of.[ 24:4,7; 43:6,12,16,19; 44:8; 46:3]. 

35 [25:3-4]. Cf. [24:4,7; 43:6,12,16,19; 44:8; 46:3]. Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 253. 
58 123:1-2 1. 
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in the community. Benedict does not, however, expect a person to publicly divulge the hidden sins of 
their inner life; such sins are to be confessed to the abbot or a spiritual senior who knows “how to cure 


their own wounds and those of others” [46:6].'*’ 


This instruction recognizes that outward sins against the 
community are at root attitudinal sins. 

The Rule’s “penalties...aim toward conversion; they are never merely vindictive.”'** The abbot 
therefore imitates Jesus the good shepherd by providing sensitivity, love, mercy and prayer—caring for 


the weak without dominating the strong—so that none of the sheep in his care will be lost.'*” 


Any 
discipline must show sensitivity to the particular intention, temperament, character and understanding of 
the individual.'*° Significantly, Benedict does not expect the monastic community to be perfectly pure 


‘41 For this 


from sin, but to be on a long journey of obedience in which even the leaders are imperfect. 
reason, the abbot applies discipline for restoration, not merely justice. 

The Dialogues focus on several aspects of the monastic community’s role in discipling its 
members for a life of obedience as listening. The vow of stability is reinterpreted as inner stability 
because Benedict did not remain in one geographical place as a monk. After being nearly poisoned, for 
instance, “before the eyes of the Creator he always looked at himself, always examined himself, never let 


the eye of his soul look outside himself.”!”” 


Even when he then left that community in order to 
accomplish a “greater harvest for God” among people elsewhere, he “kept himself inside the cloister of 


his thought” (I11.9-10).'*° As well, the Dialogues hint at the downplaying of rank, with stories of Benedict 


showing kind concern to the monks; and himself participating in the ordinary activities of working, 





°7 Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 367. 
** Tbid., 237. 
3? 127:5-6]. 


“° (2:23-32]. Although many of these disciplinary measures sound harsh by current standards, they are 
among the gentlest in all the rules from Benedict’s time. Chittister, The Rule of Benedict: Insights, 95. 


"" Tef. 46:6]. 
*” THI.7]. De Vogiié, The Life of Benedict, 31. 
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praying, reading, and eating. The Dialogues provide few examples of exercising stewardship of material 
goods, as when Benedict reprimands a monk who received handkerchiefs as payment for helping some 


144 


religious women. ~ The Dialogues do, however, provide many stories of Benedict disciplining himself 


and others so that they will learn to live lives of obedient listening.'*° Benedict imposes a penance on a 


monk who rejoiced at the death of an enemy of the monastery. '“° 


On another occasion, two nuns whom 
Benedict had admonished for careless speech, appeared after their deaths as apparitions who left the 
church as non-communicants whenever Mass was to be celebrated. The apparitions ended after Benedict 


arranged for an oblation to be offered to the Lord on their behalf, because the disciplinary act of binding 


and loosing has effects on the community of Jesus’ disciples both on earth and in heaven.'*’ 


Contemporary Perspectives 





Present-day writers continue Benedict’s portrayal of community life as a discipline for 
discipleship. They focus on living mutually under vows, but downplay disciplinary actions. 


Commentators focus on the Benedictine vows of stability and fidelity to monastic life; and 
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wrestle with Benedict’s interplay of hierarchy and mutuality. The vow of stability, which receives the 


most attention, is usually redefined beyond geographical stability. Cary-Elwes considers it to be an 
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“abandonment of self to the care of God.” De Waal describes putting down roots so that one remains 


open to change and listening instead of running away.'”° The vow of fidelity to monastic life is seen as 





exe]; 

MS Of TIL 122, SRT, 1X RE |; 
'46 TVIL1-7] 

'47 (XXII.2-6]. 


'48 Contemporary commentators disagree whether the vows of poverty and chastity were assumed by 
Benedict as he wrote his Rule, or whether they were added centuries later by Franciscans and Dominicans. Cf. 
Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 474; Cary-Elwes, "Letter and Spirit," 45; Swan, ed. The Benedictine, xvii. 


oe Cary-Elwes, "Letter and Spirit," 46. 


'°° De Waal, Seeking God, 55-56. Cf. Chittister, Wisdom Distilled, 150-156. Stewart contrasts stability with 
acedia, an "antsy listlessness" that always seeks diversions but is never satisfied. Stewart, Prayer and Community, 
76. 
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contributing to conversion. Swan believes this commitment leads “a transformation of inner and outer self 


with a goal of purity of heart.”'”! 


De Waal also sees the monastic vows as echoing the initial conversion 
taught by pietistic evangelicals, because they both require a voluntary decision, are a total commitment 
for life, are expressed publicly, and are guided by a spiritual senior who has skill in winning souls.'*” The 
third vow, obedience, receives little attention among commentators, likely because obedience already 
infuses the entire Rule.'** 

Many commentators interpret the Rule as downplaying hierarchy and rank.'** Stewart considers 
Benedict to be establishing order while abolishing privilege, as exemplified by leaders who represent 
Christ by being accountable servants of the community.'”’ Chittister is more radical, seeing the Rule as 
expressing non-hierarchical mutuality.'°° By ranking monks only on the basis of their entry into the 
community, the monasteries were “to achieve equality, humility, and a new definition of self in groups 
rife with social hierarchies, systemic differences, and groundless exaltations.”'°’ She even argues that the 
Rule places nonviolent interpersonal peace at the centre of monastic life. 


Within this communal life, the Rule teaches an essential unity between spiritual and material 


things, and a counter-cultural simplicity—necessary teachings still. Kardong points out that in the Rule’s 





'S! Swan, ed. The Benedictine, xvii. Cf. de Waal, A Life-Giving Way, 155. De Waal’s portrayal of 
monasticism as a “way of life” marked by surrender to God and community has Anabaptist overtones. Ibid., 155, 
158-160. 


'? Cf. [58:6]. De Waal, A Life-Giving Way, 149-151, cf. 167. Similarly, Snyder points out that although the 
fifteenth-century Anabaptists were not intending to mirror the monastic way of life, their practice of baptism bore 
strong parallels to the monastic profession. “Common to both are the elements of a voluntary commitment to the 
path of following Christ unto death, submission of the individual to the community, with a ‘dying to sin and rising to 
Christ’ symblized by the respective rites.” Snyder, Following in the Footsteps, 82. This observation could help 
Mennonite Brethren recognize their own relatedness to Catholicism. 


'S3 Cf. Swan, ed. The Benedictine, xvii. 


re Kardong, on the other hand, maintains that the Rule establishes hierarchy, with occasional moves 


towards mutuality. Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 582, 422. 


'SS Stewart, Prayer and Community, 66, 82. Even though Benedictine women have historically been more 
cloistered than Benedictine men, these women have been at the forefront of creative and experimental changes to 
Benedictine life—including in liturgy, communal discernment, adapting the Rule, offering spiritual direction to non- 
monastics, and reducing hierarchical distinctions. Ibid., 36, 68-69,73,80, 86, 103. 


'°° Cf. Chittister, Wisdom Distilled, 183, 186-188, 192. 
'S7 Chittister, The Rule of Benedict: Insights, 162. 
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instructions about possessions—even the humblest cooking pot, for example, can be holy—Benedict is 


158 


rejecting a dualistic distinction between the sacred and profane. ~’ The monastery thereby becomes “a 


locus of realized eschatology—the very house of God.”!*? De Waal continues, “things matter. ...It is in 
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and through this world, not by the denial of it, that we shall come to Go Communal sharing— 


especially of food—therefore expresses the Eucharist in daily life.'*! 

Similarly, renouncing personal ownership promotes simplicity. Kardong sees this ascetic practice 
as a remedy to autonomy and greed.'™ Chittister adds that this simplicity does not require becoming 
destitute, but turns people away from consumerism and accumulation—which do not satisfy—and 
towards God who alone satisfies.'* This simplicity “is...the basis of human community” because it 
replaces self-sufficiency with mutual respect.’ 

The disciplinary chapters of Benedict’s Rule may be the most criticized, least discussed, and least 
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recommended for direct implementation today. ** Kardong is representative: 


probably no section of Benedict’s Rule is less attractive to modern eyes than the part on 
penalties. There may not be a single monastery in the world today that carries out literally his 
prescriptions for punishing monks. Indeed the whole question of corporate discipline in 
monasteries is very difficult in an age of extreme individualism.‘ 


Modern writers therefore reassess these chapters in light of their historical contexts, highlight whatever is 


noble, and reinterpret difficult passages for contemporary audiences. 





e Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 272, cf. 269. 
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°° Cf. de Vogiié, The Rule of Saint Benedict: A Doctrinal, 185. 





°° Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 251. Kardong even considers chapter 45 “draconian” for its responses to 
those who make mistakes during the Daily Office. Ibid., 376. 
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After comparing Benedict’s Rule to other rules from his day, Chittister praises it as “one of the 


gentlest monastic rules ever written.”'’ 


In light of the Penal Code’s vagueness, emphasis on attitudes, and 
dedication to winning back recalcitrants, Kardong considers the disciplinary system as primarily 
determined by the abbot’s own Spirit-led discretion.'™ 

Focusing on the noblest features of the disciplinary chapters, Chittister emphasizes the 
accommodating, shepherd-like qualities expected of leaders who recognize that their followers are weak 
and in need of healing.’ She also points out that the discipline builds community by providing unity.'”° 

In light of contemporary needs, Chittister refocuses Benedict’s discipline for those who err in 
their daily work [46] in terms of accountability, responsibility and social consciousness.'”’ De Waal 
recasts the disciplinary chapters as a call to help one another grow and live penitential lives of struggle 
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against the evil that is in human hearts; healing then results. Although radical surgery is occasionally 


necessary, de Waal does not advocate expelling a persistently rebellious sinner from the community, but 
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encourages setting “boundaries [that] enable growt Making satisfaction for one’s faults is re- 


interpreted as working towards reconciliation. Chittister explains satisfaction as the necessary discipline 


of atoning for one’s destructive faults by mending what is broken, curbing what is out of control, and 
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setting straight what is awry within onesel Excommunication can provide the painful distance and 





'8? Chittister, The Rule of Benedict: Insights, 95. 


'®8 Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 256-257. In this light, Kardong states that Benedict was, in fact, exceptionally 


sympathetic to children in the monastery, and must not have intended that children be publicly beaten during the 
liturgy (45:3) unless they had refused to acknowledge their faults and to receive the appropriate penance. Ibid., 251, 
365. 


' Chittister, The Rule of Benedict: Insights, 100. See also Leodegar Hunkeler, O.S.B., Jt Began with 
Benedict, trans., Luke Eberle, O.S.B. (Saint Benedict: Benedictine Press, 1973), 20. Hunkeler was a Benedictine 
abbot in Switzerland. 


' Chittister, The Rule of Benedict: Insights, 92. 
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'? De Waal, A Life-Giving Way, 90, 82-83. 
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solitude one needs in order to recalibrate one’s priorities and be healed.'’” Kardong—who criticizes 
Benedict’s use of fear to promote satisfaction, because this tilts towards objective reparation rather than 
personal conversion'’°—suggests that satisfaction may be the key to the entire Rule.'’’ In the Rule, 
satisfaction is a method of reconciliation that indicates the monk’s complete readiness to do whatever is 
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needed “to regain a place in the good graces of God and the community. Satisfaction “shows that a 


person has become fully convinced of his own sin and wishes to make amends for it. ...It is simply the 


acting out of humility.”!” 


Present-day readers are likely to miss Benedict’s intention that satisfaction can 
be a humble expression of obedience that contributes to ongoing conversion.'*” 

The Rule’s motif of community life as a discipline has two significant implications for reading 
Scripture. First, Scripture is read throughout the community’s life so that the Scripture shapes the nature 
of the community. Reading and heeding Scripture are central to the process and the vows for joining the 
community. In particular, the vow of stability indicates a commitment to be persistently open to Scripture, 
so that one’s initial conversion grows as a lifelong conversion into Christlikeness. Because of this 
ubiquitous reading of Scripture, the monastic community heeds God’s word together in the practical and 
concrete realities of material life. Second, the necessity of obeying Scripture is learned by submitting to 
the discipline of being a community. Faithful obedience cannot usually be accomplished alone, but 
requires the loving and firm support of the believing community. The community must, however, exercise 
its role in particular ways in order to be effective. The community must foster an obedience that begins 


not with actions but with a person’s attitudes of the heart. The community’s disciplines must take into 


account that the conversion journey takes time. The community must not support obedience from a 





'° Tbid., 98. Expulsion, a more radical step than excommunication, can be a healthy and helpful recognition 


that a specific community was not the right place for the individual concerned. Ibid., 102. 
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position of superiority, because every member of the community is also learning obedience—no one is 
exempt. Also, discipline must avoid the opposing pitfalls of heavy-handed rigidity and laissez-faire 
neglect. Instead, the community provides discipline like a loving shepherd who knows that the weak 
sheep need accountability, consequences, and boundaries in order to heed Scripture. These disciplined 
approaches to Scripture reading in community are to foster a community characterized by virtues such as 
mutual love, forgiveness, and reconciliation. In this way reading Scripture contributes to believers’ 


growth into union with God. 


Hospitality: Love and Grace 


The love and grace that were to characterize discipline inside the monastic communities were also 
to characterize the communities’ relationships with people outside of the community. The Ru/e includes 
instructions for welcoming all guests as if they were Christ, while not allowing that welcome to interfere 
with the monastics’ primary commitments. Hospitality is therefore a hallmark of Benedictine monasteries. 
Furthermore, because of the fundamental necessity of love and grace, Benedict features these values in 
his conclusion. Lectio divina is therefore bound up with the loving, grace-filled hospitality of Benedictine 


life. 


Rule of Benedict 

One of the most memorable commitments made by Benedict’s monks is the commitment to 
welcome guests to the monastery by giving them the same attention that one would give to Christ: “All 
guests who arrive should be received as Christ, for he himself will say, J was a stranger and you took me 
in” [53:1].'*' Such respectful and caring reception is extended especially to “the poor and pilgrims, for 
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Christ is more especially received in them” [53:15].'°* Guests are to be greeted with tangible signs of 





'S! Thid., 420. Italics are original. 
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love—prayer, a kiss of peace, a humble nod or even prostration, a reading from Scripture, washing of 


their hands and feet, and a meal with the abbot'*’—because “one must adore Christ in [guests], for he is in 


fact the one who is received” [53:7].'* 


This gracious hospitality must not, however, undermine the monks’ prior commitments. The 


brothers continue eating and sleeping separately from the guests, and do not converse with guests beyond 
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offering a greeting and asking for a blessing. ~’ Thus the monastics give their full attention to Christ by the 


way they receive guests, yet continue to heed Christ in their prayers, work, and reading. 


Likewise, the Ru/e instructs the monastics to keep their Christian commitments when they are 
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away from the monastery and interacting with ‘seculars.’ “’ Brothers working or travelling outside the 


monastery must continue to do the Daily Office, and must not eat with outsiders (incl. family and 
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friends)—unless the brothers are away for more than a day. ’’ Because the outside world could distract or 


corrupt monks who are away from the monastery, the monastic community prays for them during their 


absence and upon their return. '*® 


In these ways the monks maintain their commitment to continually grow 
in holiness. 

Love and grace also feature prominently in the final two chapters of the Ru/e. Benedict reiterates 
the Rule’s opening theme: monastics must practice a listening that obeys Christ from the heart and in 
community, thereby producing good deeds on the path to God. Monastics are to listen to the “divinely 
inspired Old and New Testaments...completely reliable [guideposts] for human life” [73:3], and to the 
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writings of other Christian leaders (including “this modest Rule for beginners” [73:8]). °” In response, 





83 153:3-6,8-10,12-14; 56:1] 
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“Tmonks] must compete with one another in obedience” [72:6]. ~ Although this obedience is generally to 


the abbot, monks must ultimately “prefer absolutely nothing to Christ” [72:11].'"" 


Heeding Christ is a 
matter of the heart (i.e. “good zeal”), always takes place in community, and is expressed in virtuous deeds 
that mark the path towards God.'” 

As always, grace and love undergird this shared journey. It can only be completed with the grace 
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of Christ’s assistance and God’s protection. ~ Even though the journey requires vigorous discipline and 


hard work, it must always be travelled “with the warmest love” [72:3] for one another, God, the abbot, 
and above all Christ, who alone “[leads] us all together to everlasting life” [72: WA ea 

The Dialogues tell of Benedict receiving and blessing outsiders who came to the monastery, so 
that salvation extended beyond the monastery. When Benedict offered hospitality to Totila, king of the 
Goths, and to Zalla, Benedict’s prayers and reproaches caused these men to become less cruel.'”° Other 
stories, however, show Benedict’s concern that the monks heed Scripture by separating from the world. 
This concern likely stemmed from Benedict’s transition from student life in Rome to becoming a 
monastic, because he feared that studies would “suck him down entirely into [the world’s] bottomless 
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whirlpool” [Prologue]. ~’ The Dialogues also report Benedict’s reprimands for monks who ate with 


outsiders while traveling.'®” 


Yet, while avoiding the world’s polluting effects, Benedict demonstrated an 
apostolic motivation to allow the Gospel to transform and redeem that world. When he and his monks 


established the monastery at Monte Cassino, they first destroyed the mountain’s temple to Apollo and the 





' Thid., 588. 

| Thid. 

'°? 172:1-2; 73:6,8,9; 72:2]. Ibid., 603. 
193 173:8-9]. 


ve Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 588. Interestingly, Benedict uses both amor and caritas (from Greek eros and 


agape) for love, even though these two words once had a negative reputation in Christian circles, likely for their 
licentious overtones. Ibid., 590, 594. 


VP TRV 122, KRIS], 
© De Vogiié, The Life of Benedict, 3. 
PE TRILA-91, 
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sacred trees where locals had sacrificed to demons. This renunciation of Satan and his works was 
followed by evangelistic efforts: 

in the temple of Apollo itself [Benedict] built an oratory to Blessed Martin, and on the site 

of the altar to Apollo he built an oratory to St. John. He then began calling all the 

surrounding people to the faith by his continual preaching [VIII.11].'”8 
While seeking to separate from the sinful world, Benedict demonstrated an outward-directed hospitality 
by inviting people to Christ. 

The Dialogues conclude by highlighting the journey to God as marked by love—a love greater 
than all Benedict’s miracles, prophecies, and goodness. Benedict visited his sister Scholastica four days 
before her death. She wanted him to stay the night so that they could talk “about the joys of the heavenly 
life,” but he insisted on returning to his monastery so as not to violate his Ru/e. In response to 
Scholastica’s tearful prayers, a thunderstorm and deluge prevented Benedict from leaving, so that they 
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spent the night talking about “the spiritual life” [XX XIII.2-4].'” Thus, Scholastica was stronger than 


Benedict, “for according to the words of John, ‘God is love,’ and by an altogether fair judgment, she was 


able to do more because she loved more” [XXXIII.5].°”" 


As pointed out by de Vogiié, a French 
Benedictine historian, the Dialogues shift the reader’s gaze from Benedict to Christ, whose Holy Spirit is 
“the source of the most excellent gift, which is love. The meaning of the Life of Benedict...is to lead us 


from the admiration of the power of the [saint] to the spiritual love of Christ.”””! 


Contemporary Perspectives 





Contemporary commentators celebrate and emphasize a hospitality grounded in love and grace. 


Chittister places love at the crux of the Rule: “Benedictine spirituality is about caring for the people you 





8 De Vogiié, The Life of Benedict, 64. 
 Tbid., 155. 

200 Thid. 

°°" Thid., 184. 
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live with and loving the people you don't and loving God more than yourself.”*”” Similarly, de Waal writes 


that the Rule encourages readers to “make Christ’s love the most immediate and practical reality in [their] 


life, and thus to live out the Gospel demands in a most ordinary, daily, and therefore inescapable way.” 


According to Swan, Benedict’s radical and practical hospitality “proclaims the Immanence of God present 


in our midst, a reverence for life, Christ’s love and compassion. Hospitality is a powerful proclamation of 


the good news of Jesus.”””* 


This practical and concrete love is the key that opens the Rule to all people who are seeking to be 
Christians in their given contexts—which is the aim of monks as well.”” As Chittister asserts, the Rule 


provides “a model of spiritual development for the average person” because “it was not written for priests 
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or mystics or hermits or ascetics; it was written by a layman for laymen [sic].””’ Furthermore, in keeping 


with Benedict’s instructions, people have adapted the Rule across times and cultures because beneath its 
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time-bound language it offers concepts that help one live in Christ.” ’ Therefore, “there are Benedictine 


houses in the Anglican/Episcopal, Methodist, and Lutheran traditions.... Ecumenical monasteries, in the 


2 Benedictines engage in ecumenism and 


tradition of Taizé, welcome Christians of any expression.... 
interfaith dialogue. Benedictine oblates represent many different Christian traditions. There are even 


monasteries made up of “families with children, singles and vowed celibates.””°” Stewart concludes that 


the Benedictine life is “for the world;” diverse groups adapt the Benedictine practices to become attentive 





°° Chittister, The Rule of Benedict: Insights, 178. Cf. Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 599-600. 
°° De Waal, A Life-Giving Way, 187. See also Chittister, Wisdom Distilled, 200. 


°* Swan, ed. The Benedictine, xx. Kardong, however, points out that the biblical basis for receiving guests 
as Christ is weakened by recognizing that the “little ones” to be visited and welcomed as guests in Matthew 25 are 
actually Jesus’ disciples rather than all needy people; this “may be disappointing to the modern universalist 
mentality.” Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 301. Cf. [36:2-3, 53:2]. 


°° Cary-Elwes, "Letter and Spirit,” 16. 
°° Chittister, Wisdom Distilled, 4. 


°°T Cf, [2:32, 16:22, 41:5]. Chittister, The Rule of Benedict: Insights, 16. The story of Scholastica and 
Benedict underlines the necessity of adapting the Rule. De Vogiié, The Life of Benedict, 160-161. 


208 Swan, ed. The Benedictine, 125. 


2 Thid., 126. 
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to Christ because the Rule emphasizes seeking God through ordinary means, in the ordinary details of life, 


in the company of others.”"” 


The Rule can be endlessly adapted for helping people find fulfillment in the 
specific circumstances of each person’s life. Commentators therefore extend Benedict’s hospitality far 
beyond the particularities of the Rule itself. 

Most commentators, however, also focus on the tension between hospitality and separation. 
Recognizing that Benedict did associate with worldly people, commentators such as Chittister emphasize 
welcoming all who come, while letting go of any influences that might poison or erode the soul.”'' De 
Waal points out that hosts must maintain sufficient personal boundaries for self-care, withdrawal, and 
inner renewal in order to have the resources necessary for receiving others.”” Kardong sums up the 
tension by calling for discernment. Hosts can discern by testing the orthodoxy and orthopraxy of guests, 
living in the fear of the Lord who is encountered in the weakest and neediest, and living a life of prayer 
rather than voyeurism.” Hospitality is then not undermined by the community’s commitment to living a 
converted life. 

Finally, because love is central to the Rule, and because of the Ru/e’s widespread applicability, 
many commentators consider apostolate ministries (i.e. evangelism and caring ministries beyond the 


714 Writers base these outward ministries on the 


monastery) as a necessary outgrowth of Benedict’s Rule. 
Rule’s instructions to care for outsiders (cf. [4] “What are the Tools of Good Works”) and to educate boys 


in the monastery, and on Benedict’s evangelism on Monte Cassino.” “Seeking God together in 





*!° Stewart, Prayer and Community, 116ff. 


*!! De Vogiié, The Life of Benedict, 85; Chittister, Wisdom Distilled, 124; Chittister, The Rule of Benedict: 
Insights, 173. 


°° De Waal, A Life-Giving Way, 138. 
*13 153:4-5]. Kardong, Benedict's Rule, 424, 434, 564-565. 
214 


For an alternate view cf. Hunkeler, /t Began, 11. 


ai Stewart, Prayer and Community, 25, 73-75; Cary-Elwes, "Letter and Spirit," 35. Stewart reminds 
Benedictines engaged in external ministries to “guard against forgetting the pains of the world in which [the 
Benedictines] live.” Stewart, Prayer and Community, 121. 
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216 The North American 


community evokes a response of reverent prayer and compassionate ministry. 
Benedictine prioresses go further: 


A community comprised of mutual listeners is a community hospitable to peace and 
charity. ... The Holy Spirit is set free in this kind of community. 


When each member is open and responsive to the guidance and wisdom of the prioress 

and community, she participates in a mission larger than herself. Because of the 

willingness of members to move beyond their own vision, the community can make long- 

term commitments to ministries and sisters can join with one another in corporate 

ministries that none of them could accomplish alone.”"” 

The work of mission is grounded in a communal life of listening to and obeying the Holy Spirit. 

The Rule’s hospitable love and grace characterize all those who heed the Scriptures they are 
reading. Those who prefer Christ above all else live with love for God, and for those in their 
communities. Such love is demonstrated in the practical, ordinary details of daily life. The Rule’s 
emphasis on offering hospitality while maintaining one’s godly way of life reiterates that reading 
Scripture is not simply an intellectual or even personally moving practice, but is necessarily bound up 
with the complexities of living a life that is becoming more and more like Christ. Those who read and 
heed Scripture offer loving generosity and assistance to those outside the community, especially those in 
need. At the same time, this lifestyle remains attuned to Christ’s call to holiness, a call that is heard and 
received through consistent prayer, reading Scripture, and doing the work of one’s vocation. This love- 
infused lifestyle provides ministries of evangelism and care to those who do not know Christ. According 
to Benedict and his Rule ’s commentators, love and grace are not, however, seen only in human responses 


to heeding God’s word. Love and grace are also prerequisites for faithful living, including reading and 


heeding Scripture. The Scriptures must therefore be read with God’s protection, Christ’s assistance, and 





ate Swan, ed. The Benedictine, x. Italics added for emphasis. 


*I7 «wisdom from the Tradition: A Statement of North American Benedictine women in Response to Our 


Times” (2006). Quoted in ibid., 123. These Gospel ministries include “works of justice and peace, spiritual 
formation and spiritual care, and promotion of the well-being of women.” “Wisdom from the Tradition: A Statement 
of North American Benedictine women in Response to Our Times” (2006). Quoted in ibid. 
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the Holy Spirit’s gift of love. Then eternal life will characterize the paths of those who live in grace and 


love. 


Benedictine Scripture Reading 


Before tracing the interactions between Canadian Mennonite Brethren and Benedictine /ectio 
divina, it is appropriate to summarize the nature of Scripture reading in the Benedictine tradition because 
Mennonite Brethren have placed a high priority on reading the Bible. The Benedictine life enveloping 
lectio divina supports Scripture reading that is marked by obedience as listening, and that is grounded in a 
particular community. Obedience as listening is directed first of all towards God. Those who read 
Scripture are interacting with God. This interaction includes hearing God’s word and responding to God 
with prayer—both communally in the Divine Office, and alone in the solitude monastic cell. 
Simultaneously, obedience as listening takes place within a particular group of believers. Scripture- 
centred encounters are also nourished by that community. The community members help each other listen 
and obey by lovingly disciplining one another, so that each person experiences lifelong conversion into 
the virtues and character of Christ. This conversion, nourished by Scripture reading, takes place within the 
material realities of this present world, and leads to union with God there. As part of this disciplined life, 
the community trains its members in regular habits of prayer, work, and Scripture reading, which all 
contribute to the members’ conversion. Yet the community is itself shaped by the Scriptures, so that the 
community offers hospitality, service, and witness on Christ’s behalf to those outside the community. The 
love and grace that are thereby displayed come from God, whose love and grace precede and undergird all 
human obedience and listening. 

Within this overarching perspective of Scripture reading as a practice of obedience that listens in 
community, /ectio divina is a particular approach to reading Scripture. Whereas /ectio has come to be 
presented as a four-step method for reading Scripture, Benedict’s /ectio is a disposition for heeding 
Scripture rather than a method. Fundamentally, /ectio is leisurely reading Scripture, so that the reader is 


attentive not only to the text but especially to God. Those who practice this attentiveness with the 
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intention of obeying God, and within a lifestyle of prayerfulness, committed relationships, and diligent 
work, experience ongoing conversion by the Spirit of God. In this way they are engaged in a life of 


obedience as listening as they read Scripture. 


Benedictine Lectio Divina Among Mennonite Brethren: Hearing the Spirit for Transformed Living 


In recent years, many Canadian Mennonite Brethren have practiced /ectio divina. They have 
engaged this practice more extensively than either spiritual direction or Taizé singing. The evidence for 
this widespread engagement of a Benedictine practice can be found in Mennonite Brethren teaching, in 
documented accounts of Mennonite Brethren using /ectio, and in three Mennonite Brethren groups living 
according to a Rule of Life. In this section of the chapter, the specific uses of lectio divina by Mennonite 
Brethren will be identified and analyzed, as will the uses by Mennonite Brethren of other associated 
Benedictine practices. Mennonite Brethren responses to these developments will also be noted. 

As was the case with Ignatian spiritual direction, /ectio divina is associated with practices and 
convictions that in certain respects are much different from those of Mennonite Brethren. The structured 
nature of Benedictine life—including the Divine Office, the cloister, and the Rule itself—is particularly 
foreign to the experiences and history of Mennonite Brethren. As well, many of the Catholic foundations 
for this life are far removed from the roots of Mennonite Brethren life, even though contemporary 
Benedictines have acknowledged the Rule ’s applicability to Christians who are not Catholics. These 
observations highlight this dissertation’s question of whether Benedictine /ectio divina can find a home in 
another Christian tradition with integrity. In the following descriptions, I will study the experiences of 
Mennonite Brethren who have practiced /ectio divina and been inspired by its Benedictine roots in order 
to consider how those experiences belong within Mennonite Brethren spiritual life. I will also take note of 
Mennonite Brethren who criticize this particular engagement, since their more general criticisms were 


provided in the preceding chapter. 
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Teaching Lectio Divina 


The first published accounts of Mennonite Brethren teaching /ectio divina described a series of 
denominational “Refresh” weekend retreats. Depleted ministers were taught /ectio so that they would 


develop healthier ways of living.”'* These ministers were also encouraged to practice “solitude, 
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Gelassenheit (...‘the holiness of letting go’) and Sabbath rest.””’” The Mark Centre taught lectio divina as 
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d. 


one of five tools for listening to Go The Centre defines /ectio as a “prayerful reading of Scripture 


[that] is meant to be an experience of hearing and receiving words from God in the here and now. Lectio 
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Divina has been compared to feasting on the Wor Lectio was also taught by SoulStream, and to staff 
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at a Mennonite Brethren children’s camp.“ During another one-day workshop sponsored by Mennonite 


Brethren, /ectio divina and stillness were introduced as ways of “hearing God’s voice and refreshing your 


relationship with him,” and of “[paying] attention to the Spirit’s still small voice” during the evangelical 
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practice of “Quiet Time.” As part of a Mennonite Brethren convention, pastor Mary Reimer introduced 


lectio divina “as a refreshing way to read Scripture” that “opens us, makes us attentive to God’s presence 
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within us.” In these various settings, Mennonite Brethren were taught /ectio divina as a way of noticing 


God, listening for God’s word, and being refreshed thereby. 





718 “Refresh 2004," 14. Cf. "Refresh 2004 in B.C.," Mennonite Brethren Herald, December 17 2004, 12. 


719 “Refresh 2004," 17. 


°°” The other tools are examen, spiritual direction, listening in community, and silent prayer. "Tools for 


Listening to God", The Mark Centre, http://www.markcentre.org/listening-to-god/ (accessed August 10 2015). The 
Mark Centre seeks to promote “listening to God thru Scripture...at work around us...thru our hearts...in silence and 
solitude [and] in community.” Steve Klassen, Step out of the Traffic (Abbotsford: Mark Centre), Podcast, 
http://www.markcentre.org/step-traffic-video-channel/ (accessed December 28, 2014). 


*2! "Lectio Divina: Reading and Savouring the Word", The Mark Centre, 2015, 
http://www.markcentre.org/listening-to-god/lectio-divina/ (accessed August 10 2015). 


°°? "I ectio Divina", SoulStream, https://soulstream.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/10/Lectio-Divina.pdf 
(accessed August 10 2015); "The Green Spot Blog", Camp Evergreen, 2010, http://camp- 
evergreen.blogspot.ca/2010_05 01 _archive.html (accessed August 10 2015). 


°°3 "Day in the Word: Being with God in Stillness and Scripture", Ontario Conference of Mennonite 
Brethren Churches, 2013, 
http://events.r20.constantcontact.com/register/event? llr=bwatvmcab&oeidk=a07e820dozp134c7152 (accessed 
August 10 2015). 


°°4 T aura Kalmar, "Manitoba MBs Fall to Their Knees in Prayer: Mennonite Brethren Church of Manitoba 
Assembly 2012, Mar. 2-3," Mennonite Brethren Herald, April 2-12, 22; Mary Reimer, Praying the Scriptures 
(Mennonite Brethren Church of Manitoba), Audio Recording, https://assembly2012.wordpress.com/media/ 
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In all these events, Mennonite Brethren expected that they would be able to hear God speak 
through the form of /ectio divina they were using. The Mark Centre teaches those who use /ectio to “pay 
attention to the word or phrase that grabs you. In silence, allow God to use that word or phrase to speak to 
your heart. Don’t try to figure out the whole passage, enjoy and savor what God is saying to you.””” 
Participants in groups then talk together “about what God is saying to each of you.”””° SoulStream teaches 
participants to become silent, and while then reading and rereading a Scripture passage to “[listen] for the 
phrase or word God brings to your attention,” to consider how that touches one’s own life and experience, 


and finally to “rest thankfully in what God has given.”””’ 


Reimer presents /ectio in four steps: being silent 
for reading and memorizing Scripture; reflecting on Scripture’s deeper meaning by allowing God’s word 
to become personal; responding to God authentically with one’s thoughts and feelings; and finally 
enjoying quiet, wordless communion with God.””* She emphasizes that if Jectio divina is a truly fruitful 
practice, it will transform a person’s actions.”” By practicing these forms of lectio divina, Mennonite 


Brethren expected to recognize God speaking to them in personally relevant ways through their inner 


impressions, thoughts, and feelings while ruminating on a given passage of Scripture.”*” 





(accessed August 10, 2015), 12:30-19:52. Remarkably, another Mennonite Brethren pastor, Rachel Twigg Boyce, 
began leading retreats in 2013 at a Benedictine retreat centre. She used /ectio as one of the practices intended to help 
retreatants “take a breath, a pause, from your everyday life and enjoy a sustained period of rest, reflection, and 
contemplative prayer.” The other practices were “visio divina, spiritual direction, reflection, prayer practices, 
corporate prayer and silence.” "Spirituality Workshops and Retreats: July 2015-June 2016", St. Benedict's Retreat 
and Conference Centre, 2015, http://centre.stbens.ca/wp-content/uploads/2014/11/2015-16.pdf (accessed August 10 
2015). 


225 <T ectio Mark Centre". 


226 Thid. 


227 «T actio SoulStream". 


*°8 Reimer, Praying the Scriptures, 22:25-22:35 


29 Tid. 


°°° Tn this regard, Mennonite Brethren were teaching /ectio divina in an open and flexible way that echoed 


that of early monasticism, and was less like the rational, stepwise way promoted by later scholastics. Cf. "Lectio 
Divina: Listening to the Word of God in Scripture", Contemplative Outreach, Ltd., 2007, 
http://www.contemplativeoutreach.org/private/43388/field-file/lectiodivinalistening.pdf (accessed August 10 2015). 
Reimer calls this experiencing God’s presence and “the Living Word.” Balzer, “The With-God Life." 
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Alongside /ectio divina, Mennonite Brethren were being introduced to other Benedictine practices 


°3! A Benedictine approach to sustained 


and emphases through the Mennonite Brethren Herald. 
contemplative prayer was commended by a book reviewer because such prayer offers communion with 
Christ in a way that is true to life’s experiences and feelings without inducing guilt—even though some 


232 : : 
1.~* The revised common lectionary, 


readers might object to the reviewed book as Catholic and libera 
rarely used by Mennonite Brethren, was promoted for use by congregations and individuals.”*’ The 
monastic life itself was said to have many features that could be instructive for Mennonite Brethren: 
prayer and worship, self-denial and rejection of worldliness, hard work, scholarly study and preservation 
of the Scriptures, moderation and good judgment,” and an approach to evangelism that consists of being 
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an “embodied alternative culture while genuinely embracing the lost and needy.”””~ The Benedictine 


commitment to stability was upheld in opposition to the tendency to wander from church to church.”*° 


Practicing Lectio Divina and more 





Before long, accounts were being published that described the particular experiences of 
Mennonite Brethren who were learning /ectio divina and other practices from the Benedictine tradition. 


Lectio was usually said to provide a subjective experience of communicating with God. With this 





°3! The Herald’s first references to Benedictine life pointed out that the sixteenth-century Anabaptist leader 


and martyr Michael Sattler had previously been a Benedictine, and that Catholic emphases therefore persisted in his 
version of Anabaptism. Vernon Ratzlaff, "Pilgrim Aflame," Mennonite Brethren Herald, August 22 1969, 21; James 
R. Coggins, Paul G. Hiebert, "Anabaptist History: Where Is It Leading Us?," Mennonite Brethren Herald, April 5 
1985, 7. 


°°° Edna Froese, "Challenge to Prayer," Mennonite Brethren Herald, September 26 1980, 27-28. 


°33 James N. Pankratz, "Hear the Word of the Lord," Mennonite Brethren Herald1988, 4; James N. 
Pankratz, "Worship and the Word of God," Mennonite Brethren Herald, March 17 1989, 8; Brad Sumner, "Future- 
Fitted Faith: Jeremiah 29:10-14," Mennonite Brethren Herald, January 2007, 13; "Personalia," Mennonite Brethren 
Herald, October 6 2000, 27; Sarah Bergen, "Seminary Creates Web-Based Lenten Devotional," Mennonite Brethren 
Herald, February 2009, 7. Although the use of a lectionary does not originate in the Benedictine tradition, the 
lectionary parallels the Benedictine structured use of the Psalms. 


4 John Longhurst, "The Story of the Church: Preserving the Christian Tradition—Part V," Mennonite 
Brethren Herald, November 27 1987, 18-19. 
°°5 Len Hjalmarson, "Another Option," Mennonite Brethren Herald, May 2009, 15. 


°°° Daphne Kamphuis, "Many Facets of God," Mennonite Brethren Herald, November 25 2005, 14. 
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practice, people read the Bible “not for study but ‘with the heart’” because /ectio is “an interactive 


experience with Scripture, the living and active Word. ...The shiver I feel when a word ‘shimmers’ for 
me in Lectio Divina [helps me] feel the joy of really communicating with God.”*’ Chris Douglas, pastor 
of a large congregation, describes /ectio as writing down what impresses a person in their heart about a 
Scripture passage, expressing oneself to God in prayer, and then having a deep conversation with God.”** 
Douglas encourages practicing /ectio divina—alongside examen and the Jesus Prayer—because he counts 
on God to speak and communicate.”” Another large, established congregation names /ectio divina as one 
of many recommended spiritual disciplines by which people can receive God’s love and express love for 
God, and “also...learn how to live out Christ’s life in the world....”7*° 

In a few cases, Canadian Mennonite Brethren made a point of practicing /ectio divina in ways 
that not only engaged the readers subjectively, but also integrated people’s communities, minds, and 
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actions. Several churches practiced /ectio in group settings.“ Artisan Church—a new urban 


“neighbourhood parish church” in Vancouver—uses Guigo II’s four-stage lectio divina so that 
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participants will “[use] both the head and heart to integrate God’s Word in us.” Participants attend to 


their “memories, images, feelings, thoughts or connections with other passages” as they hear the 





°37 Denner, “A Small-Town," 5. Italics are original. The theme for this issue of the Herald was “Growing 


Spiritually by Listening to God.” 
°°8 Chris Douglas, "My Prayer Habits," (Abbotsford: Central Heights Church, 2005). 
°3° Chris Douglas, conversation with author, September 22, 2009. 


**9 "Prayer and Spiritual Disciplines", Waterloo MB Church, 2009, 
http://www.waterloomb.org/resources/prayer-spiritual-disciplines (accessed June 3 2015). 


**! Gregg Baker, "Experience God: Holy Week," Connection, Summer 2014, 6; "Sardis Community 
Church", Sardis Community Church, 2015, 
http://www.sardiscommunitychurch.com/f/SCC_Brochure_June2015.pdf (accessed August 11 2015). 


*” "The Artisan Movement", Artisan Church, 2009, http://artisanvancouver.ca/who-we-are/vision-and- 
values.html (accessed August 13 2015); "Spiritual Practices", Artisan Church, 2009, 
http://artisanvancouver.ca/resources-a-media/spiritual-practices.html (accessed August 13 2015); "Lectio Divina 
(Spiritual Reading)", Artisan Church, http://artisanvancouver.ca/images/stories/lectio_divina.pdf (accessed August 
13 2015). Italics added for emphasis. Cf. "Morning Prayer", Artisan Church, 2009, 
http://artisanvancouver.ca/resources-a-media/spiritual-practices/inwardoutward-prayer.html (accessed August 13 
2015). Guigo II was a twelfth-century Carthusian prior who taught a four-step /ectio divina. Guigues (Guigo IT) du 
Chastel, "Letter of Dom Guigo the Carthusian to Brother Gervase About the Contemplative Life ", Fish Eaters, 
http://www. fisheaters.com/guigo.html (accessed August 4 2016). 
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Scriptures." The booklet DGD: A Lifelong Apprenticeship, published for use by Canadian Mennonite 
Brethren churches, introduces “Contemplative Bible Reading” (i.e. /ectio divina) in a way that is 
communal and leads to ways of transformed living.** Participants conclude by sharing with each other 
“how this passage touches their life today” and whether “[God is] inviting me to do, say or be something 
through this word or phrase.””** Similarly, Highland Community Church occasionally uses /ectio in place 
of a sermon.””° River East Mennonite Brethren Church has even invited its worshippers to draw what they 
hear during the public reading of Scripture.**’ By conducting /ectio divina as both an individual and 
communal practice, and by encouraging various ways of engaging Scripture subjectively, intellectually, 
and with actions, these diverse Mennonite Brethren churches were seeking to practice /ectio in holistic 
and integrated ways. 

According to the Mennonite Brethren Herald, there were Mennonite Brethren who also engaged 
other aspects of the Benedictine tradition. For many years, some Mennonite Brethren visited Benedictine 


monasteries for personal retreats.”** 


A Canadian Conference Youth Ministry Director regularly visited St. 
Benedict’s on the Red, Manitoba, “‘so that my soul can be refreshed and the voice of God not only heard 


but adhered to.”*”” Another woman, after being at Westminster Abbey, British Columbia, learned how to 





243 <T ectio Artisan". 


* Stuart, A Lifelong Apprenticeship, 57. 
** Tbid., 58-59. 


*“6 Angeline Schellenberg, "When One Song Doesn't Fit All: MB Churches Creatively Engage in Worship," 
Mennonite Brethren Herald, January 2013, 13. 


**7 "Drawings from This Sunday's Lectio Divina on John 20:19-21", River East Mennonite Brethren 
Church, 2015, 
https://www.facebook.com/media/set/?set=a.8 1760475 1641654.1073741840.55404898 1330567 &type=3 (accessed 
August 13 2015). 


*“8 Mennonite Brethren leaders began going to two Benedictine monasteries for working retreats and 


meetings in the 1960s. "MEI Teachers Review Their Aims," Mennonite Brethren Herald, October 3 1969, 15; 
"People and Events," Mennonite Brethren Herald, December 24 1976, 22. The unfamiliar simplicity and beauty of 
these locations was expected to “unsettle” the attendees so that “although we have an agenda, we are here primarily 
to think, pray, reflect, challenge, support and to listen to God and each other.” Quoted in Lorina Marsch, 
"Executives Use Retreat to Look to Future," Mennonite Brethren Herald, September 24 1993, 12. 


ve Sherryl Koop, "Learning to Listen, and Heed," Mennonite Brethren Herald, January 16 2004, 12. 
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forgive the man who had killed her brother.”*°Other Mennonite Brethren drew on the Benedictine Daily 
Office to systematically pray the Psalms and other Scriptures.”' Seminary professor David Rose prayed 
the Psalms daily not only to express the full range of his feelings to God, but also “to come before God, 
remembering that God loves me and will take me through the challenges I face today.””*” The handful of 
Mennonite Brethren who used the Revised Common Lectionary were echoing the scheduled Benedictine 
way of praying and reading Scripture. One university student used Mennonite Brethren-sponsored 
lectionary resources to lead worship among incarcerated teenagers because the communal readings and 
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prayers helped unite the young worshipers.” The Benedictine emphasis on time was reflected in the use 


of the Christian calendar, as outlined in a 2010 issue of the Mennonite Brethren Herald.”** Congregations 


such as Bakerview Mennonite Brethren Church followed this calendar because it “emphasizes Christian 
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participation in [the] memorable events” of Jesus’ life.” Nick Suen, the pastor of Faithwerks, a relatively 


new Mennonite Brethren church in Vancouver, explained that these liturgical elements provide a helpful 
degree of reliability and predictability for people who are returning to the church.” He adds, “encounters 
with God cannot be engineered. Genuine encounters of God are his doing. He is the one who comes 
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looking for us.”~’ Finally, as another Mennonite Brethren writer explains, bodily rituals and practices— 





°>9 Elsie Neufeld, "Joseph: Chapter One—Who Is My Neighbour?," Mennonite Brethren Herald, 
November 10 1989, 6-7. Cf. Elsie Neufeld, "Joseph: Chapter Two—Doors," Mennonite Brethren Herald, November 
10 1989, 8-9, 31. 


°>! Although some Mennonite Brethren, like pastor Chris Friesen, admire the Daily Office, I have not seen 
published evidence of Mennonite Brethren appropriating this practice as such. Chris Friesen, "Praying in Time," 
Mennonite Brethren Herald, November 2010, 33. 


°5? David Bruce Rose, "Diving into Life...Living in the Psalms," inTouch, March 2009, 9. inTouch, a 


newsletter from Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary, is regularly inserted within the Mennonite Brethren Herald. 


°°? Paul Esau, "Music for the Masses: Blog Takes Worship World by Storm," Mennonite Brethren Herald, 


September 2013, 37. Cf. Christine Longhurst, "Re:Worship—Resources and Reflections for Worship Planners and 
Leaders", 2015, http://re-worship.blogspot.ca (accessed August 14 2015). 


°°4 "A Rough Guide to the Liturgical Calendar," Mennonite Brethren Herald2010, 6. 
°°> Voth, "Anabaptist Liturgical," 14. 


°5° "Most Recent Sermons", Faithwerks Church, 2015, http://www. faithwerks.org/brainwerks.html 
(accessed August 14 2015); "Faithwerks Church", Faithwerks Church, 2015, http://www. faithwerks.org (accessed 
August 14 2015). Nick Suen, conversation with author May 4, 2011. 


°>7 Nick Suen, "Pastor Nick Suen", Faithwerks Church, http://www. faithwerks.org/netwerks.html (accessed 
August 14 2015). 
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also part of Benedictine worship—are valuable because they train worshipers’ hearts to desire the 
kingdom; “though some might question the value of ritual practices...I feel affirmed in my church's 


practice of blending some elements of other traditions, (communal prayers, responses, confession, use of 


the lectionary, etc.) with MB traditions.””** 


Mennonite Brethren have expressed only hints of criticism concerning the use of lectio divina and 
other Benedictine practices. Douglas, for instance, has no problem borrowing practices from others with 


whose theology he disagrees (incl. Catholics), as long as the practices themselves are in line with 
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Scripture.” On this basis, practices need not be rejected simply out of fear of silence, of ancient origins, 


or of demonic or New Age influences.” In an editorial, Karla Braun identifies criticisms Mennonite 
Brethren would once have raised concerning Benedictine patterns of prayer and life. 


The symbols, accoutrements, and language of what is referred to as a liturgical style of 
worship are unfamiliar to many Mennonite Brethren, who, in the past, continued the 
Mennonite and evangelical traditions of rejecting ritualistic and potentially idolatrous 
aspects of corporate gatherings. But a recent wave of MB members and attendees drawn 
to the meditations and symbols of more formal church traditions has led some MB 
churches to incorporate elements of that tradition....”°" 


Braun then explains that just as there are many rhythms that govern the patterns of daily life, so too 
liturgical rhythms shape the lives of Christians. 


In the narrow sense of worship and service order, liturgy educates and reinforces biblical 
concepts through repetition and structure. Phrases intoned and responded to, Scripture 
recited, and prayers sung each Sunday—these rituals drill the tenets of faith into church 
members' spirits. ... Repetitions and schedules—liturgies—do not necessarily equal dead 
sacramentalism but can contribute to vibrant spirituality.’ 
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2010, 33. 


Daphne Kamphuis, "Training Bodies and Hearts for God," Mennonite Brethren Herald, November 


°°” Once again, Mennonite Brethren were echoing voices in the broader evangelical world. The prominent 
Reformed evangelical writer Timothy Keller, for instance, draws on early Protestants such as Martin Luther and 
John Owen to endorse /ectio divina, provided that several contemporary pitfalls are avoided. These include 
“Tignoring] the theology of the text [to] look for a ‘personal word,’” seeking to focus only on God’s love and grace 
to the neglect of God’s “power, holiness, majesty, sovereignty or...wisdom,” and “trying to get beyond thinking or 
thoughts into pure awareness.” Keller, Prayer: Experiencing, 311-312. Keller’s critique is, however, somewhat 
skewed insofar as he relies on a twentieth-century explanation of /ectio divina, without referring to the ways in 
which Benedict and Guigo II taught /ectio divina. 


260 Chris Douglas, conversation with author, September 22, 2009. 
°°! Karla Braun, "Life's Liturgies," Mennonite Brethren Herald, November 2010, 4. 
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In pursuit of such vibrancy, Mennonite Brethren individuals and congregations have been practicing 


lectio divina and other practices that have roots in the Benedictine tradition. 


Implementing a Rule 

Three groups of Mennonite Brethren went so far as to live according to a Rule for Life. 
SoulStream, which initially taught its students how to develop a personal Rule of Life, subsequently 
became “a committed contemplative community of partners” who each made basic commitments to a 


Benedictine-like Rule for Life.” 


This Rule included regular times of prayer and solitude, responsiveness 
to the Holy Spirit in daily choices, nurturing healthy community and relationships, welcoming others, and 

. wpe 264 
compassionate justice and peace. 

Imago Dei, a Mennonite Brethren church since 2003, also encouraged its dispersed members and 
communities (i.e. house churches) to follow a Rule of Life. Initially taking a strong interest in the 
Vancouver arts community, Imago Dei eventually became “an ecumenical network” of “small 
communities of faith who gather weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly for the encouragement of real and 
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sustained transformation in Christ.”””” These communities gathered “to spend time in worship, prayer, 
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discussion, silence and communion....”°”” Lectio divina played an important role in the Imago Dei 


communities, as stated in Imago Dei’s “Particular Rules for Life,” because it contributes to “the 





°% Jeff Imbach, "Developing a Rule of Life," (lectures, Abbotsford: 2004); "About SoulStream", 
SoulStream, https://soulstream.org/about-soulstream/ (accessed August 14 2015). Although SoulStream is not 
affiliated with a Mennonite Brethren conference or church, many of SoulStream’s leaders and participants have been 
Mennonite Brethren, including its founder Steve Imbach. In 2009, SoulStream had thirty-five partners dispersed 
across several provinces and states. Steve Imbach, conversation with author, November 20, 2009. 

°64 “A bout SoulStream". 

+ Coggins, “A Church in the Image " 17; "Welcome", Imago Dei Christian Community, 
http://imagodeicommunity.ca (accessed August 15 2015); "Starting an Imago Dei Group", Imago Dei Christian 
Community, http://imagodeicommunity.ca/starting-an-imago-dei-group/ (accessed August 15 2015). 
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mon 


“Starting"; "Imago Dei Groups", Imago Dei Christian Community, http://imagodeicommunity.ca/our- 
services/ (accessed August 16 2015). The Imago Dei group in Winnipeg is led by a retired Mennonite Brethren 
pastor, Mary Reimer. There are sixteen groups in Canada, and five in other countries. 
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conversion of the heart more than the accumulation of knowledge.”””’ Imago Dei participants were also 


invited to pray with a Psalm each morning.” Imago Dei’s Rule for Life included both general or ongoing 
rules—meet with a small group and a spiritual director or friend, serve others, equip yourself, take regular 
retreats—and particular or daily rules—spend time daily in prayer and silence, reflect on the Lord’s 
Prayer, and pause “as you can” to rest and “recollect your soul before God”.”” Rob des Cotes, Imago 
Dei’s founder, responds to critics who consider such prayer part of non-Christian spirituality: 

contemplation is not a different type of prayer...but its receptive side, “offering time for 

the Lord to communicate with us, often simply in the form of love and peace.” Distinct 

from yoga and Buddhist meditation that seek peace ‘self with self,’ “the nature of 

Christian prayer is ‘self with God....””?”” 

House Blend Ministries was the most unusual instance of a Mennonite Brethren community 
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drawing on the Benedictine Rule of Life.“ After two years of prayer and deliberation, House Blend was 


created in 2008 as an intentional Mennonite Brethren community that was passionate about being in 
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relationship with poor people in Winnipeg’s inner core.”’” Some members lived in the same house and 


others in the surrounding neighbourhood, but all were “committed to sharing our lives with each other 





°°7 "A Way of Life", Imago Dei Christian Community, http://imagodeicommunity.ca/weekly-meditations/a- 
way-of-life/ (accessed August 26 2015). The inclusion of other spiritual writings within the practice of /ectio is also 
in keeping with Benedictine practice. As a resource for lectio, cf. "Weekly Meditations", Imago Dei Christian 
Community, 2011, http://imagodeicommunity.ca/category/weekly-meditations/ (accessed August 26 2015). Imago 
Dei also provides links to writings by Christian spiritual directors (broadly defined) from throughout Christian 
history. Cf. "Lectio Divina", Imago Dei Christian Community, 2005, http://imagodeicommunity.ca/category/lectio- 
divina/ (accessed August 26 2015). 


°68 "Psalms for Prayer", Imago Dei Christian Community, http://imagodeicommunity.ca/psalms-for-prayer/ 
(accessed August 27 2015). 


°69 <A Way of Life". 


°7° Schellenberg, “When One Song," 13. 


°T! House Blend Ministries is registered with the government not as a church but as a “community-oriented 


Christian religious order”—a status that is undoubtedly a first among Mennonite Brethren. "House Blend Ministries 
Inc.", Donate2charities, 2015, http://donate2charities.ca/en/House.Blend.Ministries.Inc.._.0_801278862RR0001 
(accessed August 28 2015). Rachel Twigg Boyce, conversation with author, July 9, 2010. Twigg Boyce is the 
founding pastor of House Blend Ministries. 


°? T aura Kalmar, "Manitoba Dreams On! The 97th Convention of the MB Church of Manitoba 
Assembles," Mennonite Brethren Herald, April 7 2006, 13; Karla Braun, "Warmed Inside and Out on February 
Holiday," Mennonite Brethren Herald, May 2009, 17; "Our Mission — Our History", House Blend Ministries, 
http://houseblendministries.com/mission/ (accessed August 28 2015). 
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and with our neighbours” as inspired by Jesus and taught by Paul.’”’ Guided by a Rule of Life, the 
members committed themselves to sustainable rhythms of contemplation (i.e. solitude for prayer), 
community (i.e. weekly fellowship with close friends) and connection (i.e. actively engaging people in 


*7™4 Many elements of House Blend’s Rule echo Benedict’s Rule: Sabbath-keeping, prayer, regular 


need). 
meals and prayer together, mutual accountability (incl. meeting monthly with a spiritual director or 
friend), volunteering in the immediate neighbourhood, simplicity and generosity, hospitality to friends 
and strangers, peacebuilding, and caring for God’s earth.’”° By living as a gathered and dispersed 
religious order that was committed to the urban poor, House Blend sought to bridge the Mennonite 
Brethren zeal for evangelism and church planting with Benedictine community living.’”° 

Throughout the 2000s, various Mennonite Brethren in Canada practiced /ectio divina to encounter 
God through Scripture. First taught in retreat settings and workshops, /ectio subsequently became an 
accepted practice in a wide variety of congregations. The form of /ectio embraced most often by 
Mennonite Brethren was subjective and individualistic; in some instances, however, it was practiced more 
holistically and communally. Of the other practices associated with Benedictine monasticism, these 
Mennonite Brethren also promoted retreats and Sabbath (incl. silence and solitude), rhythms of prayer 


(e.g. divine office, Psalms, church calendar, lectionary), and serving people in need. A few Mennonite 


Brethren even committed themselves to live as communities around a rule of life. There is no evidence of 





°2 "We Are...", House Blend Ministries, http://houseblendministries.com/home/ (accessed August 28 
2015). Cf. "House Blend Ministries", Mennonite Brethren Church of Manitoba, http://mbcm.ca/about- 
us/churchplanting-projects/house-blend-ministries/ (accessed August 28 2015). 


274 ewe Are...", 


°75 "House Blend Ministries’ Rule of Life", House Blend Ministries, http://houseblendministries.com/rule/ 
(accessed August 28 2015). Although /ectio divina is not named on the community’s website, it has played an 
important role in the life of the community’s founding pastor, Rachel Twigg Boyce, who has been deeply influenced 
by the St. Benedict on the Red Monastery. After House Blend was underway, it discovered that its way of life had 
much in common with the wider New Monasticism movement as exemplified by Shane Claiborne and Jonathan 
Wilson-Hargrove. Twigg Boyce, conversation; Karla Braun, "Ministry Hosts Radical Prayer Gathering," Mennonite 
Brethren Herald, January 2011, 32. Cf. Len Hjalmarson, "Ancient Monasticism and the Anabaptist Future: A Tale 
of Two Reformers," Direction 39, no. 1 (2010). 


*1° As of 2004, House Blend relied fully on its own fundraising, and no longer received financial support 
from the Mennonite Brethren Church of Manitoba. 
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significant criticism among Mennonite Brethren to the use of /ectio divina. Anticipated concerns about 
lectio as a so-called ‘liturgical’ practice are attributed to unnecessary fearfulness and are relegated to the 
past. Instead, many Mennonite Brethren affirm /ectio divina—along with related aspects of Benedictine 
life—as means for deepening one’s spiritual life through hearing the Holy Spirit’s voice, conversing with 


God, and thereby learning to live as God intends. 


Summary 


As this account indicates, those Canadian Mennonite Brethren using /ectio divina for reading 
Scripture were also drawing on other aspects of the Benedictine tradition that nourishes /ectio. That 
tradition grounds sacred reading in the concrete details, complexities, and conflicts that are part and 
parcel of living with others. More specifically, Mennonite Brethren drawing on these resources came 
from churches that in various ways were pursuing holistic ways of living with God, and recognizable 
transformative encounters with God. Because this engagement with the Benedictine roots of lectio divina 
has been touted by many Mennonite Brethren and criticized by a few (incl. the general criticisms in 
chapter six), I will identify ways in which the Benedictine roots strengthen the Mennonite Brethren ways 
of reading Scripture, offer Mennonite Brethren new dimensions of reading Scripture, and may be at odds 
with Mennonite Brethren ways of reading. The presentation of these findings in light of the two spiritual 
pursuits common among Mennonite Brethren is intended to address the question of how lectio divina— 
with elements of its denominationally foreign roots—could be incorporated appropriately into Mennonite 
Brethren life with God. 

The Benedictine roots of /ectio divina reinforce Mennonite Brethren life with God in four 
significant ways. One, the Benedictine life underlines historical ways that Mennonite Brethren read 
Scripture as a community—whether in intimate home groups or conferences. The communal activities 
that result from heeding Scripture—including service, mutual aid, and witness—are also reinforced. Two, 
the Benedictine life reinforces the Mennonite Brethren emphasis on obeying God’s word in Scripture, so 


that virtue characterizes believers. Similarly, the Mennonite Brethren expectation of ongoing growth in 
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Christlikeness is reinforced by the Benedictine assumption of ongoing conversion, which is strengthened 
by the monastic vow to remain in a shared way of life. Three, the Ru/e’s fundamental reliance on God’s 
love and grace substantiates the Mennonite Brethren desires to encounter God through reading Scripture. 
Four, the Benedictine blend of regular Scripture reading and prayer—engaged personally from the 
heart—reinforces the Mennonite Brethren zeal for reading the Scriptures regularly, studiously, and 
devotionally.””’ The first two of these reinforcing gifts nurture holistic human experiences; the latter two 
nurture recognizable encounters with God. 

The Benedictine life associated with /ectio divina also brings three new contributions to 
Mennonite Brethren life with God. One, Benedict emphasizes living uprightly and diligently in the 
present physical world—also in one’s work—as part of living out one’s conversion. This is an important 
contribution to Mennonite Brethren, who have tended to downplay the physical world in preference for 
felt experiences of God (this is especially clear in the song texts of Mennonite Brethren, as will be seen in 
chapter eight). Two, the Divine Office, with its schedules, written prayers, Psalms, and repetitions is a 
new liturgical form for Mennonite Brethren. Its integration of Scripture reading with prayer, silent 
listening with speech (and song), and formality with personal engagement can offer Mennonite Brethren 
an engagement with Scripture, God, and other believers that is rich and life-transforming. Three, the 
monastic vow of stability is radically new for Mennonite Brethren. This vow, which insists on living with 
other believers in love and remaining perpetually open to God’s word whatever life’s circumstances, 
critiques Mennonite Brethren for their tendency ever since their initial secession to separate from other 


believers. This vow also invites Mennonite Brethren to be attentive to God no matter how difficult one’s 





°77 Mennonite Brethren who are dedicated to reading Scripture would do well to remember the Catholic roots that 


nurtured Anabaptism, which eventually gave rise to the Mennonite Brethren movement. Snyder points out that the 
first Anabaptists immersed themselves in Scripture with a focus that was like that of /ectio divina, and in an “ascetic 
manner that recalls late medieval movements of pious renewal.” Snyder, Following in the Footsteps, 136-137. 
Klaassen adds that the Anabaptists, like Catholics, emphasized the church’s role in interpreting the Bible; but for 
Anabaptists, this role was lodged in the “gathered disciple-community” rather than with the church’s hierarchy (or 
with the church’s scholars, as in Protestantism). Klaassen, Anabaptism: Neither, 86. 
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relationships may appear. Of these three new contributions, the first two address the Mennonite Brethren 
desire for an integrated life; the third addresses their desire to encounter God. 

The Benedictine practice that Mennonite Brethren are most likely to resist is its highly structured 
life.’”* The Divine Office, the regular rhythms of prayer, work and reading, the obedience to one’s 
superiors, and the restrictions of the cloister are all foreign to Mennonite Brethren. Mennonite Brethren 
have criticized using Benedictine disciplines such as these for the sake of one’s transformation (i.e. 
ongoing conversion). Mennonite Brethren can also be expected to criticize these efforts as being 
legalistic—a trap that Mennonite Brethren have experienced during their history—and as quenching 
heartfelt experiences of God’s Spirit. In their pursuit of freedom and heartfelt experiences, however, 
Mennonite Brethren can lose sight of the many “perceptible means of grace” by which people participate 
in God’s ongoing work in their lives.”” Mennonite Brethren can also lose sight of the necessity of 
intentional community life for becoming godly—a godliness that includes the work of mission—and for 
encountering God. The life of Christian community always requires agreed-upon structures. To rely 
entirely upon some kind of unadulterated individual inner experience of God for one’s Christian life is to 
ignore and miss out on many of the ways God meets and transforms people. For individual experiences to 
be valid as encounters of God, such experiences need to be tested and worked out in relationship with 
others. For this to take place, believers require the structured activities and routines of a loving 


community.”*° 





*78 As part of the free church tradition, Mennonite Brethren would normally also object to the authority 
structures of the Catholic church—structures embodied by the Pope, and structures within which Benedict and 
Ignatius offered their respective contributions. However, Mennonite Brethren could also expect to applaud these two 
leaders’ willingness to critique the Church and its structures, as evidenced by Benedict’s expectation that monks will 
usually not be priests, and by Ignatius’s willingness to offer spiritual direction as a lay person among other laity. 
Mennonite Brethren have also criticized the perspectives, as in the Rule, that conversion is ongoing and that 
Christians need to make satisfaction for their misdeeds. These criticisms were addressed in chapter five. 


°” Confession 1902, 17. 


°8° Mennonite Brethren considering these criticisms would do well to recall that Michael Sattler, one of the 


first Anabaptist leaders and probable author of the Schleitheim Confession, was first a Benedictine prior. His 
Benedictine background likely shaped his Anabaptist convictions and teachings. Jr. Bossert, Gustav, Harold S. 
Bender, and C. Arnold Snyder, "Sattler, Michael (D. 1527)," Global Anabaptist Mennonite Encyclopedia Online 
(1989). http://gameo.org/index.php?title=Sattler, Michael _(d._1527)&oldid=121298 (accessed Nov. 24, 2014); 
John C. Wenger and C. Arnold Snyder, "Schleitheim Confession," Global Anabaptist Mennonite Encyclopedia 
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The gifts that /ectio divina and its Benedictine sources offer to Mennonite Brethren cannot be 
easily divided between those that promote a healthy, integrated life, and those that promote life-changing 
encounters with God. Instead, by interacting with the Benedictine tradition, Mennonite Brethren who are 
dedicated to reading Scripture can experience a life with God in which holistic experiences contribute to 
encountering God, and in which encounters with God contribute to holistic experiences. The Benedictine 
roots of /ectio show that these two desires of Mennonite Brethren can be fulfilled in mutually influencing 
ways when the Mennonite Brethren take an approach to Scripture reading that is marked by the human 
work of both listening for and obeying God’s divine word. Then holistic lives and encounters with God 
will shape and depend on each other. 

Finally, the Benedictine way of life may include two deficiencies that come about through 
overemphasis: one, a neglect of initial conversion in light of the presumption of ongoing conversion; and 
two, a downplaying of the affective life in the face of a highly structured life of discipline. Mennonite 
Brethren who are adopting practices from other Christians can look to the Ignatian form of conversion for 
elements that constitute initial conversion (cf. chapter five), and to the Taizé ways of singing for 


expressions of joy and simplicity amidst community life, as will be presented in chapter seven. 





Online (1990). http://gameo.org/index.php?title=Schleitheim_confession&oldid=104445 (accessed Nov. 24, 2014); 
C. Arnold Snyder, The Life and Thought of Michael Sattler, Studies in Anabaptist and Mennonite History 
(Scottdale: Herald Press, 1984), 30-48. Snyder traces the ways that the Benedictine life shaped Sattler’s Anabaptist 
convictions, including his Christocentric way of reading Scripture, his view of discipleship as imitating Christ (1.e. 
an obedience of faith enabled by grace), his pneumatology, and his vision of the Christian community. Ibid., 196- 
197. 
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Chapter 7. Taizé Contributions: Singing and Living Together 

For half a century, Christians of many backgrounds have been singing songs from the Taizé 
Christian Community in France. Even people who are unfamiliar with the details of the Community sing 
its songs in the style of Taizé’s reflective liturgy, which incorporates repetition and extended times of 
silence. Mennonite Brethren are among those learning from Taizé. Although Taizé’s most well-known 
exports may be its songs and liturgical style, these are not standalone features of the Community, but are 
entwined with other practices and convictions. 

In this chapter I will examine the life and spirituality that are entwined with Taizé singing, and 
look at the ways that some Mennonite Brethren groups in Canada have drawn on Taizé and its songs. This 
expands on chapter five, which suggested why these Mennonite Brethren were using Taizé’s songs in 
their own singing. I will give attention to two questions. One, what are the distinguishing features of 
Taizé singing, and its related practices and convictions? Two, what has been the effect of the Taizé 
Community—including its songs—among those Mennonite Brethren being inspired by Taizé? These 
questions lead to the larger exploration of how features of the Taizé Community, rooted in traditions that 
are at points unfamiliar to Mennonite Brethren, can be suitably incorporated by Mennonite Brethren? 

This chapter will be structured more-or-less chronologically, according to the life and 
development of Brother Roger and the Community. The chapter’s three sections have been structured 
according to three interrelated characteristics of Taizé—simplicity for reconciliation, provisionality, and 
inner life linked with human solidarity. Each section will begin with a brief account of Brother Roger’s 
life and the life of the Community, followed by a consideration of themes drawn from Taizé’s 
publications. Throughout, I will point out connections between the three main characteristics and Taizé’s 
singing. Singing receives this attention because it is initially this practice from Taizé that has been 
recognized among some Mennonite Brethren. After presenting accounts of Mennonite Brethren groups 
who have used Taizé’s songs, I will conclude by proposing ways that the spiritual life of the Taizé 


Community—a life that surrounds the singing of Taizé—can contribute to Mennonite Brethren by 
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reinforcing what is already part of Mennonite Brethren life with God, offering Mennonite Brethren 
something new, or being at odds with Mennonite Brethren life. 

Although this dissertation presents the Taizé Christian Community in parallel with the Ignatian 
and Benedictine traditions, this Community is not a tradition equivalent to the Ignatian and Benedictine 
traditions.' Instead, the Taizé Community is a lived expression of other traditions—initially, the 
Protestant Free Church tradition and the Catholic Benedictine monastic tradition. Nonetheless, the Taizé 
Community warrants a chapter alongside chapters about recognized Christian traditions (i.e. chapters five 
and six) because various Mennonite Brethren have taken up practices also from Taizé, and because Taizé 
has influenced many thousands of people around the globe. 

Several terms need to be clarified. The brothers and guests of the Taizé Christian Community live 
in the small village of Taizé, in the Burgundy region of France.’ For the sake of clarity, therefore, the 
term ‘Taizé’ will be normally be used in this dissertation to refer the Community rather than the village. 
Also, a differentiation will be made between ‘Taizé singing’ and ‘Taizé songs.’ ‘Taizé singing’ includes 
not only the songs from Taizé but also the manner in which they are sung. ‘Taizé songs,’ used 


interchangeably with ‘Taizé chants,’ refers to the particular songs themselves. 


Simplicity for Reconciliation: Foundations 


The Taizé Christian Community was founded for the sake of reconciliation. Under Brother 
Roger’s leadership, this purpose extended into a simplicity of life. Taizé’s simplicity for reconciliation 
was evident not only in Community’s founding, but first in Brother Roger’s early life, and later in Taizé’s 


initial publications. 





' Cf. footnote 23 in this dissertation’s Introduction. For the same reason, Mennonite Brethren cannot be 
considered a tradition. 


> Some Brothers also live in fraternities around the world. 
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Roger Schutz’s Wellsprings 





Many of the values Brother Roger would bring to Taizé were evident as he grew up. His family 
of origin was particularly influential. Roger Louis Schutz-Marsauche was born the youngest of nine 
children on May 12, 1915 in Provence, Switzerland. His father was a stern and burdened Protestant 
minister with a mystical bent, a generous heart, and a love for the Church and Scripture exegesis.* By 
contrast, Schutz-Marsauche’s mother, a trained singer, filled their home with music-making, serenity, joy, 
and beauty.’ Her Protestant faith in God was profound, although she rarely spoke of it publicly.” Schutz- 
Marsauche’s parents provided hospitality and practical care for local poor people.° Schutz-Marsauche 
experienced “an absence of listening” in his large active family, although he never felt abandoned.’ He 
enjoyed the family’s garden, and decorated meal tables with flowers.* 

As Schutz-Marsauche grew up, he encountered Catholic and monastic influences. He lived in the 
home of a devout Catholic widow during secondary school.’ His family read the story of an abbess and 
reformer whose influence stemmed from having given her life for Christ, and living in community.'° 
When a theology student at the Faculté Libre (i.e. Free Faculty of Theology) of the University of 


Lausanne, Schutz-Marsauche was deeply moved by a retreat with Carthusian monks, who lived their life 





> Kathryn Spink, A Universal Heart: The Life and Vision of Brother Roger of Taizé, 2nd ed. (London: 
SPCK, 2005), 11,12,22. 
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’ Choose to Love: Brother Roger of Taizé 1915-2005 (Taizé: Ateliers et Presses de Taizé, 2006), 62; Spink, 
A Universal, 6. 


* Meeting Brother Roger of Taizé (Taizé: Ateliers et Presses de Taizé), DVD, (accessed 2011/04/07); 
Spink, A Universal, 5. 


‘ Spink, A Universal, 17. 


'° Choose, 25-26. (She was also a Jansenist.) Brother Roger later wrote, “I was captivated to discover what 
a few women living in community were able to accomplish. ...If these few women, giving their lives for Christ, had 
such an impact in communicating the Gospel, could not a few men together in community do the same thing?” 
Brother Roger, A Path of Hope: Last Writings of Brother Roger, trans., Taizé Christian Community (London: 
Continuum, 2006), 5. 
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of prayer in almost total silence.'’ Most notably, Schutz-Marsauche’s grandmother attended a Catholic 
Church to reconcile “within herself the stream of her original [Protestant] faith with the Catholic faith, 
[yet without becoming] a symbol of repudiation for her family.”'” She longed for Christians to be 
reconciled so that no one would experience what she did during the Great War." 

Growing up, Schutz-Marsauche was also introduced to Orthodoxy. His mother received Orthodox 
Christian refugees from Russia into the family home during the First World War; and his family 
occasionally went to a nearby Russian Orthodox Church for prayer." 

Schutz-Marsauche’s early experiences of prayer would also prove influential. While a teenager, 
he suffered from tuberculosis. Later, he concluded that the God of loving compassion who does not inflict 
suffering used that difficult time to arouse in Schutz-Marsauche creativity and a calling.'” During his 
initial recovery, however, Schutz-Marsauche was unable to pray; he doubted it was possible to have a 
relationship with God.'° Years later, after one of his sisters nearly died, Schutz-Marsauche discovered he 
could pray again using Psalm 27:8: “You have said, ‘Seek my face.’ My heart says to you, ‘Your face, 
Lord, do I seek’” (ESV). This honest prayer drove Schutz-Marsauche to the certainty expressed by a 
sixteenth-century writer: “Christ...enables us to know God. Do not seek elsewhere. An understanding of 
Christ will allow you to understand God, to have that minimum of understanding of God.”"” 

At twenty, Schutz-Marsauche turned from writing to theological studies. Captivated by the 


anguished quest of the pre-Reformation Luther, Schutz-Marsauche joined a group of young people 





"' Gottfried Hammann, "Did Brother Roger Have a Theology?," in Brother Roger’s Contribution to 
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searching for the “sources of faith” by studying Scripture, and “questioning [themselves] on religious 
faith.”'* From this group he created La Grande Communauté, an intentional community of twenty 
students who met for discussions and retreats in an “authentic search for God through prayer, silence, 


meditation and confession.”” 


This pursuit of Christian community was fostered by Schutz-Marsauche’s 
studies of ecclesially-minded Protestants such as Bucer, Barth, and Bonhoeffer.” 

These experiences were deeply embedded in Brother Roger. His life was characterized by 
compassion and hospitality with music and beauty. The interactions between Protestants and Catholics 


shaped his relationships. The struggles and subsequent resolutions of his youth were evident in his 


prayers. These experiences would shape the Taizé Christian Community. 


Creating a Community of Reconciliation 





Schutz-Marsauche eventually committed his life to establishing a community of reconciliation 
that would pray three times a day, and shelter refugees during the Second World War.”' In 1940 he 
bought an empty house in the “half-demolished and abandoned hamlet” of Taizé—in a part of France not 
occupied by Germany, but close to the demarcation line representing the war’s suffering.” 

At the newly named House of Cluny, Schutz-Marsauche began a simple of life of praying three 


times a day and farming the stony ground.”*? Some meals were merely nettle soup and snails.”* Schutz- 





'S Thid., 23-25, 27. By “sources,” Brother Roger means a fervent sense of the mystery of God, Christ, and 
the Christian community—a sense nourished by actions, gestures, and signs in ways that formulations cannot. This 
way of life is nourished by living in solidarity with all the baptized, and by always waiting for God. Brother Roger, 
The Dynamic of the Provisional, trans., Emily Chisholm and the Taizé Community, Revised ed. (London: Mowbray, 
1981), 16-17. 
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°? Cluny, near Taizé, was a centre of European monasticism in the High Middle Ages; but its churches and 
monastery are now mostly in ruins. 
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Marsauche offered hospitality to wartime refugees, including many J ews.” He tactfully prayed in a 
separate room because “you must not force anything. When you are living in the same house you cannot 
help but bear witness. The gospel teaches us to show the way, to point like John the Baptist beyond 
ourselves to the way of Christ.”*° Schutz-Marsauche stayed in Switzerland from 1942 to 1944 because the 
Gestapo were searching for him. Away from Taizé, he became even more convinced that the world 
needed a community of people committed to working and praying together as servants of Christ’s 
kingdom. In his master’s thesis, “The Ideal of the Monastic Life Before Saint Benedict and Its 
Conformity to the Gospels”, Schutz-Marsauche defended the idea of monastic living while “still 
[remaining] faithful to the gospel.”””’ 

Returning to the Taizé house in 1944, Brother Roger with three other men made provisional vows 
to live a common life of shared property, daily work and prayer, a common purse and celibacy.”* They 
pursued reconciliation with enemies by offering food and prayer to nearby German prisoners-of-war.” 
They also cared for twenty orphans, and rejuvenated the barren farmland. 

The first decade was marked by tensions with both Protestants and Catholic. Already in 
Switzerland Protestants were unsettled by Roger’s use of candles throughout the prayer services: candles 


represented Roman Catholicism.*® Now Catholic priests and religious, and Protestant theologians were 


visiting Taizé’s unusual monastic community.*' Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli, who would become Pope 
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John XXIII and greatly inspire the Taizé Community, gave the Protestant brothers permission to hold 
daily prayer in the village’s small unused Romanesque church, but Catholics were not allowed to join 
them or to celebrate Mass there.*” In 1949, to make relationships with other churches easier, seven 
brothers took lifelong vows of celibacy, community of goods, and accepting the authority of their prior.** 
Yet relationships with Catholics and Protestants continued to be marked by misunderstandings and 
disappointments. Reformed Church leaders felt that Taizé was aligned too closely to the Catholic 
Church.’ Brother Roger, however, continued seeking reconciliation between these Christian traditions, 
yet without allowing Taizé to become a church.”*° 

To demonstrate compassion, in 1951 the Taizé Community sent two brothers forty kilometers 
away to live with poor miners. The brothers supported the mining union’s pursuit of rights and lived an 
ongoing life of prayer.*° This marked the beginning of many such dispersed fraternities. Brother Roger’s 


insisted that one cannot pray if one is not in relationship with the poor and needy.”” 


Early Publications and a Rule 





Brother Roger published many short writings, which continue to guide the Taizé Community. His 
first publications—a pamphlet and Taizé’s initial rule—along with an early recording of Taizé’s singing 
clarify the Taizé Community’s initial foundations of simplicity for reconciliation. 

In the 1941 pamphlet—a prototype for a rule of life—Roger drew heavily on monastic ideals, 


knowing the need for a point of reference when taking risks for God and Christ. Roger identifies three 





* Thid., 58. 

° Thid, 

** Thid., 67-68. 

* Thid., 56. 

28 Santos, A Community, 64. 


*7 Tn a similar vein, living with the poor and being inspired by them teaches one to depend on the 
providence of God. Roger, The Dynamic, 41. 
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tules for the community. The word of God should quicken all daily activities. Members should always 
maintain an inner silence for dwelling in Christ. They should also 

be filled with the spirit of the Beatitudes: the joy that is afforded by Christian freedom 

and the promises of the gospel, mercy in a world of mounting hatred, and simplicity in 

your way of life and in your most profound attitude, the kind of simplicity which strives 

for a renunciation of the self.** 

Roger considers the Beatitudes to be the most fundamental Scripture for they summarize the Gospel as 
“Joy, simplicity and mercy.”°” 

In 1952-1953 Brother Roger wrote The Rule of Taizé, noteworthy for its kindly tone of freedom 
rather than obligation. Like other monastic rules, it addresses the common life, vows, and receiving 
visitors.*” The Rule of Taizé also expands on the earlier three rules, referring to them as spiritual 
disciplines.*' On the basis of being “assured of your salvation by the unique grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” each member commits himself “body and soul” to together “run...in the footprints of Christ..." 

Brother Roger dedicates a brief chapter in The Rule of Taizé expressly to simplicity. Taizé’s 
members are to simplify their lives in order to commune with Christ, experience joy, and be loving 
witnesses for others. In order to commune with or dwell in Christ, the brothers must do outer and inner 
housecleaning: for example, do without complex liturgical symbols and personal possessions, and 
eliminate “complications through which the Devil seeks you” and “obsessions with [one’s own] progress 


9943 


or backsliding.””~ The brothers need to overcome all distractions (incl. self-centredness and worry) in 





a Spink, A Universal, 47. 
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order to have inner silence.** This work requires “constantly [committing] everything to [Jesus Christ] 


9045 


with the simplicity ofa child....””” Joy results from such purgation. The “spirit of poverty” is not a life of 


29 


misery, “but...setting everything in the simple beauty of creation.”*° Eating meals together becomes an 
occasion of brotherly love with joy and simplicity.*’ Finally, simplicity clarifies life so that the brothers 
become open and available to the community and the world, whether by praying for one’s neighbours or 
sharing with them.** By living in simplicity, Taizé functions within the Church as “a sign of brotherly 
love...[realizing] the parable of the Community.” 

By the 1950s, when the Taizé community still consisted of only a few men, singing had become 
vital to the community’s life.°° Recordings of these early songs were rereleased in 1994 as Taizé dans 
l’église romane: a travers l’anné liturgique (i.e. Taizé in the Romanesque Church: Through the Liturgical 
Year).°' This recording demonstrates four aspects of early Taizé’s simplicity. One, simplicity is evident in 
the music’s humanity. The voice is always primary, above quiet organ accompaniments. Occasional 
imperfections in tuning underline the humanity of the rich male sound.” Two, simplicity is evident in the 


prominence of the songs’ texts. The music expresses and illustrates the texts homophonically, and without 


melismas, *’so that every word is clear, and effectively illustrated. Three, the songs focus on Jesus Christ. 
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The liturgical ordering of the songs highlights the story of salvation by tracing Christ’s life. Four, the 
simplicity of unending joy and hope pervades the recording; alleluias are sung even for Jesus’ crucifixion. 
In Taizé’s founding as a community of reconciliation marked by simplicity, singing became a 
hallmark of the community, and was bound up with four communal characteristics. First, singing was 
bound up with the shared life and prayer of the brothers. Second, singing was centred on Christ and his 
Gospel because the members sought to heed the Scriptures (esp. the Gospels) as an expression of being 
disciples of Jesus in response to his grace. Third, singing expressed and nurtured the Beatitude traits of 
joy and beauty, mercy and care for others, and the simplicity of living in communion with Jesus Christ. 
Fourth, singing was about to play an important part in the Community’s mission of witnessing to Christ 


and reconciling enemies. 


Provisionality: New Community Challenges 

The simplicity for reconciliation that characterized Taizé from its very beginning was linked to a 
commitment to live provisionally. The Taizé Community continually faced challenges that tested its 
capacity to live as it intended. Through continual adjustments, Taizé was able to respond to new realities 
while maintaining its founding purposes. This adaptability or provisionality was especially evident in the 


life of the Community and in Brother Roger’s writings. 


Community Developments 

During the decades following its founding, the Taizé Community underwent various 
developmental changes, while adhering to its founding priorities. Jason Brian Santos, in his book about 
Taizé, emphasizes that the community’s life has been continually adapted according to changing 


circumstances—as featured in the title of Brother Roger’s book The Dynamic of the Provisional.** The 
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first substantial change was the unplanned influx of young adult visitors.°’ Beginning in the mid-1950s, 
young people came to Taizé from across Europe and around the world with questions about God and 
spiritual life, experiences of abandonment, disillusionment about their churches, and deep concern over 
global conflicts and injustices. Brother Roger was at first troubled by this distraction. He adjusted his 


1.”°° Buildings and tents were built to 


expectations, however, for the sake of “the hospitality of the Gospe 
house these visitors; and when the village medieval church became too small, the Church of 
Reconciliation was built in 1962.°’ Brother Roger supported this project only after seeing a rainbow that 
prompted him to conclude that God was promising to fill this “ark,” using it to carry young people in new 
directions.** After several expansions, the Church was able to accommodate 6,000 people.” Taizé held its 
first intentional youth gathering in 1966, followed in 1968 by a series of summer meetings for young 
people.” Evoking associations with the great ecumenical councils, Brother Roger convened a Council of 
Youth in 1974. Sixty thousand young people from every continent attended. Brother Roger invited them 
to be bearers of hope, bringing Christ’s reconciliation to the world.®' Afterwards, Brother Roger began 
writing annual letters to the world’s youth. 

Another turning point came in 1958, with the election of Roncalli to be Pope John XXIII. His 


relationship with Taizé—and especially Brother Roger—inspired and brought progress to Taizé’s 


ministry of reconciliation.” During the Second Vatican Council, for instance, Brother Roger concluded 





°° Taizé’s Brothers call the pilgrims “les Jeunes” (i.e. “the young,” even though some are not young at all), 
sometimes “visitors,” and rarely “guests” because these pilgrims are considered participants in the community. 
Santos, A Community, 99. 
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>? The church was built with the help of Stihnezeichen, a post-war German organization offering “signs of 
reconciliation.” 
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°° Tn Brother Roger’s words, “John XXII remains the man whom I have perhaps revered the most on earth. 
I loved him like a father. ... Through his life we grasped what the ministry of a universal pastor meant.” Choose, 77. 
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that all of Martin Luther’s fundamental aims were being expressed during the Council. Pope John XXIII 
spoke about Taizé in ways that indelibly shaped its character. He referred to the Community as a “little 


9964 


springtime.” He promoted reconciliation without first putting “history on trial...[without trying] to find 


9965 


out who was wrong and who was right.””” Shortly before his death he met with Brother Roger one last 


time. “Making circular gestures again and again with his hands, [the Pope] emphasized, ‘The Catholic 


Church is made up of concentric circles that are larger and larger, always larger.” 


Brother Roger 
understood that the Pope considered Taizé to be within the Church, and wanted Taizé to continue on its 
path.’ Brother Roger met annually with subsequent popes; and Taizé had a permanent representative at 
the Vatican.® These interactions gave great hope to the Community. 

The singing of the Taizé Community also changed during these decades.” In the early 1950s the 
brothers adopted a French formal monastic liturgy, including music of the Huguenots, the Genevan 
Psalter, and compositions by a Jesuit priest. Over time, German hymns and Eastern Orthodox music were 
added—all in French. With crowds of young people present, many of whom did not know French, the 
brothers explored ways of allowing everyone to participate; no one need be a spectator to prayer. In the 
1970s the Community began using simple Latin canons that could be repeated at length. Short chants by 


Jacques Berthier, a friend of Taizé, came next. The brothers thereby simplified their singing so that 


everyone could participate, while maintaining the overall outline of the monastic liturgy. 





° Roger, The Dynamic, 49. For a further exploration of this topic, cf. Noll and Nystrom, Is the Reformation 
Over? An Evangelical Assessment of Contemporary Roman Catholicism, 13, 232, 247-251. At the Pope’s invitation, 
Brother Roger and Brother Max attended nearly every session of the Second Vatican Council. Spink, A Universal, 
83. 13 232 247-251 
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Beyond liturgy, Taizé developed its capacity to welcome people in Taizé and around the world. 
Groups of Catholic sisters established homes near Taizé to minister to the visitors, especially women.” 
Visitors came from diverse backgrounds, including Anglican, Protestant, Catholic, and Orthodox 
Christians. The Community showed global concern by providing Bibles and aid to people around the 
world, and sending groups of brothers to people facing hardship throughout the world.” Whenever these 
little fraternities arrived in a new home, they first created a place for prayer and Eucharist, and arranged 
some visible beauty.” In 1975 Brother Roger began annual visits to places of hardship.” 

In the 1980s, Brother Roger and Taizé’s influence spread through the world in ever-widening 
circles. Fifteen thousand visitors gathered in Paris for Taizé’s first annual European Meeting in 1978. 
The number of young people visiting Taizé doubled after 1990 because of the opening of Eastern 
Europe’s borders.” Brother Roger met with prominent international political leaders to promote peace 
and reconciliation, and received international honours recognizing his work of reconciliation. ° In 1979 
the brothers of Taizé began a worldwide Pilgrimage of Trust on Earth that is still underway. This 
pilgrimage has three components: Taizé’s visitors are encouraged to go home and in community with 


each other and with local churches live out what they have learned from the Gospel; meetings like those 





” Tbid., 97-98; Spink, A Universal, 119-120. The primary calling of these sisters, however, was not to aid 
visitors, but first and foremost “to be a sign of the unity of the Church by our presence alongside the brothers.” 
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in European cities are held around the world; and brothers from Taizé travel the globe to encourage those 
who have previously visited Taizé.”” 

Despite its increased influence, the Taizé Community continued to living provisionally. Deeply 
significant symbols took their place in The Church of Reconciliation, sometimes for mundane reasons; 
the large orange triangular sails behind the altar were given their shape to save cost, and the colour orange 
was used throughout Taizé because orange was Brother Roger’s favourite colour.”* Another change— 
Brother Max Thurian’s conversion to the Roman Catholic Church in 1988—threatened Taizé’s reputation 
of reconciling Christians without expecting them to convert to another tradition.” Thurian was, however, 
allowed to remain a brother because, as Brother Roger explained, some things cannot be understood; and 
people must be given freedom to make their own choices.*° Brother Roger’s own understanding of 
salvation seemed to become that, through the work of Christ, God extends salvation to people who live 
according to Christ even without knowing Christ explicitly. In this matter, Brother Roger valued Pope 
John Paul II’s words: “with man [sic]—with each man without any exception whatever—Christ is in a 


: : : 81 
way united, even when man is unaware of it....” 


Publications 
Beginning in the 1960s, young visitors were asking many questions about their common life. In 


response, Brother Roger wrote and published short books; collections of extracts from his personal 





“A Pilgrimage of Trust on Earth", 2007, http://www.taize.fr/en_article58.html (accessed May 23 2011). 
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journals; and a revision of the Community’s Rule.** The journals epitomized his commitment to living 
provisionally, 

for he found himself ever more reluctant to elaborate on a whole thought in a carefully 

structured manner. The diary form [allowed] him to suggest an idea, then return to it...to 

correct, modify or expand the subject if he felt that he had dealt with it inadequately. It 

would also, he thought, enable him to appease the reader if he had expressed something 

too tactless and to juxtapose a wide variety of themes.” 

In keeping with Brother Roger’s non-systematic approach to writing, I will highlight a few key themes 
from each of these books, in the order of their publication in French. 

In The Dynamic of the Provisional Brother Roger describes the essentials for bringing the Gospel 
to everyone.** Those essentials include going to unbelievers as a reconciled community so that Christ can 
be recognized; being animated by Scripture and the Eucharist so that dialogue does not become 
relativism; standing in poverty alongside the exploited without being fanatical; and waiting 
contemplatively on God to act, which requires dying to self and conversing with God.*° Brother Roger 
urges his readers to live according to those “few simple Gospel truths [that] at one time or another, have 
touched them to the very depths. ... Not a great many words, but a few essential Gospel values, concise 


and clear enough that we can return to them time and time again.”*° 





*° Expecting his written works (incl. Taizé’s Rule) to be constantly adapted to meet the needs of new 
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Kindle. 
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In the first of Brother Roger’s published journal excerpts, Violent for Peace, he responds to the 
youthful visitors desiring a way of living—not only thinking—in the face of conflicts around the world.*’ 
He first rejects pietistic passivity and armed violence as common responses to conflict.** Drawing instead 
on Jesus' teachings (e.g. Matt. 5:9, 11:12), he commends a reconciling middle way: the “violence of 
peacemakers” who protest by building friendships of love, listening, dialogue, and common prayer; and 
who experience conversion of their own personalities through intimacy with the risen Christ.*° 
Conversion takes place when one dialogues with Christ within, then surrenders entirely to him, and 
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thereby “[becomes] a source of peace....””” The violence of peacemakers is the presence of Christians 


together who follow the word of Christ and the Gospel—a communion, not a system or ideology—and 
who engage in dialogue with everyone.”! 

Festival Without End highlights the possibility of joy in the face of Europe’s conflicts and 
societal problems. Equating joy with simplicity, Brother Roger explains that festival must be cultivated in 
the inner self, where God encounters a person, and where one meets the Risen Christ “[who] is our 
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festival.” ~ This cultivation requires continuously rediscovering and living the paschal mystery of one’s 
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little deaths “followed by the beginnings of resurrection.””” Outwardly, joy and festival are the essential 


place for communion with others and Christ.°* The Eucharist holds all these dynamics together, which is 





- Spink, A Universal, 100; Brother Roger, Violent for Peace, trans., Emily Chisholm and the Taizé 
Community (London: Mowbray, 1981), 19, 20, 27, 83, 84. 


** Roger, Violent, 9. Brother Roger rejects violence because it is a system, and because Christ came without 
overpowering. Ibid., 85, 90. 


* Tbid., 9, 82, 50-51, 74-75, 78, 15, 56, 61-62, 21, 26, 29, 31, 37, 87. Spiritual direction contributes to this 
conversion. Ibid., 68, 71. 


” Thid., 69-72, 21. 
*! Thid., 31, 67, 75, 90. 


» Brother Roger, Festival without End: Journal 1969-1970, trans., Taizé Community, Revised ed. 
(London: A. R. Mowbray & Co Ltd, 1983), 11, 15. 


3 Thid., 71-72. 
4 Thid., 11. 
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why Brother Roger longs for the reconciling festivity that would result if a Pope opened the Catholic 
Eucharist to all people, not only Catholics.” 

Struggle and Contemplation was a response to the apparent contradiction between the young 
visitors’ desire to learn to pray and seek God (despite their negative views about the Church), and their 
desire for justice as evidenced by their increased political engagement.”° Brother Roger urges his 
struggling readers to learn the simplicity of an inner life of Christ-centred contemplation. The outer 
struggle against injustice and oppression—a struggle that often turns to bitterness and skepticism—has its 
source in a deeper inner struggle, a struggle of contemplation.”’ Sustenance, creativity, and a new 
beginning are discovered there by saying “yes” to Christ and his word with the trust of one’s entire 
person—that is, with “the body and all the inner resources of intelligence, sensitivity, affectivity, 
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imagination.””* This choice is needed even when it is not fully understood, and even amidst experiences 
of darkness.” This choice must also be made in communion with the Church, so that the outward 
struggles are truthful and hospitable; “contemplation becomes less of an effort when it is lived in 


fellowship with others.”'”” 


Communion with other Christians means refusing to condemn or to break 
communion with those with whom one disagrees, and needs the leadership of a caring, universal pastor. Me 


Those who choose Christ in this way will discover a revolution of happiness, a Christian source that 


sustains the struggle for justice and liberation.'” 





* Thid., 58. 
“8 Spink, A Universal, 105. 


*7 Brother Roger, Struggle and Contemplation: Journal 1970-1972, trans., Taizé Community, Revised ed. 
(London: A. R. Mowbray & Co Ltd, 1983), 5, 3. 


°8 Thid., 13-14. 
” Thid., 27. 


'° Thid., 48, 104. Brother Roger expresses a touching desire that pastors in particular would regain “the 


festive sounds of joy and gladness”—that is, regain festival. Ibid., 35-36. 


'°l Thid., 86-87, 69-71. Brother Roger laments the Protestants’ refusal to accept the prophetic overtures of 
the late Pope John XXII, who asked forgiveness for the past. Ibid., 69-70. 


'©? Even the commitment to being celibate has meaning only if Jesus Christ is truly risen. Ibid., 77. 
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Next, Brother Roger addresses disillusionment at the possibility of changing society by focusing 
on the Trinity. In A Life We Never Dared Hope For, the work and presence of the Triune God is the 
source of Taizé’s centrifugal movement into the world. “The same fire offered to every person in the 
world—[Christ’s] Spirit in you”—is the source enabling struggle and contemplation, as well as love, 
spontaneity and creativity; and is praying within people.'” In addition, God forgives without condemning 
or punishing. This forgiveness provides a liberation that transforms people into liberators who do not 
condemn, because Christ is risen.'°* Furthermore, the living Christ is present to everyone, never 
abandoning anyone—even when his presence is not felt, and people are unsure whether they believe in 
him.'®° In response to the Trinity’s “life we never dared hope for,” Brother Roger offers an evangelistic 
call. He urges Christians to join themselves to non-believers as brothers and sisters in the human 
community and as a “leaven of unity in this secularized world;” to keep on sowing without concern about 
the harvest; and to invite people to love God even if they don’t yet believe.'”° Then the Church will 
become “a place of friendship for the whole of mankind [sic].”'”” 

Brother Roger’s The Wonder of a Love offers the foundational message that in the face of 
historical conflicts and the current spiritual wasteland of “pessimism, despair, nihilism and introspection,” 


confidence rests only in “[surrendering] oneself body and soul in the knowledge of God’s unfailing 





' Brother Roger, A Life We Never Dared Hope For: Journal 1972-1974, trans., Emily Chisolm and the 
Brothers (Nashville: The Upper Room, 1981), 8-9, 23, 25. Brother Roger celebrates charismatics who have 
experienced the Spirit’s freedom and refreshment; but reminds them to understand others who experience the 
Spirit’s call for “unselfish political concern.” Ibid., 56. 


'04 Thid., 37. 
'05 Thid., 49, 74. 


ue Ibid., 55, 58, 49-50. Brother Roger’s view of salvation holds two dimensions in tension. On the one 


hand, he has “‘no fears for the salvation of humanity” because Jesus “continues to visit all who do not know him....” 
Ibid., 53. On the other hand, Brother Roger urges his readers to fully surrender themselves to the risen Christ, for 
this is the only path to healing. Ibid., 63. (Cf. his passionate prayer of commitment to Christ. Ibid., 78.) Also of 
interest to Protestant evangelicals, Brother Roger values the Scripture deeply: a burning love for God’s Word must 
take precedence over frozen doctrinal systems, as evidenced by people’s instinctive mistrust of ex cathedra 
teachings. Ibid., 68. 


'07 Thid., 76. 
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love.” This entails following Jesus by “dying and rising with Jesus.” ~ Brother Roger therefore helps 


people glimpse the living Christ, “the poor man of Nazareth, whose reflection is present in the heart of 
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every individual” and who “is knocking at their door.” To make this “continuity of Christ in human 


history” possible, Christians must be reconciled with each other—older believers with younger, and 
Catholics with Protestants (ecumenical dialogues have merely set Christians “on parallel tracks”)—and 
with all people within the one human family.''’ Reconciliation between Christians requires recognizing 
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the particular gifts each group brings. ~ The world’s hatred and injustice can only be counteracted by 


replacing the methods of power with “the violence of peacemakers” who follow Jesus—as modeled by 


13 The wonder of 


the simplicity of Taizé’s poverty, minimal bureaucracy, and refusal to accept donations. 
such love brings fulfillment.''* 

In his next journal entries, And Your Deserts Shall Flower, Brother Roger offers assurance in 
light of the world’s material and spiritual deserts. “In the desert of the heart there [are] unfailing resources 


welling up, a life within, an inner light.”''° 


The most important resource is knowing and following Jesus 
as the Risen Lord.''° It takes but “a scrap of faith” to lovingly begin following Christ only.''’ This is the 


road of receiving God’s unending forgiveness—the beginning of resurrection—and of freely forgiving 





'°8 Brother Roger, The Wonder of a Love: Journal 1974-1976, trans., Emily Chisholm and the Taizé 
Community (London: Mowbray, 1981), 11, 42; Spink, A Universal, 107. 


a Roger, The Wonder, 105. 
1 Thid., 83-84. 


a Ibid., 69, 31, 51, 70, 95. Youths need this reconciliation because they seek a Church offering wonder 


and rebirth, touching the whole person, and calling for risks for Christ and the Gospel’s sake. Ibid., 74. 


'? Thid., 71-73. In an appeal to Pope John VI, Brother Roger urges reconciliation with non-Catholics 


without “asking them to deny their families of origin” (i.e. without requiring them to become Catholic). Brother 
Roger asks that the Eucharist be opened “to any baptized Christian who believes in the real presence of the Body 
and Blood of Christ, and who passionately seeks the unanimity of the faith....” Ibid., 62. 


"3 Tbid., 80. 
'4 Thid., 108. 
ae Roger, Your Deserts, |. 
"6 Thid., 41. 


"7 Thid., 42-43. 
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others.''® Forgiveness is needed for the reconciliation of all Christians, including the Orthodox. To that 
end, Brother Roger elaborates on the gifts each Christian group brings.''’ There are love-inspiring 
encounters of the risen Christ’s Spirit in the Orthodox liturgy. Personal obedience and spontaneous prayer 
stem from the Protestant trust in Scripture. Through the Catholic Eucharist people encounter Christ, 
receive forgiveness (i.e. in the practice of confession), and experience unity. In the spirit of such 
reconciliation, Brother Roger emphasizes that prayer is not only explicit worded expression; it may 
consist simply of childlike desire, take place with icons, be associated with deserts or ecstasies, and 
continue when words and clear thinking fail because Christ and the Spirit pray in people—prayer, 
however, is always tied to real-life action.” 

In And Your Deserts Shall Flower Brother Roger also includes two essays about simplicity. 
Drawing on Christ’s words about children receiving God’s Kingdom, Brother Roger calls for individuals 
and the Church to the simplicity of having a spirit of childlikeness: “God makes himself accessible to 


simple hearts who throw themselves upon his confidence.”'”! 


In a warmly stirring call to remain faithful 
“to Christ until death” Brother Roger writes that those who follow Christ instead of self, are drawn to a 


simple life marked by sharing, zestful intensity as well as struggle, jubilation, and overflowing fullness 


from God.!” 





"8 Thid., 15-16, 20-21. 


'? Thid., 59. For more details about gifts from the Orthodox cf. Roger, A Path of Hope, 51. Brother Roger 


called Christians to go beyond confronting either other’s differing visions by “[loving] the gifts of the other 
Christians, to assume their thinking in themselves and to learn to love it. He led [Taizé] to anticipate the 
reconciliation of Christians by its life, to live it out in advance.” Alois, “Brother Roger’s Contribution," 68 of 4034, 
Kindle. 


eo Roger, Your Deserts, 48, 74, 93-96, 13, 131. Silence in prayer is not the absence of God; rather, there 


“Christ prays, more than we can imagine. ... The essence of prayer takes place above all in great silence.... So let 
Christ pray in us, trusting as a child, and one day these gulfs [of doubt, violence, secret distress, and guilt] will be 
inhabited.” Roger, Struggle, 103-104. 


es Roger, Your Deserts, 111. 


'2? Thid., 132, 134. 
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In the final collection from Brother Roger’s journals, written as he reflects on his own aging, he 
encourages his readers to simple prayer.’ A Heart That Trusts represents simple prayer in four ways: 
inner silence and purity of heart because Christ Jesus is present within; readiness to follow the demands 
of the present moment instead of needing to plan privations; abandonment to God more than intellectual 
understanding (cf. the repetitive prayers of western and eastern Christians); and waiting before God.'™* 
Simple prayer is aided by the simplification of sharing one’s possessions—which requires artistic creation 
to avoid puritanical guilt.'”° Because art “comes from God,” visual art can make it possible to “glimpse 
the mystery of God;” and music—which leads more deeply into prayer by expressing what words alone 
cannot express—can lift the veil “from the ineffable mystery of God.”'”° Finally, to the youths who are 
leaving Taizé to be witnesses of peace and bearers of reconciliation, Brother Roger writes, “live a life of 
simple prayer.”'”’ 

Brother Roger’s final revision of Taizé’s Rule was published in 1980 as The Sources of Taizé: No 
Greater Love. In this rewrite, he replaces nearly all the instructions with descriptions of perspectives and 
motivations.'”* The first half has the character of a warmly invitational evangelistic tract. It describes and 
invites personal encounter with Christ, care for those people thought of as “least,” heart-deep 
reconciliation, fulfillment by living in God’s presence, and trust.'”” The second half is titled “The ‘Little 


Source’ of Taizé [because] ‘little source’ expresses the essential which makes a common life possible”— 





'3 Spink, A Universal, 178. 


'4 Roger, A Heart, 25, 81, 115-116, 118. Human actions (e.g. postures and breathing) can aid simple 


prayer, provided that one does not allow oneself to be the starting point for prayer—as when prayer is reduced to a 
technique—and thereby risks creating a god who is merely the illusory projection of one’s own ego. Ibid., 25-26. 


'25 Thid., 95. 
126 Thid. 


'27 Thid., 127. 


'8 “Sources” also avoids the legalistic overtones of “rule.” Spink, A Universal, 194. For example, within 


the remaining instructions for men joining the Community as brothers, Brother Roger deletes the earlier injunction 
to avoid vain repetition when praying. Roger, The Sources, 72; Schutz, The Rule of Taizé in French and in English, 
75. 


'2° Cf. Table of Contents in Roger, The Sources, 3-4. 
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in other words, simplicity that reconciles.'*° Fittingly, Brother Roger paraphrases Jesus’ words in 
Matthew 5:3 as “Happy [are] all who love simplicity: in them is the Kingdom of God.”"*! 

During the decades that the Taizé Community was becoming widely known and influential, the 
developments in the Community’s life and ways of singing were bound up with Taizé’s commitment to 
simplicity and reconciliation. By remaining focused on essentials—which is simplicity—the Community 
was able to live provisionally; it was able to change as needed in response to new circumstances. By 
living in simplicity, the Community was free, for instance, to make many significant changes to its 
singing and liturgy in response to the unexpected influx of young visitors. Taizé’s simplicity prioritized 
both inward and outward realities, but recognized that inward realities were the necessary source for the 
outward. With respect to the inner life, Taizé emphasized intimate, dialogical interaction with the risen 
Christ. Furthermore, Taizé invited people to begin the lifelong, life-changing journey of following Christ 
by first entrusting or surrendering one’s life to Christ. Taizé taught and demonstrated that by drawing 
however imperfectly and incompletely on the wellspring of knowing Christ in this childlike way, one can 
respond to life’s struggles and hardships with loving care for others. Central to this response was the work 
of reconciliation—between Christians (by recognizing each other’s gifts), and between Christians and 
nonbelievers (by recognizing Christ’s presence with each person). Joy was an expected part of 
reconciliation because its source was the risen Christ. Prayer, in many forms and none, was central to all 
these realities. Singing and other art forms were expressions of beauty that helped people gain access to 
God, especially in prayer. With these essentials characterizing the simplicity of Taizé, the Community 


could live responsively and hospitably in the face of change, conflict, and struggle. 





130 Thid., 47. 
'S! Thid., 65. 
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Inner Life, and Global Communion: Wellsprings 


In the decade after Brother Roger’s death, Taizé continued drawing on the wellsprings of life. 
Under Taizé’s new leader, the community pursued simplicity, reconciliation, and provisionality with a 
renewed focus on those inner sources that nurture life and faith, and on the pursuit of communion with 
others. That communion was shown through the Community’s growing fellowship among many different 
Christians and churches, and through experiences of solidarity with people around the world. These two 
foci of “inner life and human solidarity” were evident in the Community’s events, the visitors’ 


. . . 132 
experiences, and recent publications. 


Continued Dedication to the Gospel 





The most dramatic challenge to the Taizé Community’s commitment to live provisionally 
because of its simplicity for reconciliation was Brother Roger’s murder on Tuesday, August 16, 2005. 
During evening prayer, a mentally unstable woman came up beside Brother Roger and stabbed him in the 


throat.!*? 


At Brother Roger’s funeral a week later, with nearly fifteen thousand people in attendance, 
Taizé’s new prior read, “God of goodness, we entrust to your forgiveness Luminita Solcan who, in an act 
of sickness, put an end to the life of Brother Roger. With Christ on the cross we say to you: Father, 


forgive her, she does not know what she did.”'** 


Jason Santos, who was present in the Church of 
Reconciliation when the murder occurred, describes the following days as “surreal’”—not only because of 
the gruesome murder, but also because of the unexpected peaceful normalcy that prevailed.'** Prayers, 


Bible Introductions, and communal work continued as before. Santos concludes that this was possible 


because the “ethos of the [Taizé] community is so imbued with the longing for reconciliation, even in the 





'? Olivier Clément, Taizé: A Meaning to Life (Chicago: GIA, 1997), 82. 
135 Santos, A Community, 18-20. 
4 Thid., 75. 


eo Ibid., 13, 16, 20. The murder took place during Santos’ first evening at Taizé. 
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face of senseless evil, forgiveness and consequently peace can reside.” ~” Even the life of Taizé’s founder 


was provisional, because he and his community were living in the simplicity of Christ’s presence. 


57 Brother 


Taizé’s new prior represented continuity with Taizé’s vocation rather than change. 
Alois, a Catholic from Germany, entered the Community in 1974, and was designated by Brother Roger 
to be his successor.'** Brother Alois continued Taizé’s emphases on the inner and outer life. His stated 
first priority was to call people to return to the Quelle (source or wellspring). This means returning to the 
deep inner source of prayer and life, because an outer life with people is unsustainable without such a 
source.'*? His second priority was to create more widespread experiences of church as a large community 
by means of meetings around the world. Because most Christians have too little contact with other 
Christians, their reconciliation depends on mutual relationships between individual, ordinary Christians; 
theological dialogue is insufficient. '*° Prayer and peacemaking both continue Taizé’s calling. 

Brother Alois also built on Brother Roger’s legacy by emphasizing kindness, understanding, and 
trust in the ministry of reconciliation with the entire human family. Reflecting on Brother Roger’s last 
words before his murder, Brother Alois speculates that Brother Roger 

probably wanted to say: do everything possible to make more perceptible for everyone 

the love God has for every human being without exception, and for all peoples. ... Bring 

this mystery to light, through [Taizé’s] life, in a humble commitment with 

others...together with all those who are searching for peace across the earth.'*! 

Kindness is at the heart of this vocation. At Brother Roger’s funeral Brother Alois highlighted Brother 
Roger’s 


constant return to the gospel value of kind-heartedness: “not an empty word, but a force 
able to transform the world, because, through it, God is at work. In the face of evil, kind- 





'36 Thid., 76. 
137 Thid. 


'38 Thid., 77. 


'° Brother Alois made these comments to a group of visitors at Taizé on Friday, February 11, 2011 in 


response to a question I asked him about the future of Taizé. 


140 Thid. 


'4! That afternoon, Brother Roger called another brother, and said, “Note down these words carefully!” 


After a long pause, he continued “To the extent that our community creates possibilities in the human family to 
broaden....” Brother Roger was too exhausted to finish the sentence. Choose, 129. 
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heartedness is a vulnerable reality. But the life which Brother Roger gave is a pledge that 
God’s peace will have the last word for each person on our earth.”!” 
As an example of offering understanding through listening, Brother Alois tells about visiting a small 
Buddhist monastic community in South Korea. Unlike the Buddhists, the central feature of the Taizé 
brothers’ life is addressing God who loves people personally and addresses them as ‘you.’ Nonetheless, 
Brother Alois urges further listening to these Buddhists because understanding can come only by 
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listening. ~ In addition, Brother Alois pledges that Taizé will continue to follow Brother Roger’s path of 


trusting for the sake of hope amidst conflicts, because to trust is “to welcome very simply the love that 
God bears towards everyone, to root our lives in that love, and to take the risks that that implies.”!“* 

By this focus on prayer and peacemaking, Brother Alois was continuing Taizé’s simplicity. 
Christians who live a life entirely dedicated to “the heart of the gospel” will not need to “break ties with 
[their] ecclesial heritage,” but will recognize the cost of “[putting] aside [their] own pride and ideologies 
and focus on what is central to all Christians,” because “reconciliation can only surface by acknowledging 


what is not essential.”!*° 


In a similar vein, Olivier Clément, an Orthodox theologian and frequent visitor at 
Taizé, describes this Christ-centred simplicity as a post-ideological Christianity in which “no one [visiting 
Taizé] is asked for their doctrinal passport; but nevertheless no secret is made of the fact that everyone is 
gathered around Christ, and that with him—‘I am the way,’ he said—a way forward begins for those who 
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want it.” Christians who are dedicated to the gospel focus not on non-essentials, but on what unifies, 


which is the person and work of Jesus Christ.'*” 





'? Spink, A Universal, 198. 


'® Brother Alois, discussion with author present, Friday, February 11, 2011 


rl Choose, 12. 
' Santos, A Community, 128-129. 
'4© Clément, Taizé: A Meaning, 12. 


'47 Cf. Brother Alois, "Strasbourg Meeting Meditations by Brother Alois", Taizé, 2013, 
http://www.taize.fr/en_article16174.html (accessed January 20 2015). Brother Roger consistently focused on Jesus 
Christ. He wrote, “Too brilliant to be seen, God is a God who blinds the sight. Christ captures this consuming fire 
and, without dazzling us, lets God shine through.” Quoted in Brother Richard, "Bible Introduction to the 
Colloquium," in Brother Roger’s Contribution to Theological Thought: Acts of the International Colloquium; Taizé, 
August 31-September 5, 2015 (Taizé: Ateliers et Presses de Taizé, 2016), 121 of 4034, Kindle. 
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Visitors’ Descriptions 

Taizé’s life includes the physical location and routines experienced by visitors. Therefore, a 
consideration of the Community’s wellsprings must include a brief description of visitors’ experiences. 
This description will draw especially on the accounts of Jason Santos, Olivier Clément, and George 


148 
Carey. 


While singing, for instance, plays a key role in the experience of visiting Taizé, singing is 
embedded in other experiences of the Community—experiences of physical plainness and beauty, of 
daily, liturgical, and weekly rhythms, and of being present with many different people.'”” 

Visitors’ first impression of Taizé is often its physical plainness. According to Carey they are 
struck by the ramshackle appearance of the buildings—a reminder that the visitors are strangers, even 
exiles, on a pilgrimage; “Taizé's aim is not to retain people but to send them back into the world.”'*’ The 
visitors’ lodgings, including barracks and tents, are sparsely furnished.'*' At meal times, the crowds 
queue up outdoors to receive a few dishes—a spoon, bowl, plate, and tray—for eating a plain meal that 
may consist of rice mixed with beans, sometimes a little meat, two slices of a baguette, cheese, fruit, and a 
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few cookies. ~*~ Breakfasts are even more modest. Often, thousands of people are served in an hour. 


Taizé’s plainness is not, however, the plainness of ugliness, but is infused with beauty. The 


Church of Reconciliation epitomizes this beauty in simplicity.'™ 


On the one hand, the church is a large, 
rectangular not cruciform, concrete building, with garage-like doors opening onto the narthexes. The 


floors are covered with thin, worn carpet. The only seats are a few wooden benches. Yet the large orange 


fabric sails rising above the flickering candles set in stacked terracotta chimney blocks behind the altar 





me Carey took a group of one thousand young Anglicans to Taizé while he was the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The week that I spent at Taizé in February 2011 also shapes this description. 


' Brother Roger would not discuss music on its own. George Carey, Spiritual Journey: 1000 Young Adults 


Share the Reconciling Experience of Taizé with the Archbishop of Canterbury (Harrisburg: Morehouse, 1994), 81. 
150 : 
Ibid., 74. 


iS Santos, A Community, 27-29, 30. 


'®? Thid., 31-32, 46. In winter, when guests are fewer, meals are served and eaten indoors. 


'SS The Brothers also create artwork in many media that is sold at Taizé. 
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give the sanctuary an uplifting focal point. The brothers are eye-catching in their white robes, sitting at 
prayer benches and surrounded by (plastic) greenery. The congregation is ringed by icons and stained 
glass. The stained glass includes abstract patterns along the ceiling, and eight small windows at eyelevel 
representing Christian festivals. The Church’s beauty is also aural. Singing is accompanied either by the 
church’s pipe organ, or by a synthesizer with a guitar-like sound.'** The chants have simple, memorable 
melodies and accessible harmonizations printed in songbooks that are provided to all present. The 
brothers and visitors do not mumble the chants timidly, but sing them strongly—at times quietly and 
slowly, at times forte with vigor. This strength is anchored by voices of Taizé’s men singing in harmony, 
and enhanced by the sanctuary’s reverberant acoustic. Clement comments that Taizé’s multifaceted 
beauty attracts visitors because it is not a beauty of violence, frenzy, or possession—as is evident in some 
art—but is a peaceable beauty from which communion emerges, and in which is the mystery of God.'” 
Through this peaceable beauty, Taizé’s singing contributes to reconciliation. 

The daily rhythm of life at Taizé is a simple Benedictine-like arrangement of meals, prayers, 
Bible reading, and work. For visitors, the day begins with morning prayer in the Church of 
Reconciliation.'*° The large bells at Taizé’s entrance ring for about eight minutes before each of the day’s 
three times of prayer. After breakfast, Bible Introductions are held for about two hours. Visitors are given 
a simple, thought-provoking orientation to a passage of Scripture by a brother, before subdividing into 
smaller groups to discuss the passage using prepared open-ended questions. Midday prayer is followed by 
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lunch. During the afternoon visitors clean the grounds and buildings. ~’ The afternoons also include free 





'*4 4 long-term volunteer at Taizé told me that during the summer, visitors with musical ability may 
audition to accompany the chants during weekend services. Conversation with author, February 10, 2011. 


'SS Clément, Taizé: A Meaning, 22. 


156 : ‘ re : Soe r 7 sea ie 
During morning prayer, visitors may receive Eucharistic bread and wine from their own Christian 


tradition: Catholic, Protestant, and sometimes Orthodox. This fellowship across Christian traditions has an 
eschatological meaning. “By bringing Protestant and Catholic brothers and from time to time by welcoming an 
Orthodox monk to live with us for a while, our community tries to anticipate the unity which is still to come.” Alois, 
“The Relevance," 57 of 2376, Kindle. 


'S’ The brothers’ work includes preparing for the meetings, kitchen duties, creating videos, and doing 


pottery. Brother Emile, conversations with author, February 10 and 12, 2011. 
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time, music rehearsals, and workshops offered by the brothers. Dinner is followed by evening prayer. 
This is the longest of the services. Many visitors stay for a prayer vigil of chanting and silence long after 
most brothers have left the Church. 


'S8 A fter several 


Within this daily rhythm, the prayers have their own liturgical rhythm. 
introductory chants of praise, the congregation turns to a decorated lectern where a brother reads a few 
verses of Scripture in several languages—but only a few verses, so that people will “focus on them and 
live them.'*’ Scriptures are chosen that unify, are fundamental to the gospel, and go through the Bible 
every two years.’ After singing a response to the Scripture, the entire congregation keeps silence for six 
to twelve minutes. '°' Carey comments that in contrast to “noisy” Western Christianity (including 
Anglicanism), Taizé values silence not because silence has some “particular virtue in it, [but] to enable 
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God to break the silence in us.” ”” This is followed by sung intercessions, sharing of the Eucharistic 


elements during morning prayer, and chants of praise. Near the end of evening prayer, several brothers 
distribute themselves throughout the church so that visitors may speak or pray with them before the 
prayer vigil. 


The sung prayers that are “tirelessly repeated” in Taizé’s daily liturgies are, according to 
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Clément, notable for three reasons. ** One, these texts come from all parts of the world and are sung in 
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many different languages. ’’ Two, the calming nature of these songs is not simply for personal prayer, but 


is brought into the common liturgy. This, says Clément, is unique among congregational liturgies.'° 





°* For a compilation of Taizé services (incl. suggested Scriptures, prayers, and songs) to be used outside of 
the Community, cf. Taizé, Prayer for Each Day (Chicago: GIA, 1997). 


»° Carey, Spiritual Journey, 69. During midday prayers, in the interests of time, the Scripture is read from 
the centre of the room. 


°° Santos, A Community, 112-113. 
*' Thid., 116. 

° Carey, Spiritual Journey, 62. 

a Clément, Taizé: A Meaning, 13. 
* Tbid. 

° Thid., 52. 
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Three, by means of the simple accessible texts that communicate Christianity’s essentials, and by means 
of the gentle calming music the songs teach participants how to pray; young visitors who often do not 
know how to pray are brought to a deep spiritual experience of inner peace from which they can become 
open to God.'® Thus, the singing of Taizé contributes to the Gospel simplicity, and to the divine and 
human communion that are vital for the Community. 

Taizé’s daily and liturgical rhythms are shaped by a larger weekly rhythm that culminates with a 
prayer vigil focusing on Christ’s death each Friday evening, an Easter Festival of Lights on Saturday 
evening, and mass on Sunday morning. During Friday evening prayer, everyone has the opportunity of 
praying around a large icon of the cross lying in the centre of the Church. Many visitors touch the cross, 


'87 Near the end of Saturday’s evening Vigil, the prior with several 


even placing their foreheads on it. 
children light candles from the church’s Christ candle, and then walk throughout the church lighting 
tapers that were given to each person when they entered. After experiencing the church illuminated by 
thousands of dancing flames, Santos suggests that for many young people this is the first time that they 
“physically see one community of faith, together under one roof, worshiping the one true God.”!™ 

Taizé’s plainness, beauty, and rhythms of prayer, work and reading, are integrated with the 
experience of diverse people sharing life in one place for a time. They come from around the world, speak 
the languages of the world, and bring varying experiences in Christian traditions, other faiths, or no faith. 
Many visitors come for a week, while others (i.e. “permanents”) volunteer for up to a year. Reconciliation 
begins as these people make meaningful connections across many divides while sharing in Taizé’s life.’ 
That most visitors participate fully and without coercion in both work and daily prayer speaks to the deep 


170 


trust that the brothers extend to the visitors." Furthermore, the experience of joining hundreds or 





'66 Thid., 52-53. 


'*? This practice was inspired in the 1970s by Russian Christians who prayed in this way “as an act of 


solidarity and communion with their friends who were in prison.” Santos, A Community, 122. 
'®8 Tbid., 123. Italics are original. 
'©? Santos’ frequent references to laughter at Taizé point to this reconciliation. Ibid., 30, 31, 42, 49. 


' Thid., 12, 93, 142-145. 
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thousands of others in silence three times a day is a rare and transforming shared solitude. At Taizé, 
communal work, prayer, and silence join with the singing to deepen the participants’ life-altering 


encounters with God. 


New Publications and Rule 

Three recent publications represent Taizé’s movement forward since Brother Roger’s death: a 
final book by Brother Roger, a book published shortly after his death, and a 2009 recording. Brother 
Roger uses God is Love Alone to develop theologically themes he had expressed earlier— especially the 
theme of God’s ever-enlarging concentric circles as described by Pope John XXIII. In the face of evil, 


God in Christ and the Holy Spirit is all-powerful to love. “Christ [came] to earth so that every human 
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being could know that he or she is loved.” '’ This knowledge is possible because “by the Holy Spirit [the 
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mysterious presence of Christ] is there in each person....” '“ Furthermore, as the New Testament teaches, 


173 


this love encompasses all people, not only Christian believers. ‘~ The loving Spirit of Christ in each 


person invites them to surrender to God, even if their faith is very little. ne “Simplicity is a source of joy. 


It enables us to surrender ourselves to God, to allow ourselves to be led to him.”’”° 


When people come to 
God with trusting simplicity, the result is healing, transfiguration, holiness, forgiveness of others, and 
ever-widening circles of reconciliation.'”° 

A Path of Hope: Last Writings of Brother Roger contains two short books—“A Glimmer of 


Happiness” and “Praying in Silence of Heart: One Hundred Prayers”—plus an unfinished letter for the 


meeting in Milan in 2005. Throughout, Brother Roger focuses on the simple human communion with God 





'"! Roger, God Is Love, 41. 
'” Tbid., 5. 

' Thid., 25, 31, 41, 38. 

' Tbid., 84. 

' Thid., 87. 


'® Thid., 84. To illustrate, Brother Roger tells of Metropolitan Nikodim from the Orthodox Church in St. 


Petersburg, who died in the arms of Pope John Paul I in 1978 at the start of the Pope’s thirty-three-day reign. Ibid., 
61-62. 
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that leads to happiness and joy. “God does not necessarily communicate with us by means of human 


99177 


words. God speaks above all by silent intuition.” '" The beauty of common sung prayer, “one of the first 


gifts of our resurrection,” is indispensable for communion because “the Holy Spirit is transmitted chiefly 


through common prayer.”!”8 


The short prayers contribute to this communion with God. In Brother 
Roger’s unfinished letter, the expression “the Christ of communion” encapsulates much of Taizé’s life. 

The constant longing of my brothers and myself is for every young person to discover 

Christ, not Christ taken in isolation but the “Christ of communion” present in fulness in 

that mystery of communion which is his Body, the Church. There, many young people 

can find ways to commit their entire lives to the very end. There they have all they need 

to become creators of trust and reconciliation, not just among themselves but with all the 

generations, from the most elderly to little children. In our Taizé Community, following 

the “Christ of communion” is like a fire that burns in us. We would go to the ends of the 

earth to look for ways, to ask, to appeal, to beg if need be, but never from without, always 

while remaining within that unique communion which is the Church.'” 
With this statement, Brother Roger invites young people to seek Christ—who provides the fire of inner 
life—within the communion that is the church, and for the sake of a global reconciling communion. 

Mane Nobiscum (Stay With Us), a recent CD from Taizé that was recorded in Taizé’s ancient 
village church, demonstrates the simplicity and provisionality that enable Taizé to remain true to its 
vocation amidst many changes.'*’ As on the CD Taizé L ’Eglise Romane, the voices take precedence over 
the accompaniments, with homophonic choral singing predominating. As well, the ordering of the songs 
reflects their origins in Taizé’s daily prayers by moving from songs of hope, salvation and God’s 
nearness; to songs of desire, intercession and crying; to songs inviting God’s presence (including 
Eucharistic imagery); to a final dismissal with the Nunc Dimitis. The differences from the earlier CD 


reflect Taizé’s ministries of reconciliation, and hospitality. Reconciliation is signified by women and men, 


from ten countries singing together in fifteen languages. Hospitality is demonstrated by the songs’ 





os Roger, A Path of Hope, 30. While recovering from tuberculosis as a teenager, several intuitions came to 


Brother Ro; he rooted his life in these “few simple Gospel realities....” Ibid., 32. 
"8 Thid., 33. 
' Thid., 126-127, cf. 123. 


'8° Taizé, Mane Nobiscum (Taizé: Ateliers et Presses de Taizé), Compact Disc, (accessed 2011/04/01). 
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musical accessibility (e.g. more major keys, short repeated phrases, clear meters, and contemporary folk- 
like accompaniments augmented by orchestral instruments). Reconciliation and hospitality are also 
supported by the diverse sources of song texts: from Scripture to Bonhoeffer, and Orthodox liturgy to 
Brother Roger. Yet for all this clarity, struggle and mystery remain: nearly half of the songs end on an 
imperfect cadence, leaving a sense of the music continuing into silence. 

Brother Roger’s murder and Taizé’s subsequent responses and changes portray essential qualities 
of the Community—qualities that also accompany its singing. Those essential qualities are wellsprings 
that feed people’s inner life and communion. Amidst trauma and transition, Taizé continued in a 
simplicity of prayerful communion with Christ—an inner communion—that produced lives of kindness, 
forgiveness, trust, and peacemaking—communion with others. Both communions are grounded in Jesus 
Christ. With the simplicity of this grounding, Taizé has navigated its changes because the brothers 
recognized these changes as provisional. Four qualities of Taizé’s life stand out through these recent 
experiences and accompanying writings. One, peacemakers must take risks; to trust is a risk. Two, 
reconciliation rests on hospitality. Three, in Brother Roger’s final writings, Christ is no longer described 
simply as “with” every person, but as “in” every person. Yet this shift does not remove the need for 
conversion. Brother Roger still sees that people need to surrender to Christ; and that God’s Spirit then 
brings about transformation.'*' Four, communion with Christ is embedded in the communion of the 
church, yet also leads Christians to pursue reconciled communion throughout the world. The recent CD 
shows these four qualities intersecting in the songs and singing of Taizé, so that inner life and communion 


are wellsprings of faith, and leaven for the world. 





'S! Although Brother Roger’s thoughts here—as elsewhere—appear paradoxical, this is in keeping with his 
unsystematic writing and his views about the church, which is not like a closed garden and nonetheless has bounds. 
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Taizé Singing 

Before presenting an account of the experiences of those Mennonite Brethren who have 
employed Taizé singing, I will summarize the roots of the Taizé Christian Community that nourish its 
singing. An awareness of these roots is valuable because singing has been one of the most enduring 
expressions of life with God among Mennonite Brethren in Canada. Taizé’s singing is rooted in an 
integration of simplicity with provisionality, and deep inner life with communion or solidarity. Taizé 
demonstrates and promotes simplicity with Christ that is lived in experiences of hardship and deserts. 
That simplicity features communion with Jesus Christ, resulting in a reconciling mission. That 
communion is experienced through prayer. In prayer, people enter into dialogue—even struggle—with 
the risen Christ. Prayer includes silence in the face of struggle, uncertainty, and mystery. Those who 
follow dialogue with surrender to God devote themselves to a life of following Jesus—even while their 
trust is partial and their following is still incomplete. One of the transforming results of being in 
communion with Christ is joy like a festival amidst struggles and hardships. This communion is not 
merely an individually felt experience, but is embedded in the Christian community, which is the church. 
People in communion with Christ also become participants in the work of Christ by offering mercy and 
care among the world’s poor, marginalized, oppressed and hurting people. A primary feature of that work 
is being peacemakers who seek reconciliation with other Christians and with people who do not believe in 
Jesus. Hospitality, trust, listening, kindness, and forgiveness are all key to this reconciliation. By joining 
in this mission, Christians witness to Christ and the Gospel.'*” This mission, however difficult, is made 
possible as Christians recognize the ways that the Holy Spirit is with every person. Because communion 
and mission are grounded in Jesus Christ, the Scripture—containing the message of the Gospel—is vital 
in both communion and mission. By living in this simplicity—that is, by emphasizing the essentials of the 


Christian life—it is possible to live provisionally. This consists of adapting, responding, and surrendering 





'S? Addressing evangelization with Reformed Church leaders in 1960, Brother Roger said, “The unity of the 
Church is a matter of life and death for Christian mission. More than ever I am seized by this reality, namely that we 
are not listened to because we do not make Christ’s prayer a reality: to be one so that the world may believe.” 
Scatena, “Brother Roger’s Contribution," 324 of 4034, Kindle. 
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one’s very self when necessary in the face of needs and changes. In other words, the Taizé Community 
and the teachings of its founder demonstrate an integrated Christian simplicity that pursues reconciliation 
through attentiveness to the wellsprings of life that God has made available to every person through Jesus 
Christ and his indwelling Spirit. 

According to Brother Roger, singing plays three important roles in this life of simplicity. Singing, 
along with other forms of beauty, helps people discover access into communion with God. Singing, like 
silence, provides a means of communicating honestly about the light and darkness in life. Finally, singing 
is a medium for communicating and receiving joy. In all these roles, singing is embedded in the 
communion that is the church. Singing is therefore rooted in the reality that when Christians live 
according to Gospel simplicity, reconciliation—including the willingness to receive gifts from Christians 
once considered afar off—becomes a feature of Christian life, because the Holy Spirit is present to every 


person, group and history. 


Taizé Influences Among Mennonite Brethren 


During the past two decades, some Canadian Mennonite Brethren have begun singing songs from 
the Taizé Christian Community, along with demonstrating practices and values of Taizé. These 
developments have taken place in several Mennonite Brethren congregations—whether wholeheartedly or 
more experimentally—and in several Mennonite Brethren post-secondary schools. The feedback from 
participants highlights what Mennonite Brethren appreciated and resisted in Taizé’s contributions. That 
resistance is important because it highlights the question of whether the singing from the Taizé 


Community can be accepted with integrity by Mennonite Brethren. 


Congregations 


Four songs from Taizé entered into Mennonite Brethren congregational use in 1995 via the 


Mennonite Brethren hymnal Worship Together: “Bless the Lord,” “Eat This Bread,” “Hosanna,” and 
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“Jesus, Remember Me.” 


Although the number of Mennonite Brethren churches in Canada using print 
hymnals has subsequently dropped significantly, the presence of these four Taizé songs suggests that 
congregations across Canada were for the first time singing songs from Taizé. 

The ecumenically-minded Imago Dei house churches made extensive use of Taizé songs. Their 
worship services were designed to “help Christians ‘respond to God’s presence in their lives’ [with] a 
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contemplative service featuring Taizé-styled worship of sung prayer and communion.” Imago Dei’s 


185 


website also provided Taizé resources for singing and communion. ~ In 2004, Imago Dei’s pastor Rob 


des Cotes and Roland Balzer of Highland Community Church led Mennonite Brethren pastors and 
spouses on retreat in a Taizé service notable for its experience of “quiet beauty.”'*° 

Highland Community Church in Abbotsford began offering regular Taizé-styled services in 2001. 
Balzer, Highland’s pastor, introduced these services because of his own desire for worship that was 
explicitly God-focused; he was hungry for interaction with God without distractions. '*’ He was also 
frustrated with the praise and worship genre common in Mennonite Brethren churches because he felt that 


that music was intended to stimulate an emotional response. Highland’s worship leaders wanted authentic 


affective experiences of God instead. 





'S Worship Together, 181, 244, 339, 355. 


'S4 Coggins, “A Church in the Image ". At the end of 2011, twelve Imago Dei groups existed in nine 
Canadian cities, and in five locations outside Canada. "Imago Dei Groups", Imago Dei Christian Community, 2014, 
http://imagodeicommunity.ca/our-services/ (accessed July 4 2014). 


'SS "Imago Dei Christian Community: A Community Drawn to Christ—Welcome", Imago Dei Christian 
Community, 2011, http://imagodeicommunity.ca/ (accessed December 28 2011); "Imago Dei: Taizé Communion 
Liturgy", Imago Dei Christian Community, 
http://dl.dropbox.com/u/6599822/COMMUNION%20LITURGY.TAIZE. pdf (accessed December 28 2011); "Songs 
for Prayer", Imago Dei Christian Community, http://imagodeicommunity.ca/songs/ (accessed December 28 2011). 
The Imago Dei site also includes resources from and links to Jesuit sites, the Northumbria Community, SoulStream, 
and the Iona Community. 


'S° Klassen, “Pastors and Spouses," 16. This was the retreat, mentioned in the chapter about Ignatius’ 


Spiritual Exercises, at which Steve Imbach and Jeff Imbach introduced the attendees to spiritual direction. This 
writer, who was present for the retreat, assumed that the attendees would deeply appreciate the service’s harmony 
singing and reflective attention to Scripture, and was disappointed when several people were critical of the service. 


'87 Roland Balzer, conversation with author, December 15, 2011. 
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Highland’s Taizé services became more ecumenical through the influence of Cathy Hardy, who 
had grown up in a Mennonite Brethren church, but was introduced to Taizé songs through an 


Episcopalian church during a crisis in her life.'** 


Through her influence, Highland joined with St. 
Matthew’s Anglican Church in offering monthly Taizé services. Eventually, these churches also held an 
annual Taizé service in the church of Westminster Abbey, a nearby Benedictine monastery and seminary. 
Balzer also led a Taizé service during his town’s annual Week of Prayer for Christian Unity.!*” 

These services used only songs from Taizé, and incorporated many of the features of the services 
in France’s Taizé Community: periods of silence, readings from Psalms and the New Testament, and 


prayers of intercession (both read and spontaneous).'”” 


As well, the worship space was augmented with 
many candles, and several icons and/or paintings. Although Balzer experimented with inviting 
participants to come pray around a cross laid on the floor of the church, very few people were willing to 


leave their pews and pray in this way.’ 


After a decade, Highland discontinued these monthly services, 
but used aspects of them in the regular morning services. Hardy, however, continued to cooperate with 
churches of several denominations to offer monthly services with a clear Taizé imprint. 

The reflections of three Mennonite Brethren leaders who helped lead these services identify ways 


in which the Taizé Community influenced those Mennonite Brethren who were involved.'”” Hardy says 


that she has been deeply influenced by four of Taizé’s values: offering radical generosity to people who 





'88 Cathy A. J. Hardy, "Testimony: An Invitation to Trust: The Healing Music of Taizé," Mennonite 
Brethren Herald, March 2007, 19. 


mi Anglican, Catholic, Presbyterian, Christian Reformed, Lutheran, United, Fellowship Baptist, Vineyard 
and Mennonite Brethren churches participated in these weeks of prayer. Cathy Hardy, e-mail message to author, 
November 18, 2008; "Together in Troubled Times," Abbotsford News, January 17 2009; "Week of Prayer for 
Christian Unity Benefits Charity, Drop-in Centre," The Abbotsford News, January 18 2007; "Week of Prayer 
Coming", The Abbotsford Times, http://www.abbotsfordtimes.com/life/Week+Prayer+coming/2793 183/story.html 
(accessed December 22 2011); "Week of Prayer", http://www.abbotsfordtoday.ca/?p=53096 (accessed December 22 
2011). 


'° These observations are based on a sampling of five printed orders of service from Highland Community 


Church’s monthly Taizé services: March 18, 2001, March 25, 2001, December 2, 2001, October 25, 2009, March 
28, 2010. 


'S! Roland Balzer, conversation with author, December 15, 2011. 


' Two of these people’s reflections have reached Canadian Mennonite Brethren by being published in the 


Mennonite Brethren Herald. 
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are different than oneself; gratefully listening to others more than broadcasting one’s own theological 
opinions; daring to love; and concentrating on the wellsprings of joy.'”? Continuing to echo the words of 
Brother Roger, she explains that Taizé songs invite her 

to enter a journey of trust rather than fear... a way beyond my fears, a way of trust, a way 

of deep inner rest. ... Gradually the impact of their truths brought healing and I was 

guided into a deeper awareness of God’s love and presence in my life. As I was able, 

slowly, to let go of fear, rich and beautiful fruit emerged from the ashes in my heart. 

Now... I, together with an ecumenical team, share these chants/prayers with as many 

people as I can. I want them to taste of the deep wells this music offers as well.'”* 

Don Huget, a musician in these Taizé services, identifies four similar contributions from these 
ecumenical services.'”* He is becoming more open to and aware of God, listening more than talking to 
God. Communal silence helps him find “enough peace to pray for guidance” in times of personal tension. 
He is learning that he can “simply rest in God...simply enjoy being with God.” The Taizé songs also help 
him express his deepest wounds to God in order to be healed. 

For Balzer, the Taizé pattern of worship and prayer offers a sustained focus on God with limited 


distractions. !”° 


At the same, the presence of visually beautifully art reminds participants not to forget the 
world as they pray. These services neither require nor seek to produce any particular emotional responses, 
but instead trust God’s Holy Spirit to initiate and to act. The communal silences overcome the difficulty 
many individuals have keeping silence alone. Balzer even perceives an evangelistic impulse in the Taizé 
services because they invite the larger community to pray in God’s presence. Nevertheless, Balzer 


recognizes that some of Highland’s congregants did not participate in the Taizé way of singing and 


praying because it felt foreign, was too repetitive, or was perceived as lacking of biblical support. 





'S Cathy Hardy, conversation with author, December 16, 2011. 


' Hardy, “Testimony: An Invitation," 19. 


°° Dan Huget, "A Parable, a Phone Call, a French Community," Mennonite Brethren Herald, April 28 


2006, 6. 


'°6 Roland Balzer, conversation with author, December 15, 2011. 
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Experiments 


A somewhat larger number of Mennonite Brethren congregations experimented by using Taizé 
songs occasionally—sometimes this was welcomed, and other times it was not. House Blend Ministries 
frequently used Taizé’s songs, silence, and repetition as a refreshing even “holy” contrast to the energetic, 
highly stimulating music used in most other Mennonite Brethren churches.'®’ The community also 
favoured Taizé’s music because it was readily accessible to people without church experience and 
musical training, yet without sacrificing theology or beauty. 

By contrast, experiments with Taizé evenings services in two Mennonite Brethren churches were 
less successful. At River East Mennonite Brethren Church in Winnipeg congregants indicated that the 
silences during Taizé services in the late 1990s were especially unwelcome for senior citizens who had 
already been alone in silence through the week.'”* This church has, however, continued to use Taizé songs 
in its regular services, and has even held a jazz Taizé service.'”’ Bakerview Mennonite Brethren Church 
in Abbotsford had a longstanding tradition of reflective Vespers services, as well as a weekly alternative 
service that drew on the “liturgical spirituality of an historic Christian tradition” as exemplified by the 


200 
h. 


Anglican Churc Nevertheless, an experiment with two Sunday evening Taizé-style services was 


201 


disappointing to the leaders.” Although the few people who attended generally appreciated these 


services, Huget heard from a few that the services felt “strange” and were “too emotional.”””” 





'"7 Rachel Twigg-Boyce, e-mail messages to author, December 7 and 20, 2011. 

'°8 Christine Longhurst, conversation with author, December 8, 2011. Longhurst was the music and 
worship minister at River East. She observes that the participants sang so heartily that they needed training on how 
to let the music-making become prayer. Similarly, this writer has observed that Mennonite Brethren often layer 
Taizé songs with more accompanying instruments than he experienced when visiting Taizé, and than are heard on 
the CD Mane Nobiscum. 


'° Mary Anne Isaak, conversation with author, August 15, 2012. Isaak was the pastor at River East. 


°° Voth, "Anabaptist Liturgical," 3. This service followed the church calendar and focused all its worship 
elements toward communion. 


°l Dan Huget, conversation with author, December 15, 2011. 


°° Huget, conversation; Diane Bowker (pastor of Bakerview’s liturgical services), conversation with 


author, December 7, 2011. 
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At Forest Grove Community Church in Saskatoon, an experiment with a Taizé service may have 
influenced the subsequent creation of an alternative worship service. Led by an intern from Columbia 
Bible College, a one-hour prayer time in a Taizé pattern was offered prior to a Sunday morning Advent 
service.”°’ This contrasted sharply with the church’s typical worship services that featured a full praise 
and worship band.” Some people criticized the prayer service because of Taizé’s inter-religious 
connections, and the service’s “feel” and use of repetition. However, Dale Dirksen, the music minister, 
continued using Taizé songs in the church’s services—albeit without identifying the origins of the 
songs—because his research shows that although “worship in most Canadian evangelical churches is 
described as ‘celebrative’...increasingly, the use of more ‘contemplative’ and historical worship practice 


5 Tn 2010, Forest Grove began holding services at a second location where practices akin to 


is emerging. 
those of Taizé were included each Sunday: visual symbols of the Christian faith, opportunities to ask 
probing questions about faith, and eating together each week.””° 

Finally, Mennonite Brethren were introduced to Taizé’s songs and Taizé-inspired songs in three 
recordings by Hardy that were each reviewed in the Mennonite Brethren Herald. On the first two 
recordings, twelve of the twenty-eight songs are from Taizé, including “The Lord Is My Song,” “Come 
and Pray in Us,” “The Lord is My Light,” and “Veni Sancte Spiritus” (Come Holy Spirit). According to 
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the reviewers, these songs are “soulful and contemplative,” “meditative,” and not so much “thought- 





° Dale Dirksen, conversation with author, December 16, 2011. 


204 "What Are FGCC Worship Gatherings Like?", Forest Grove Community Church, 2010, 
http://www.forestgrovecommunitychurch.com/?p=137 (accessed December 18 2011). 


°° Dale Dirksen, “The Profile of a Worship Pastor in a Canadian Evangelical Context” (Doctor of worship 
studies thesis, The Institute for Worship Studies, 2003), 83. 


206 «What Are FGCC"; "FGCC Broadway", Forest Grove Community Church, 2011, 
http://www. forestgrovecommunitychurch.com/?p=2287 (accessed December 28 2011). 
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provoking...as thought-calming.”” ’ One reviewer, however, notes that Hardy’s theme of “openness can 


threaten some, while it refreshes others. [The CD] will refresh those who are ready for ie 


Schools 
Two of Canada’s five Mennonite Brethren post-secondary schools made use of Taizé songs. At 


Canadian Mennonite University (CMU) one or two chapel services each semester were offered in a Taizé 


209 


style.” In addition, Taizé was studied in church music courses, and students in CMU’s Outatown French 


210 


program spent time in Taizé.”.- A CMU student writing about prayer commented that “in a busy world, 


youth need silence, empty space, quiet prayer, and holy moments facilitated by things such as candles and 


ey : 211 
Taizé music.” 


Bethany College, on the other hand, did not engaged with the music of Taizé, because 
for students rooted in a “typical Christian contemporary scene” even hymn-singing is “a significant 
musico-cultural stretch” according to the college’s concert choir director.””” 


Columbia Bible College, by contrast, not only used Taizé’s music in chapel services but also 


of ae : : 213 
arranged for students to visit Taizé as part of a semester-long worship arts course in Europe.”’~ Professor 





"7 Dora Dueck, "Notes," Mennonite Brethren Herald, December 15 2006, 29; Heather Pauls Murray, 
"Music Is “Thought-Calming’," Mennonite Brethren Herald, January 2010, 38. 


208 Martin Blumrich, "Love Shines," Mennonite Brethren Herald, November 2011, 33. By ‘openness,’ 


Blumrich means Hardy’s use of words such as “Love, Giver of Life, One who is beyond all things” instead of more 
explicit names for God. Ibid. 


°° Tn the 1990s, music of Taizé was also used at Concord College, a predecessor college to CMU. 


Longhurst, conversation with author, December 8, 2011. 


*!° "CMU: School of Music; Programs and Courses", Canadian Mennonite University, 2011, 
http://www.cmu.ca/academics.php?s=music&p=programs (accessed December 29 2011); Karla Braun, "Gap Year 
for God: The Risk, Prayer and Faith of Discipleship Programs; God in the Stillness," Mennonite Brethren Herald, 
April 2014, 18. 


“I! Lisa Derksen, "Downtime: Helping Teenagers Pray," Direction 38, no. 1 (2009). 


= Randy Klassen, e-mail message to author, December 12, 2011. Klassen, an instructor at Bethany 


College, adds, however, that his students in 2011 appreciated learning choral psalm-chanting in an Anglican four- 
part style. The musical unfamiliarity named by Klassen has also been identified as a barrier by other evangelicals in 
North America, along with concerns about Taizé’s ecumenicity and lack of a typically evangelical call to 
repentance. Cf. Otto Selles, "Taizé in the Fall: A Parable of Community", Christianity Today, 2005, 

http://www. christianitytoday.com/ct/2005/novemberweb-only/22.0d.html (accessed June 20 2017). 


“13 Renee Evashkevich, conversation with author, December 13, 2011. 
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Tony Funk, who initiated the course, emphasized the evident spiritual hunger among Taizé’s guests, the 
loving community that welcomed all people regardless of their spiritual perspective, and the creativity 
and beauty in Taizé’s church.”'* The next program director, Renee Evashkevich, expanded the courses’ 
focus to also include Christian community, art, architecture, and church history. 

Whether regularly or periodically, a number of Mennonite Brethren made use of Taizé songs in 
their congregations and schools. Along with music, these Mennonite Brethren incorporated many of 
Taizé’s values: ecumenism, visual beauty, silence and listening, acknowledging life’s pain and trauma, 
openness to God and others without predetermined expectations, repetition, and joyful delight—all 
experienced communally. Mennonite Brethren participants indicated that these gifts from Taizé allow for 
all authentic human experience, for meeting God, for receiving trust and rest, and for being healed. Some 
Mennonite Brethren also criticized Taizé’s practices because of their foreignness, repetitiveness, 


openness, and emotion; some critics even considered these elements to be unbiblical. 


Summary 


These Mennonite Brethren engagements with the Taizé Community—including the simplicity, 
reconciliation, provisionality, beauty, inner life, and communion that emerge from Taizé’s singing—are 
important in light of the two desires that Mennonite Brethren have identified in their experiences of 
God—the desires for a holistic integration of human experiences, and for recognizable encounters with 
God that transform all experiences. While many of these engagements have been constructive, some 
Mennonite Brethren have criticized them. To consider the question of whether there can be an organic 
way for Mennonite Brethren to engage Taizé’s practices and convictions, I will first provide two sets of 
perspectives that indicate how Taizé’s life and singing can reinforce what is central to Mennonite 
Brethren and provide what could be new for Mennonite Brethren. I will then address one emphasis of 


Taizé that runs counter to Mennonite Brethren convictions. 





*I* James Anthony (Tony) Funk, "Taizé Reflections and Ideas," (Lectures, Abbotsford: 2007). 
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The Taizé life can reinforce Mennonite Brethren life—and especially conversion—in several 
different ways. Taizé invites people to meet God first through dialogue, then through surrender, and 
ultimately through a life of following Jesus. Each of these responses is reflected in the songs and singing 
of Taizé. This pathway reinforces the Mennonite Brethren roots of conversion—albeit with a simplicity 
that neither prescribes detailed steps of that conversion experience, nor separates initial from ongoing 
conversion. Furthermore, the new life transformed by God includes the multi-faceted mission of witness, 
mercy, and reconciliation—all featured at various times among Mennonite Brethren. As well, every 
aspect of life with God is, according to the experience offered by the Taizé Community, grounded in the 
community of faith. In each of these emphases, Taizé offers an integration that can be helpful to 
Mennonite Brethren. 

The Taizé approach to life with God also offers Mennonite Brethren three new emphases that 
correspond to what Mennonite Brethren have been seeking. First, a person’s initial and ongoing 
interactions with God are not named ‘conversion’ by Taizé, but are both seen as part of one’s communion 
with God. Whoever experiences that communion is encountering the Holy Spirit at every stage of their 
journey, whether that encounter is recognized obviously or in a subtler way. Second, by naming dialogue 
with Christ as a starting point for life with God, Taizé is including much more than wrestling with one’s 
own sinfulness in the presence of a holy God—although such wrestling is not excluded. Instead, Taizé’s 
notion of dialogue with God expands the struggle within conversion to include doubts, uncertainties, 
questions about evil, the pain of having been victimized, and more. This is an honest and integrating 
perspective on embarking into communion with God. Moreover, Taizé’s songs, teachings, and practices 
of silence acknowledge that struggle and dialogue may continue at all stages of the Christian’s life with 
God. Having a small faith or an imperfect way of life is not a barrier to beginning one’s life with God. 
Instead, people begin trusting Christ exactly as they are, learning a little at a time what it means to love 
God and be loved by God. Third, prayerful silence, new to Mennonite Brethren, can provide them with 
opportunities for self-awareness and self-assessment in God’s presence—thereby contributing to greater 


integration of one’s experiences—and opportunities to recognize that human awareness and 
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understanding of the inscrutable God are always partial—thereby tempering and deepening one’s 
encounter of God. 

The delight and beauty that are integral to Taizé’s roots can not only reinforce Mennonite 
Brethren values—also concerning singing—but also expand the roles of singing and beauty. Mennonite 
Brethren have long expected joy to characterize Christian life, especially at the beginning of that life 
when believers receive God’s assurance of forgiveness. Mennonite Brethren have at times also valued 
artistry in singing for inspiring joy and being a witness. An initial contribution from Taizé is that joy and 
delight are not limited to first becoming a believer. Instead, a festival of joy can characterize the 
believer’s entire life—even through struggles, deserts, and hardships. Just as the emotions of hardship are 
integrated into Christian life through dialogue and silence, so the emotions of joy are meant to be a 
normal and ongoing feature of Christian life. Such joy is appropriate both for youths—including Taizé’s 
visitors and Mennonite Brethren churches’ usual music leaders—and for the aged—as Brother Roger 
demonstrated. Second, Taizé models an approach to singing that employs music that is accessible to a 
wide variety of people, without sacrificing artistry. In this way the singing contributes to experiences of 
solidarity or communion. The music at Taizé has high quality, without being intellectually exclusive. It 
draws not so much on popular culture, which is fleeting, but on reinterpretations of older traditions of 
sacral music. Third, beauty and artistry include far more than singing. Visual art, movement, clothing, and 
nature can all inspire joy. More than that, these many forms of beauty can nourish prayer by helping 
people find access to God along with their struggles and in spite of other barriers. Thus, Taizé offers the 
gift of valuing beauty, however simple, because beauty can contribute to encountering God. 

Among the barriers that Mennonite Brethren have identified with respect to the songs and singing 
of Taizé, several have already been addressed in this chapter (incl. the unfamiliarity of silence, musical 


215 


genre, and repetition).~ ~ One additional obstacle, however, is based on a Scripture-oriented point of 





*I5 To the extent that Taizé reflects Catholic and monastic influences and practices, those barriers have also 


been addressed in chapters five and six. 
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disagreement between Mennonite Brethren and Taizé. Brother Roger’s late-in-life statement that Christ is 
in every person by the Holy Spirit is at odds with the usual teachings of Mennonite Brethren; Mennonite 
Brethren might even consider this statement to be part of a ‘wrong gospel’ (cf. chapter five). Mennonite 
Brethren can be expected to say that according to Scripture, it is precisely the Holy Spirit’s indwelling 
that differentiates Christians from people who are not Christians. According to the current Mennonite 
Brethren Confession of Faith, the Holy Spirit “lives in every Christian” because God gives “the Holy 


*16 To say that the 


Spirit...to all his children;” in other words, only Christians are indwelt by the Spirit. 
Spirit is in every person, would suggest to Mennonite Brethren that all people have received salvation and 
that all are Christians.”"” 

A closer reading of God is Love Alone, however, suggests that this is not what Brother Roger 
means. Alongside his statement that the Spirit is in every person, Brother Roger continues teaching that 
Christ’s loving Spirit is inviting each person to surrender to God, to trust God, to be transformed by the 
Spirit, and to be led as followers of Christ. In other words, Brother Roger does not equate the Spirit’s 


presence in every person with every person being a Christian.”'* Thus, even while Mennonite Brethren 


would likely reject the claim that the Spirit is in each person, if they will pay careful attention to what else 





*I° Confession 1999, 16, 7, 2. Mennonite Brethren could be expected to support this conviction with 
Scriptures such as John 7:39, 14:17, Acts 2:38, 5:32, 10:47, 19:2, Romans 8:9-10, 1 Corinthians 2:12, 2 Corinthians 
13:5, Galatians 3:2, 6:1, 1 John 3:24, 4:13, and Jude 19. 
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187-192. 


For more on Mennonite Brethren convictions about the scope of salvation, cf. Confession Commentary, 


*I8 At the same time, Brother Roger acknowledges that “there are many who profess to love Christ but do 
not know him. And there are many who love him, although they claim that they do not know him.” Roger, The 
Dynamic, 33-34. This corresponds to a similar statement in the Mennonite Brethren commentary on the Confession 
of Faith. The commentary points out that the Scriptures do not state what God will do with those who have never 
heard about Jesus. The Scriptures do not answer conclusively the question whether a person must “have explicit 
knowledge of the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus and must explicitly put his or her faith in Jesus in order to be 
saved” or whether “people who have never heard of Jesus may be saved if they respond appropriately to the 
knowledge of God that they have gained through general revelation. Nonetheless, if they are saved, they are saved 
because of what Jesus did on the cross.” Confession Commentary, 190-191. 
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Brother Roger is saying, they may be able to affirm at least his earlier statements that the risen Christ and 
the Holy Spirit are with every person.”'” 

Brother Roger’s earlier statement that the Spirit is with every person can prove helpful for 
Mennonite Brethren in a way that goes beyond their pursuit of integrated and transformative encounters 
with God. This assertion about the Spirit offers Mennonite Brethren a basis for reconciling with other 
Christians by learning to receive gifts from Christians whom Mennonite Brethren previously considered 
to be very distant. By recognizing the Spirit of Christ in all God’s children, Mennonite Brethren can 
become open to the possibility of receiving gifts from Christians of other traditions because 
fundamentally all Christians have their roots in Christ, the one who gives gifts to his people.”” As Taizé 
emphasizes, Mennonite Brethren can therefore receive gifts from Catholics, Orthodox, Protestants, and 
others, without needing to convert to these groups and without needing to betray the heritage of the 
Mennonite Brethren. Instead, through the simplicity of living in communion—that is, living as the Christ 
of communion’s reconciled Church—Mennonite Brethren can receive gifts from these other Christian 


groups, and thereby grow into the fullness of human life that encounters God. 





*!° Mennonite Brethren could be expected to affirm that the Spirit is ‘with’ each person in accordance with 


Scriptures such as Acts 17:27-28, Romans 1:19-20, and 10:6-8; as well as with the stories of God not abandoning 
but coming with judgment and grace to Adam and Eve and to Cain after they had sinned (Genesis 3:8-9, 21; 4:8-15). 


°° Cf. Ephesians 4:8 
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Conclusion 

This dissertation explored ways that three different forms of spiritual life coming from other 
Christian traditions entered Mennonite Brethren congregations, thereby nourishing their spiritual life and 
offering the possibility of transforming that life even more deeply and organically. I gave particular 
attention to the process of conversion for enriching the whole of human experience. That conversion of 
human experience is nourished by experiences of God, which are mediated through Scripture, 
attentiveness, communal life, prayer, and Christian art, especially singing. 

The particular aim of this dissertation, as stated in its introduction, was to show ways in which the 
spirituality of Mennonite Brethren in Canada could be enriched when they draw on the practices of 
Ignatian spiritual direction, Benedictine /ectio divina, and Taizé singing; and—because Mennonite 
Brethren also engaged the roots from which these practices emerged—on their associated traditions and 
communities. This dissertation’s conclusion will begin with a précis of how that aim emerged in the 
dissertation. This will be followed by a presentation of three themes that became evident during the 
dissertation’s explorations, and an account of each chapter’s contribution to the development of the 
dissertation’s thesis. After outlining several valuable lines of inquiry that emerged during the research but 
could not be pursued, I will then suggest implications that this dissertation can have for those in the 
broader Christian community who, like the Mennonite Brethren, seek to appropriate spiritual practices 
organically and with integrity. 

This dissertation’s explorations demonstrated that by engaging the dynamic interplay of 
similarities and differences between disparate backgrounds (Mennonite Brethren being more 
contemporary, the others more historic and traditional), a growing number of Mennonite Brethren 
reported recognizing and encountering God across a broad range of life experiences and activities. The 
congruences that were identified between these two backgrounds gave reasonable grounds for Mennonite 
Brethren to learn practices from traditions that Mennonite Brethren would usually have considered to be 


foreign to their own traditions. 
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In the Mennonite Brethren accounts of living more fully with God, the three practices from non- 
Mennonite Brethren backgrounds were consistently found to be associated with the art of listening, with 
an expectation of receiving God’s gift of change and growth, and with a lifestyle of simplicity with 
charity. First, the practices of spiritual direction, /ectio divina, and Taizé singing were each intimately 
related to listening and attentiveness—including listening to a directee, listening to and obeying the 
teachings of “the master” (whether the Christian community’s leader, or God in Christ), and keeping 
silence alongside singing and praying. These expressions of the art of listening were observed in 
conjunction with a broad range of human experiences that Mennonite Brethren associated with God’s 
presence or activity. Examining these three practices thereby highlighted the importance that Mennonite 
Brethren who were appropriating them gave to the art of listening as a fundamental posture for 
recognizing God in all of life. 

Second, the expectation that God brings about change and growth was also linked to Mennonite 
Brethren accounts of encountering God. Among the various Christian traditions and groups that were 
studied, there were many examples of depending on God to bring about growth and change. Spiritual 
directors drawing on the tradition of Ignatius’ Spiritual Exercises helped Christians learn to live out the 
consequences of having a relationship with God. Lectio divina was embedded in the Benedictine 
commitment to continually turn (in Latin, conversationis) from the world to God. Taizé singing was 
associated with a community that nourishes the conversion of personality by fostering dialogue with 
Christ and surrender to him. In addition, contemporary writers from the Ignatian and Benedictine 
traditions and the Taizé Community all described developments and changes from what the founders had 
initially taught and practiced. Examples such as these showed that those who practiced spiritual direction, 
lectio divina, and Taizé singing expected God to give growth and change in the lives of God’s people. 
With this underlying expectation of the gift of growing and changing, Mennonite Brethren who 
appropriated these three practices were not merely replicating past events or experiences, but were 
engaging in ongoing discernment of how believers experienced the Holy Spirit being active in all aspects 


of life. 
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Third, simplicity marked by charity undergirded those who spoke of encountering God through 
spiritual direction, /ectio divina, and Taizé singing. Simplicity with charity refers to a way of living that 
focuses on those things that a Christian community considers to be of central importance—instead of 
being preoccupied with peripheral matters—and that maintains these central foci in a spirit of generosity, 
especially towards people and issues that may be at odds with what is central. This simplicity was 
recognized in the enduring presence of spiritual direction, l/ectio divina, and singing among Ignatian, 
Benedictine, and Taizé communities respectively. Ignatius’ contemplation for attaining love, Benedict’s 
instruction to receive all guests as Christ, and Taizé’s fraternities among poor and dispossessed people 
were each centred on charitable simplicity. So too was Taizé’s consistent attention to the joy, mercy, and 
simplicity of the Gospel of Jesus Christ.’ Such examples of simplicity with charity characterized the 
experiences of those who reported encountering God through spiritual direction, /ectio divina, and Taizé 
singing. Mennonite Brethren engaging in these practices likewise demonstrated a simplicity of focus 
coupled with generous charity as a life-deepening foundation for their reported encounters with God. 
Simplicity was evident in the confidence that Mennonite Brethren expressed about their newfound 
capacity to discern God’s presence and communication in daily life. Generous charity was evidenced by 
their ecumenical engagements, efforts to help people in need, and use of a wider range of human faculties 
when seeking to encounter God. 

In addition to revealing these three findings, the chapters of this dissertation each contributed to 
its aim. Chapter one laid the necessary basis for the dissertation’s argument by describing the spirituality 
of Canadian Mennonite Brethren in terms of the experiences, practices, and theological understandings 
that Mennonite Brethren associated with conversion, reading Scripture, and singing during the past half 
century. Various Mennonite Brethren were expressing dissatisfaction with the expectations that God was 


to be met in atomized or unintegrated ways—for instance, that conversion would engage primarily will 





' Other examples included Taizé’s ways of patiently commending trust in Jesus, amplifying thanksgiving 
and praise with beauty, and prioritizing ecumenical communion over ecumenical theological dialogue. 
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and character, whereas Bible reading would provide knowledge, and singing would touch emotions 
aesthetically. It was this dissatisfaction that prompted some Mennonite Brethren to seek out practices that 
would nourish a spirituality that touches every aspect of human life (e.g. will, character, cognition, affect, 
aesthetics, social relationships), and that fosters identifiable encounters with God. 

The next three chapters expanded on this base with a critical examination of the historical 
Mennonite Brethren experiences and practices that were central to Mennonite Brethren spirituality during 
the first century of the Mennonite Brethren, and that shaped the spiritual life of contemporary Mennonite 
Brethren.” Chapter two highlighted the ways in which Mennonite Brethren considered conversion to be 
central to their life with God. Mennonite Brethren taught that God brings about real and holistic change in 
those being converted. Yet Mennonite Brethren usually portrayed conversion as a singular, climatic event 
at a given point in time, rather than as a lifelong process. Over time, Mennonite Brethren standardized 
their expectations of what conversion entails, downplaying its impact on the affect and codifying its 
resultant behaviours and relationships. Eventually, conversion was portrayed primarily as a human 
decision. 

Chapter three presented the role of Scripture reading as a support and inspiration for conversion 
among Mennonite Brethren during their first hundred years. The Scriptures were understood as powerful 
for transformation because they were an avenue by which the Holy Spirit communicates to people, 
especially when the Bible is read communally. As the decades went by, Mennonite Brethren came to 
understand that transforming effect as focused especially on human knowledge and insight. Scholarly 
methods of studying the Bible as individuals came to receive more emphasis than listening for the Spirit 
in community. 

Chapter four examined the ways that singing expressed and nourished conversion among 


Mennonite Brethren until the 1960s. Initially, singing was largely a joyful expression of new life in 





* A review of Mennonite Brethren history through this kind of spirituality lens has not been done 
previously—nor has the documentation in chapters five through seven of Canadian Mennonite Brethren taking up 
spiritual direction, lectio divina, and Taizé singing. 
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Christ, and an invitation to that life. As Mennonite Brethren singing came to express a wider emotional 
and musical palette, its stated purposes expanded to include glorifying God and shaping godly living. 
Later, as Mennonite Brethren emphasized that encounters with the Holy Spirit are recognized by the 
degree to which such experiences are personally heartfelt, the focus of singing narrowed towards songs 
and musical genres that were considered joyful, evangelistic, worshipful, and youthful. 

Chapters two through four not only outlined and analyzed historical Mennonite Brethren practices 
and experiences, but also demonstrated deficiencies that Mennonite Brethren recognized in those 
practices and experiences, and identified features within these practices and experiences that would be 
congruent with spiritual direction, /ectio divina, and Taizé singing. On the one hand, Mennonite Brethren 
recognized that by constricting their experiences and practices of spiritual life they had failed to discover 
the richness possible in their lives. On the other hand, Mennonite Brethren affirmed elements of those 
experiences and practices. For example, conversion—a central thread throughout Mennonite Brethren 
historical and contemporary experiences—was expected to change the whole person, and included 
ongoing growth and development; Scripture was to be read in community in order to better recognize the 
voice of the Holy Spirit; and singing was meant to express affect—usually joy—and artistic beauty. By 
constricting their experiences and practices of spiritual life, Mennonite Brethren had failed to discover the 
richness possible in their lives. These three chapters therefore illuminated the historical experiences of 
spiritual dryness that motivated some Mennonite Brethren to seek out new practices for their life with 
God. These chapters also supported the reasonableness of Mennonite Brethren learning from Christian 
traditions often considered distant from Mennonite Brethren. 

To explore how previously unfamiliar sources could contribute to the life of Mennonite Brethren, 
the final three chapters examined the founding and contemporary sources of spiritual direction, /ectio 
divina, and Taizé singing, and traced what happened among those Mennonite Brethren who interacted 
with these practices. As each chapter indicates, it became evident during the research process that 
Mennonite Brethren were not simply engaging these practices as discrete entities, but were also engaging 


with the traditions and communities that had given life to these practices. In chapter five, spiritual 
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direction and the Ignatian tradition were shown to offer an approach to conversion that engages every 
facet of human life, is centred on Jesus Christ by means of Scriptural meditations, and is premised on 
discerning actual encounters with God. The Ignatian tradition engages a person’s desires, decisions, 
imagination, interior “movements”, companions (esp. a spiritual director), and compassion. This rich 
approach to conversion was borne out by those Mennonite Brethren practicing Ignatian spiritual direction. 
At the same time, there were Mennonite Brethren who were critical of engaging these outside traditions. 
Those criticisms were identified and addressed within this chapter and the two that followed. 

Lectio divina and the Benedictine tradition, the foci of chapter six, were shown from their sources 
and from the experiences of Mennonite Brethren to breathe vitality into the reading of Scripture. Such 
reading nurtures life-long conversion or transformation. The Benedictine sources linked life in a 
committed community, daily labour, prayer, obedience, and Scripture reading. When Scripture is read 
regularly and attentively in such an integrated context, it can shape a lifestyle that is obedient to Christ 
within all the particularities of a person’s life in the here-and-now. 

Chapter seven focused on Taizé singing both embedded within the Taizé Community’s history 
and life, and bringing key elements of that life into Mennonite Brethren experience. This kind of singing 
offers a joyful simplicity not only to congregational worship, but to conversion and Christian living. 
Conversion is made richer by the realization that the Holy Spirit is present and can be encountered at 
every step of life’s journey, no matter how fledgling or incomplete one’s human steps may be. That 
journey includes expressions of joy and doubt, silence and struggle, beauty amidst austerity, and 
commitments to community and pilgrimage. Those who learn to follow Christ not only serve others with 
mercy, but also express an entire festival to God with singing and other kinds of beautiful artistry. Such 
expressive singing includes youth, yet remains accessible to all. 

In these final three chapters, points of similarity and difference were identified between the 
Ignatian, Benedictine and Taizé expressions of Christian life, and the Mennonite Brethren expressions of 


conversion, reading Scripture, and singing. The congruences supported Mennonite Brethren using these 
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three new practices in light of the two spiritual desires identified in chapter one.’ Sometimes those 
congruences highlighted an aspect of Mennonite Brethren life that had been present formerly, but was 
being neglected in the present. The dissonances functioned differently. At times, they offered Mennonite 
Brethren new pathways to a deeper, more holistic life with God. At other times, the dissonances 
highlighted disagreements that would require Mennonite Brethren to omit or modify some element of 
what was being offered by these previously unfamiliar sources. By interacting attentively and honestly 
with these congruences and dissonances, possibilities emerged for Mennonite Brethren to encounter God 
in life-changing ways across the broad spectrum of human experience. 

Finally, chapter seven made an additional contribution to this dissertation by offering a 
contemporary model and theological basis for learning from diverse Christian communities and traditions. 
The Taizé Christian Community was seen to pursue reconciliation between Christians through its daily 
prayers, Pilgrimage of Trust, and acknowledgement of the gifts that are provided by various Christian 
traditions. The Christian unity taking place through Taizé was not based on a syncretism of differing 
elements, but on a reintegration of those elements and on reconciliation as an eschatological foretaste.* 
Taizé’s writings also featured the conviction that the Holy Spirit is present with every person, thus 
making it possible to live in communion with “the Christ of communion.” Taizé’s way of life and 
conviction about the Spirit’s presence undergirded not only the use of practices from other Christians, but 
also communion between believers of diverse backgrounds and traditions. The Taizé Community thereby 
offered Mennonite Brethren who were learning from Taizé a model and basis for pursuing a life with God 


by means of appropriating practices from other Christians. 





* For Mennonite Brethren, who self-identify as Anabaptist evangelicals, it is necessary that these 
congruences include trusting in Jesus Christ, becoming his disciples, experiencing new life in Christ, submitting to 
Scripture, belonging to the church, and participating in the ministries of reconciliation and mission. The integration 
of these five convictions is central for Mennonite Brethren. Heidebrecht, “Centred,” 17. Cf. Dyck, “The MB 
Genome." 


* Walter Kaspar, "Mercy and the Ecumenical Journey of Brother Roger," in Brother Roger’s Contribution 
to Theological Thought: Acts of the International Colloquium, Taizé, August 31-September 5, 2015 (Taizé: Ateliers 
et Presses de Taizé, 2016), 3942 of 4034, Kindle. 


> Roger, A Path of Hope, 127. 
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More specifically, Taizé’s singing—a typical doorway into Taizé’s life—was embedded in 
practices, values, and convictions that are vital within Christian spiritual life: simplicity and 
provisionality, joy and beauty, mercy and kindness, study and silence, communal prayer and Scripture 
reading, surrender and transformation. Taizé’s singing could therefore offer a Spirit-inspired 
reconciliation and communion through which Mennonite Brethren could be enriched in their spirituality 
by receiving gifts from previously unfamiliar Christian traditions. 

At the close of this dissertation, many issues remain open with respect to Mennonite Brethren 
pursuing life in relationship with God by practicing spiritual direction, /ectio divina, and Taizé singing. 
First, additional work could be done to refine and develop the portrayal of experiences and practices that 
Mennonite Brethren associate with encountering God. Whereas the present research relied heavily on 
documented and published accounts of Mennonite Brethren life, unpublished sources (e.g. diaries, letters, 
recorded testimonies, recordings, local church records, personal interviews) would provide further 
insights and nuances to the perspectives already examined. In particular, this kind of research would be a 
way of studying the prayers and the place of prayer among Mennonite Brethren, since Mennonite 
Brethren prayers have typically been extemporaneous instead of written.° Second, the intervening 
developments of the Jesuits and the Benedictines between their founding and their contemporary 
expressions could be examined to see what contributions these additional developments may be making to 
the Mennonite Brethren ways of employing spiritual direction and /ectio divina. This kind of study might 
also bring to light other points of congruence or incompatibility. Third, the aim of this dissertation could 
be profitably studied in light of the themes and teachings of Scripture. This would be valued by 
Mennonite Brethren especially because of their Protestant evangelical commitment to a vigorous 
biblicism. It could prove insightful, for instance, to assess this dissertation’s findings in light of the 


Bible’s teachings about the manifestations and sanctifying work of the Holy Spirit, about church unity 





° Evan Howard, a scholar of Christian spirituality, identifies intercessory prayer as one of five key practices 
of evangelical spirituality. Evan B. Howard, "Evangelical Spirituality," in Four Views of Christian Spirituality, ed. 
Bruce Demarest (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2012), 185. 
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and reconciliation in light of differences among Christians, and about the abundant life and Holy Spirit 
that Jesus promised. 

To conclude this dissertation, I propose several insights concerning the appropriation of spiritual 
practices from other Christian traditions—insights that emerge from this dissertation’s research. First, 
however, it is important to recognize that the use of the word appropriation suggests that there may be 
inherent problems with making use of practices from other traditions. Those who appropriate a new 
practice from another tradition may fall into the trap of unnecessarily denigrating their own tradition (as if 
it has no value at all), of thinking that the practice is a neutral entity with no built-in assumptions that give 
it meaning and power, or of unduly venerating the other tradition (as if it had no shortcomings). As one 
Mennonite scholar observes, “many well-intentioned Christians...use elements torn from their proper 
contexts and patch them together in a haphazard manner that is both spiritually shallow and theologically 
inconsistent. A stolen spirituality can be very enriching, but it requires the ethics and artistry of a master 
thief.”’ It is this ethical appropriation that I have sought to identify in this dissertation. 

An important ingredient for an organic appropriation of practices is the recognition that every 
spiritual practice is embedded with other practices in a specific web of convictions grounded in a 
particular history of human experiences. No practice exists in isolation. Therefore, the Scottish theologian 
Doug Gay can write about the unbundling of specific practices from their originating context of “belief, 
order and practice.”*® Because of the bundled nature of Christian practices, endeavours to fruitfully 
incorporate a practice into a new context necessarily create an interaction between traditions—at least if 
such unbundling is done with honesty and humility. Those Mennonite Brethren who benefitted from the 
spiritual direction, /ectio divina, and Taizé singing were not merely plugging gaps in their own spirituality 


with discrete practices, but were interacting with the roots of their own life with God, and with the roots 





’ Erwin D. Klassen, "Grave Robber: Spirituality and the Art of Theft," Direction 34, no. 1 (2005): 65. 
Italics added for emphasis. 


* Doug Gay, Remixing the Church: Towards an Emerging Ecclesiology (London: SCM, 2011), 50. The 
notion of bundling and unbundling comes from the computer world, in which software applications are often 
bundled with operating systems. 
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of the practices they were appropriating. Knowingly or not, Mennonite Brethren were creating an 
engagement between their own tradition and the traditions of these practices. 

It is this engagement between Christian traditions, not just the use of each other’s’ practices, that 
offers the possibility of an appropriation marked by integrity. Convergences between traditions can open 
the door to using the other’s practices, and can help to reinforce what is already be present in the tradition 
receiving the new practice. In this way, the profound allegiance to Christ early in Ignatius’ Spiritual 
Exercises, could reinforce the Mennonite Brethren understanding of conversion as a life-reorienting 
commitment. Similarly, the Benedictine emphasis on heeding the Master has the potential to sharpen the 
Mennonite Brethren’s Anabaptist commitment to living as Christ taught and showed. As well, the 
communal character of Benedictine and Taizé life could remind Mennonite Brethren that their own 
history has a communal cast that may need to be restored in light of the current pressures towards 
individualistic faith. 

Differences between traditions, however, are just as vital as convergences for wholesome 
appropriation. Some differences prove to be only apparent. For example, the Taizé Community’s 
seemingly foreign emphasis on silence and doubt when praying could help Mennonite Brethren recall and 
value the prolonged wrestling with God that once characterized their own prayer-infused experiences of 
conversion. Other differences between traditions can open the recipients of a practice to a new richness in 
their spiritual life. The Ignatian way of attending to and discerning one’s emotions could offer Mennonite 
Brethren a way of integrating affective experiences into the other dimensions of their spirituality, just as 
the Ignatian perspective on discerning a choice could provide Mennonite Brethren a way of linking their 
personal piety with their activism for participating in God’s mission. Furthermore, seemingly 
irreconcilable differences between traditions help to clarify the convictions of those who are appropriating 
a practice, and may necessitate that a newly acquired practice be in some way modified or limited in order 
to be appropriated. As one example, the differences concerning the Holy Spirit being with or within every 
person, as presented in chapter seven, could nonetheless offer Mennonite Brethren a basis from which to 


benefit from other Christian traditions. 
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In short, I have come to see that the appropriation of spiritual practices can itself be a Christian 
practice because it is premised on the work and presence of God in every Christian tradition. This kind of 
appropriation takes seriously that the Holy Spirit has been active within every stream of the Christian 
tradition, even as humans have at times been open to the Spirit and have at other times demonstrated 
frailty and blind spots. By hospitably engaging one another’s traditions with honesty and humility, 
Christians can appropriate one another’s practices even without completely agreeing with each other 
because the communion amongst believers is grounded not on their own efforts but on participation in 
Christ.” 

I structured this dissertation on the presupposition that Christians of one denomination—in this 
case, Canadian Mennonite Brethren—can respectfully and confidently interact with the practices and 
stories of others who follow Christ as Lord, in order to grow in their life with God. Furthermore, I sought 
to pursue this interaction with respect for that denomination’s own historical journey and spirituality, and 
with respect for the history and spirituality of other Christians, based on my confidence that the one Holy 
Spirit is at work among all the church of Christ. This confidence includes the conviction that 
acknowledging points of difference and disagreement between Christians can provide opportunities for 
growth. This confidence was challenged, and ultimately reinforced, by Brother Roger’s ways of speaking 
about the Holy Spirit’s active presence with every person. Because of these premises, this research 
highlighted the significance of the art of listening, the gift of growing and changing, and simplicity 
characterized by charity. Furthermore, this research demonstrated that these qualities together undergird 
the growth in vitality that can come from interacting with other Christians. Upon these foundations, the 
seven chapters of this dissertation showed how the intersections between one denomination’s experiences 
and practices and those of other Christians offered the possibility of a fuller experience of living with 


God. Through the journey of this dissertation, I have come to understand more of how Christians can 





* Cf. 1 Corinthians 10:16-17. For an exploration of hospitality as a spiritual practice that welcomes 
strangers who are ‘different,’ cf. Marjorie J. Thompson, Soul Feast: An Invitation to the Chrisitan Spiritual Life, 
Newly revised ed. (Louisville: Westminister John Knox, 2014), 139-140. 
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joyfully and freely explore practices and ways of life that can be like gifts that nourish and guide the 
believers’ growth in the life of the Spirit, who desires to fill them “with all the fullness of God” 


(Ephesians 3:19 NRSV). 
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